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INTRODUCTION, 



V V HEN the number and vaiiety of English Grainmai*s 
already published, and-tb^-ability >?ith wliich soma of them 
are written, are oom^d^c^d, \l^t}t c^Jb% expjepted from a 
iieviT compilation, besides a dareful iefeeti^k ;6f the most 
useful matter, and some degijbejdf ijmprovement m the mode 
of adapting it to the unelerlstao^llng^ :£hd the gradual pro- 
gress of learners. In these cfespjeots son\ething, perhaps, may 
yet be done, for the easft stii3/ad^'M<ag^.6ft,young pei*sons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is 
a medium to be observed, between treating the subject in so 
extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass and coix- 
fuse their minds, by offering too much at once for their 
comprehension ; and, on the other hand, conducting it by 
such short and general precepts and observations, a^ con- 
vey to them no clear and precise information. A distribu- 
tion of the parts, which is either defective or irregular, 
Jias also a tendency to pei'plex the young understanding, 
fviid to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. 
A distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts 
cf the study in which they are engaged ; a gradual and 
judicious supply of this outline ; and a due arrangement 
of the divisions, according to their natural order and con- 
nexion, appear to be among the best means- of enliejhtening 
the minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of 
knowledge. The Compiler of this work, at the same time 
that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan, which nmay be 
too concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irre- 
jTular in their disposition, has studied to render Ids subject 
sufficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does 
not presume to have completely obtained t\i^se cfeyicX^* 
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How far he has succeeded in the attempt, and wherein he 
has fdled, must be referred to tlie determination of the ju- 
ilicous and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the 
performance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, 
be conducive to that gradual and regular procedure, which 
is so favourable to the business of instruction. The more 
important rules, definitions, and observations, and which 
are therefore the most proper to be committed to memoi-y, 
are printed with a lp.rg§f ^tyye^r-^hlfet rules and remaiittj 
that arc of».lr^«ct>itBCiJuefi<jc», th^5fe:ttend or diversify the 
general idea^i^i^tkA serv^ Sis e^lanations, iire conUinecl 
in the smaller letjter i tttd^^iHSe chief of them, will be 
perused by the stucJdit^icJ.jSf«*gr<5atest advantage, if post- 
\X)ned till the general ^st!QipL*1^ completed. The use of 
notes and observ%ti<^ft,/|T.&^4;<^itii]»Son and detg-ched mail- 
ner, at the bottom 6rChe*page, would not, it is imagined, 
be so likely to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so 
ample and regular an illustration, as a continued and uni- 
fonn order of the se\*eral subjects. In adopting this mode, 
c'jTe has been taken to adjust it so that the whole may b^ 
perused in a connected progress, or tlie part con'^dned iu 
the liirger character read in order by itself. 

With respect to tlie definitions and rules, it may not be 
improper more particularly to observe, that in selecting vr: \ 
forming them, it has been the Compiler's aim to render 
them as exact and comprehensive, and, at the same time, 
as intelligible to young minds, as the nature of the subject, 
and the difficulties attending it, v/ould admit. In thh at- 
tempt, he has sometimes been, unavoidably, induced to 
offer more for the scholar's memory, than he eould other- 
w^ise have wished. But if he has tolerably succeeded in his 
design, the advantages to be derived from it, will, in th j 
end, more thSin compensate the inconvenience. In regaivl 
to the notes and observations, he may add, that miany of 
them are intended, not only to explain the subjects, and to 
illuflftrate them by comparative ^iews5 but also to invite tlic 
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ingenious student to inquiry and reflection, and to prompt 
to a more enlarged, critical, and satisfactory research. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a proper 
selection of feulty composition is more instructive to the 
young grammarian, than any rules and examples of pro- 
priety that can be given, the Compiler has been induced to 
pay peculiar attention to this part of the subject ; and 
though the Instances of false grammar, under the rules of 
Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped they will not be found 
tco many, when their variety and usefulness are consideredr 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and 
wluch, from the nature and design of k, must consist of 
materials selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for the use which the Compiler has 
made of his predecessors* labours ; or for omitting to insert 
their names. From the alterations which have been fre- 
quently made in the sentiments and the language, to suit 
the connexion, and to adapt them to tlie particular pur- 
poses for which they are introduced ;. and, In many instan- 
ces, from the uncertainty to whom tJhe passages originally 
belonged, the insertion of names could seMom be made 
with propriety. But if this could have been generally done, 
a work of this nature would derive no advantage from it, 
equal to the inconvenience of crowding the pages with a 
repetiticHirof names and references* It is, however, proper 
to acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors to whom 
the grammatical part of this compilation is principally in- 
debted for its materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priest- 
ley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, &c. 
contained in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, ex- 
tracted from the writings, of Blair and Campbell, will, it is 
presumed, form a prefer addition to the Grammar. The 
Lubjects are very nearly related ; and the study of per- 
spicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to 
follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance with 

A a 
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the principles of ix>th, will prepaid and^uldiiy the studebO] 
^for prosecuting tiiose additional ixxipi^.ijjieijEAgrt^in laos^i^e^ 
to which they may be pixjperly direc|;edl . ^•r 

On tlie utiiity and importanoe of the study of Gram- 
mar, and the principles of Composition, nmdi mi^jht be 
advanced, for tie encouragement of persons in earhy life 
to apply themselves to tliis brandi of learning ; but as t^c 
limits cf this Introduction will ncA allow of many obser- 
vations ontlie subject, a few leading sentiments are all thsat 
can be admitted here with propriety. As words are tiic 
signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we perceive 
the sentiments of others, and commimicate our own ; and 
as signs exhibit the tilings which they are intended to re- 
present, more or less accurately, according as tlieir real vat 
established conformity to those things is moi^ or less ex- 
act ; it is evident, that in proportion to our knowledge oi 
the nature and properties of words, of their relation to each 
other, and of their established connexion with the ideas to 
which they are applied, will be the ceilainty and ease, with 
which we tninsfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
anotlier ; and that, without a competent knowledge of this 
kind, weshsdi freciuently be in hazard of misunderstanding 
otliers, and of being misunderstood ourselves. It may in- 
deed be justly asserted, that many of the differences in opin- 
ion amongst men, with the disputes, contentions, and alit:n- 
ations of heart, which have too often proceeded from such 
dift'crences, have been occasioned by a want of proper skill 
in the connexion and meaning of wonls, and by a tenacious 
misapplication of laagus^e. 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation oi 
tliis study can receive, in small compass, may be derived 
from the following sentbnentft of an eminent and candid 
writei** on language and composition. " All that regards 
" the study of composition, merits the higher attention 
*' upon this account, that it is intimately connected wjtii 
-** the improvement of our intellectual powers. For I 

• Blair. 
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« must be allowed to saf, that wlien we are enip^yed, 
•< sA^era ]yro|)er maimer, in the study t>f c^mposkion, ire 
*' are cultivating the understanding itself. The study of 
^ f!.rrangmg and exijpercssing our thoughts fwitli propriety, 
**> teaches to think, as wdl as to speak, acoaratdy/* 

Before the close of this Introduction, it may not be 
supei'ftuous to observe, that the Compiler of the following 
work has no interest in it, but that wldch arises from the 
hope, that it will prove of some advantage to young per- 
sons, and relieve the latunirs -of those who are employed in 
their editkration. He \\ishes to promote, in some degree, 
the cause of virtue, as well as of learning ; and, with this 
view, he has been studious, through the whole of the work, 
no^ oi^y to avoid every example and illustration, which 
B-iij^ht'have an improper effect on ^e minds of youth ; but 
also to introduce, on many occasions, such as have a moral 
and religious tendency. His attention to objects of so 
tiVQch importance will, he trusts, meet tlie approbation of 
every well-disposed reader. If they were faithfully re- 
garded in all books of education, tkey woidd doi^tless 
contribute very materially to the order and happiness of 
society, by guarding the innocence, ^nd cherishing tlie 
virtue of the risin g generatiwai . 

Mffldgate, adar Yoi'!:,— 1795. 



TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar rccciiBwl considera- 
ble alterations and additions: but works of tins nature 
admit of repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps, never 
complete. The author, solicitous to render his book more 
worthy of the encouraging approbation bestowed on it by 
the public, has again revised the work with care and atten- 
tion. The new edition, he hopes, will be found much iva- 
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proved. The additions, which are very considerable, arcr 
chiefly, such as are calculated, to expand the learner's 
views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to render 
the study of grammar botli easy and interesting. This 
edition contains also a new and enlarged system of parsing j 
copious lists of nouns arranged according to their gender 
and number ; and many notes and observations, which 
serve to extend, or to explain, particular rules and posi- - 
itons.* 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours to* 
elucidate the principles of the work, there are few of the 
divisions, arrangements, definitions, or rules, against which 
critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible objections; The 
subject is attended with so much intricacy, and admits of 
views so various, that it was not possible to render every 
part of it unexceptionable ; or to accommodate the work, 
in all respects, to the opinions and prepossessions of every 
grammarian and teacher. If the author has adopted that 
system which, on the whole, is best suited to the nature of 
the subject, and conformable to the sentiments of the most 
judicious grammarians ; if his reasonings and illustrations, 
respecting particular points, are founded on just principles, 
and the peculiarities of the English language ; he has, per- 
haps, done all that could reasonably be expected in a . 
work of this nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a f 
hope, that the book will be still more extensively approved 
and circulated. 

• The author conceives that the occasional strictures, disi')erscd' 
through the book, and intended to illustrate and support a number 
of important grammatical points, will not, to young persons of in« 
genuity, appear to be dry and useless discussions. He is persuaded^ 
that, by such persons, they will be read with attention. And he pre- 
sumes that these strictures will gratify their curiosity, stimulate ap- 
plication, and give solidity and permanence to their grammatickh. 
knowledge. 

Holdgate, near York,^lB04. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



IjUjnglish grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English -language with propriety. 
I It is divided into lour parts, viz. orthogra- 

; PHY, ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

This division may be rendered more intelligible to young 
minds9][)y observing, in'bUier words, that Grammar treats, 
, firsts of the form and sound of the lettefs, the combination 
of letters into syllables, a£nd syllables into words ; accondluy 
of the different sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation ; thirdly^ of the union and right order 
of wofds in the formation' of a sentence ; and taaHtjy of tlie 
just pronunciation, and poetical construction of sentences. 

PART I. 

Orthografht. 



ChA'PTEH 1. Of the LEffERS. 



Sect. 1. Of the nature of the Uttersy and f^ a petfect 

alfihabet* 

An articulate sound, is the sound of the hiimaB 
voice, formed by the organs of speech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle or least part of a 
■word. 

The letters of the English language, called the 

English Alphabet^ are twenty-six in number, 

B 
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The following is a list of the Roman, Italic, and Old Eng 

lish Characters. 

Roman. Italic. Old English. Name 

Cap. Small. Cap. Small. Cap. Small. 

A a A a 3 ft ai. ^ 

B b B b QB ft bee. 

C c C c C C see. 

D d i) flf 2) D dee. 

E e £ <• dB ee. 

F f F f Si t ef. 

G g G g (S Q jee. 

n h IT b i0 p aitcJb. 

I lit 3ft i or eye. 

i i y j % i jay- 

K k K k % }k hay. 

LI LI !L I eL 

M m Jf »i ^ tn em', 

N n N n JB n f». 

O o J© 0. 

P p i* /> P P if^*. 

Q q ^ q SX ^ ~ cue. 

R r ie r B r J or. 

S fs >5 fs ® f» m. 

T t T t C t r?<?. 

U u £/■ tt H U uofyou. 

V V r u Ctt U T)<?^. 
W w W V) Wi \Ji doublet 
X X X X t X eks. 

Y y ^ J' if^ B '"'y- 



Z z Z z '£> % zed. 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, in- 
deed) of every other language, would contain a number of 
letters, precisely equal to the number of simple articulate 
sounds belonging to the language. Every simple sound 
would have its distinct character ; and that character be 
the representative of no other sound. But this is far from 
being the state of the English alphabet. It has more ori- 
ginal sounds than distinct significant letters ; and, conse- 
quently, some of these, letters arc made to repixisent, not 
One sound alone, but sevf ml sounds. This will appeal* by 
reflecting, that the sounds signified by the united letters 
/A, sh^ ng-^ are elementary, and have no single appi*opriate 
characters, in our alphabet ; and that the letters a and u 
represent tlie different sounds heard in hat, hate, hall j and 
in duty bully mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent all 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as nearly 
in the manner and order of the present English alphabet, 
as the design of the subject vdll admit ; and shall annex to 
each character the syllable or word, which contains its 
proper and distinct sound. And here it "will be proper to 
begin with the vowels. 

Letters denoting the 
simple sounds, 
a 
a 
a 
a 
e 
e 

• 

1 

o 
o 
o 
u 
u 

By this list it appears, that there arc in the EivgW^iv 



a? heard 


in 


Words containing the 
simple sounds, 
fate. 


as 


in 






fall. 


as 


in 






fat. 


as 


in 






far. 


a9 


in 






inc. 


aa 


in 






met. 


aa 


in 






pine. 


aa 


in 






pin. 


aa 


in 






no. 


aa 


in 






hot.. 


aa 


tn 






move. 


aa 


in 






mule. 


aa 


in 






tub. 


aa 


in 


• 




bull. 
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language fourteen simple vowel sounds: but as t and 2^ 
when pronoxmced long, may be considered as diphthcrngs, 
or diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly speaking, con-- 
tains but twelve simple vowel sounds ; to represent which^ 
\re have only five distinct characters or letters. If a mjar^ 
is the same specific sound as. a in fat ; and u in buUy the 
same as in movr, which is the opinion of some gramma-^ 
rians ; then there are but ten original vowel sounds in the 
English language. 

The following list will show the sounds of the conso- 
nants, being in number twenty -two. 



Letters denoting 


the 


Words containing the 


fimple sounds. 






simple sounds. 


b 


as heoi'd 


I in 


bay, tub. 


d 


aa 


in 


day, sad. 


f 


€3 


in 


off, for. 


V 


as 


in 


van, love. 


? 


as 


in 


egg, g-o. 


h» 


aa 


in 




hop, ho^ 


k 


, as 


in 


kill, oak. 


1 


as 


in 


lap, all. 


m 


as 


in 


m^y, mum. 


n 


aa 


in 


no, on. 


P 


as 


in 


pin, mapu 


r • 


as 


in 


i*ap, cry. 


s 


as 


in 


so, lass. 


z 


as 


in 


zed, buzz. 


t 


a-j 


in 


top, mat. 


w 


aa 


in 


wo, will. 


V 


as 


in 


3'e, yes. 


. «g 


as 


in 


ing, sing. 


sh 


as 


in 


shy, ash. 


th 


as 


in 


thin, thick. 


th 


aa 


in 


then, them. 


zh 


as 


in 


pleasure. 


Several letters marked in 


the English 


alphabet, as con- 



* Some grammarians suppose k to mark only an aspiration, or 
breathing : but it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed ,in a 
purticiiiiir manner, by. the organs of speech. 

Encjclopiecdia Britannica* 
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sonants, are cither superfluous, ot represent, not simple, but 
cpmplex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both 
its sounds ; the one being expressed by A:, and the other 
by s, . G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, but a 
complex sound ; as age is pronounced aidge. J is unne- 
cessary, because its sound, and that of the soft gy are in 
our laBg;uage the same. Q, with its attendant i/,' is either 
complex, and resolvable into Ar^t^, as in quality ; or unne- 
cessary, because its sound is the same with X:, as in opaque, 
X is compounded of gs^ as in examfile ; or of ks^ as in 

€Xfl€Ct» 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of the 
•English language should be taught to pronounce perfectly, 
and with facility, every original simple sound that belongs 
to it. By a timely and judicious care in this respect, the 
voice will be prepared to utter, witli ease and accuracy, 
every combination of sounds ; and taught to avoid that 
confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing words, 
which accompanies, through life, many persons, who have 
not, in this respect, been properly instructed at an early 
period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself : as, a, e, o ; which arc 
formed without the help of any other sound, 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of a vow- 
el : as by dy /, I; which require vowels to ex- 
press them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e^ i, {?, u, and sometimes 
w and y. 

fFsindy are consonants when they begin a word 
or syllable ; but in every other situation they are 
called vowels, 

B 2 
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It is generally acknowledged by tlie best gmmmariansy 
that w and y are consonants when they begin a syllable or 
word, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
consonants when used as initials, seems to be evident from 
their not admitting the article <m before them, as it would 
be improper to say an walnut, an yard, &c. ; and £roi» 
their following a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That they are 
vowels in other situations, appears from their regularly 
taking the sound of other vowels ; as, iv has the exact 
sound. of u in saw, few, now, &c. ; and t/ that of t, ivt 
hymn, fly, crystal, Sec. See the letters W and Y, pages 
30 and 31.* • 

We present ihe following as more ex££t and philosopLi- 
cal definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself^ 
and foraied by a coniinued effusion of the breatli, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteratioi> 
in the position, or any motion of the c/i^ans of speech, fron^ 
the moment the vocal sound commences, tUl it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself, but which, joinecl with a vowel, forms a complete 
tound, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
^eech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and 
the ^(mtiiotmi. But there does not appear to be any foun- 
dation for the distinction. SimpUcity is. essential to the 
nature of a vowel; which excludes every degree of mixe^: 
or compound sounds. It requires, according to the defi^ 
nition, but one conformation of the organs of speech, to 
form it ; and no motion in the organs, whilst it is formmg,. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-i^ 
vowels. 



• The letters w and y are of an ambiguoua nature ; being cQnso- 
jjants at the beginning of words, and vowels at tlie end. 

J^ncydopadia Britmnii^, 
walker's Critical pronouncing Dictionary, page 24,. 
PEilRY's English Dicticxiaiy, Preface, j^age 7, 
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The mutes cannot be sounded at all without 
' the aid of a voweL They are ^, j&, /, d^ k, and c 
and g hard. 

The semi- vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves, they are /, /, w, «, r, t;, s^ z, x, and 
c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, niy n, r, 
are also distinguished by the name of liquids j from 
their readily uniting with other consonants, and 
flowing as it were into their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essentia] to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fuDy uttei*ed without the 
sad of a voweL We may furtlier observe, that even the 
names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in recit- 
ing the alphabet, require the help of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes> the assjist- 
ant vowels follow tjie consonjoits : as, be^ fie^ te^ de, ka. 
In pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels 
generally precede the consonants : as ef el, em, en , ttr, e^, 
cjr. The exceptions are, ce^ ge, ve, zed. 

This distinction between the nature and the naTne of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex-^ 
plaiiied to the pupil. They are frecjuently confounded by 
-writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on the 
name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a conso- 
nant : and, by this means, the student is led into error and 
perplexity, respectnig these elements of language. It 
ahouLd be impressed on his mind, that the name of every 
consonant is a comfilcx spund ; but that the consonant it- 
«elf, is always a i^imfile sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-vowels, 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutes are tliose consonants, whose soimds cannot be 
protracted. The semuvowels^ such whose sounds can be 
continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels^ 
from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure^ 
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The pure arc those whose sounds cannot be at all prolong- 
ed : they are X:, /z, t. The impure are those whose 
sounds may be contmued, though for a very short space : 
they are b, rf, g. 

The Hiemi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and fl*/»- 
rated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ^ the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. Tlje vocal are /, tw, 
w, r, v, vfj y, Zj th fiat, zA, ng : the aspirated, /i A, s, 
$h sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into fiure and 
imfiure. The pure are those which are formed entirely by 
the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are seven pure— ^, w^ n, r, w, y, 
ng : four impure— t^, z, th flat, zA 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as ca 
in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in|ike nnianner; as, eau in beau, ie^v in 
view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters was doubtless, originally 
heard in pronouncing the words which contain them. 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name of 
diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are marked by 
the term impro/ier. As the diphthong derives its name 
and nature from its sound, and not from its letters, and 
properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union of two 
vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be entitled 
to that appellation ; and the single letters i and w, when 
pronounced long, must, in this view, be considered as 
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diphthongs. The triphthongs, having at most bwt two 
sounds, are merely ocular, and are, therefore, by some 
grammarians classed witli the diphtliongs. 

Sect. 2. General observations on the sounds cffthe letters . 

A 

ji has four sounds ; the long or sender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ^ as in far, farm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in pro- 
per names ; as in B|iaam, Ooiaan, Isaac ; but not in Baal^ 
Gaal. 

Ae has the sound of long e. It is sometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retun this form : as, scnigma, 
xquator, &c. ; but others have laid it aside, and wike 
enigma, Cesar, Eneas, Ike. 

The diphthong ai h'dts exactly the long slider sound of 
a ; as in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tare, &c. : except 
plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a Tew others. 

jlu is generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the short or open a : as iii 
aunt, slaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the scund of long o i.\ 
hautboy ; arid that of o short in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Aw^ has always the sound of broad a ; as in bawl, scraw!, 
crawl. 

Ay^ like its near relation a?, is pronounced like the Ion j 
slender sound of a s as in pay, d^y, delpy. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rfiubarb. Sec. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtoi*, subtle, 
&c. In others, besides being silent, it Icn^licns tiie sylU- 
ble : as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different sound'i 
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A hard sound like A:, before a, o, «, r, /, ^ ; as, in early 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, See. ; and when it etid& 
a syllable ; as, in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like s before e, r, and y, generally ; as in 
center, face, civil, -cymbal, mercy, &c* It has some- 
times the sound of «A ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, 8cc. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according ta English orthography, 
never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our best dic- 
tionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many 
writers of latter years omit the k in words of two or more 
syllables ; and this practice is gaining ground, though it is 
productive of irregularities ; such as writing mimic and 
mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sonnded like tch ; as in church, chiny 
chaff, charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has 
the sound oi k ; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, 
distich ; and ' in foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, 
Enoch, &c. 

CA, in some words derived ffoni the French, takes the 
sound of ah ; ^ in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

CA, in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k ; as in arch- 
sUigel, archieves, Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, 
archer, and arch-enemy : but before a consonant it always 
sounds like tch ; as in archbishop, archduke, archpresby- 
ter, &c. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless 
it may be said to take the sound of r, in stuffed, tripped,' 
kc. stuft, tiipt, &c. 

E has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe. 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short i ; as in England, 
yts^ pretty. 
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JS is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono-* 
syllables that have no other vowel : as, me, he, she : or in 
substantives derived from the Greek ; as catastrophe, epi- 
tome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the fore- 
going consonants ; as, force, rs^, since, oblige : or to 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, pine ; 
Tcibj robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long ; as 
in appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound of 
short e ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is some- 
times pronounced like the long and slender a ; as in bear, 
break, great. 

JSau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
fiound of long u. 

£ij in general, soimds the same as long and slender a ; as 
in deign, vein, neighbour, Sec. It has the sound of long e 
in seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, Sec. It is some- 
times pronounced like short i ; as in foreign, forfeit, so- 
Tcreign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and some- 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the 
sound of short t/ ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &c. 

Eu IS always sounded like long u or ew ; as in feud« 
deuce. 

Ev> is almost always pronounced like long u : as in few» 
new, dew. 

Ey^ when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where 
it is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of € long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 



F keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, ipid- 
dle, and end of words ; as fancy, muflin, mischief, Sec. : 
except in q/; in which it has the flat sound of ov ; but not 
in composition ; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We should not 
pronounce a wive's jointure, a caive's head \ but a wife's 
jointure^ a csJPs head. 
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G 

G has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay^ go, gun : tibe 
other soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a woi*dit is always hard ; as in bag, smig^ 
frog. It is hard before a, o, w, /, and r ; as game, gone, 
gulJ; glory, grandeur. 

G before r, f , and ?/, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, gin- 
ger, Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and * 
some others. 

G is mute before n : as in gnash, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gn at tlie end of a word, or syllsd^le accented, givet 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in re^gn, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn, impugned ; pronounced impune, im- 
prene. Sec. 

Ghj at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
hard ^ ; as gho^t, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimes 
at the end, it is quite silent ; as in right, high, plough, 
ihighty. 

xVt the end it has often the sound of/; as in laugh, 
cough, tough. Sometimes, only the g is sounded ; as in 
burgh, burgher. « 

H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before observed, 
sji articulate sound, and not merely an aspiratipn. It b 
heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute 
at the beginning of a word. It is always silent after r ; as, 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

//final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah I 
hah 1 oh ! foh ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap- 
pened, that many persons have become sdmost incapable of 
acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to incul- 
cate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 

I 

I has a long sound ; as in fipe ; and a short one ; as ' 
in sin. 
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The l6ng sound is always marked by the e final in mono- 
syllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live. Before r it is 
often soimded like a short « i as, flirt, first. In some 
words it has the sound of e long ; as in machine, bomba- 
zine, ms^azine. 

The mphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya ; as in 
christian, filial, poinard ; pronounced christ-yan. Sec. It 
has sometimes the sound of short i >* as in cariiage, mar- 
riage, parfiament. 

le sounds in general &ke e long ; as in grief, thief, gre* 
nadier. It has also the soimd of long i ; as in die, pie, lie : 
and sometimes that of short is as m sieve. 

leu has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

Jo, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
dbtinct syllables ^ as priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations Hon and «ton, are sounded exactly like the verb 
shun ; except when the t is preceded by a ov x ; as in 
question, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 
in two syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 
these vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; as in precious, 
factious, noxious, 

J 

J\s pronounced exactly Hke soft g ; except in hallelujah, 
where it is pronounced like y. 

K 
JThas the sound of chard, and is used before eand/, 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft ; as, 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in 
knife, knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; except in 
Habakkuk ; but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel 
by a double consonant ; as cockle, pickle, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as, in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosyllables : 
as, mill, will, fall, except where a diphthong precedes it ; 
as, hail, toil> soil. 

C 
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i>, atthe end of words, is pronounced like a weak#/; 
in wldch the e is almost mute ; as, taHc, shuttle. 

M 

' M has always the same sound ; as,' tnunnur, monument- 
dlf except in comptroller^ which is pronounced controller. 

N 

J\^ has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net) no- 
ble, the other a wringing sound like ng ^ as in thank) ban- 
quet, &c. 

JS/'is mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded Iqf 
m ; as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing' must always have its ringing souad ; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers havewip- 
posed that when ing is preceded by ingj it should be pro- 
nounced m; as, tdnging, bringing, should be sounded 
ainginy bringin : but as it is a good rule, with respect to pvot 
nunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless cuBtoih 
has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem proper to 
adopt this innovation. 

o 

has a long sovmd ; as in note, bone, obedient, over ; 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot, tr^ 

It has sometimes the short sound of u; «is, son, com^ 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ^ as in 
prove, move, behove ; and often like au ; as in nor, for, 
lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad) 
abroad, groat, where it takes the soimd of broad a ; as, 
abrawd. Sec. Oe has the sound of ^gle e. It is some- 
times long ; as in foetus, Antoeci : and sometimes short ; 
as in oeconomics oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, 
tiirpe, hoe, and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and elong united, as in boy ; as boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anmnt: which should never be pronounced as if 
written bile^ spiki tile, Sec. 
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Oo almost always preseires its long regular sound ; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a fe\i^ others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short u. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six (Afferent sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent Xxy ovf \sx down ; as in 
bound, foimdt HUm>und« 

Th^ secQ»4. i^ that of short i( i as. in ^nough» trouble, 
jourc^y. 

Tbeth^rd^the^of 0^4* c^ in soup, youth, tournamentt 
' Th^ &un)^ is th^^ of loiig ;. ^ in ^o^gh, mpum, 
poi^ltice.^ 

Th^ f^ is tb^ of shopt 0,, 9^ ift ?owg^, t»ougb, 

'X^.^ ^^ |s ijo^ of awe / as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like oik ki thou ; as in bjcq^rn, 
dowry, shower. It has aisq the SQ^nd, of Iqb^p; ^in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The (fiphthong oy is but another form for oi, and is pro* 
nounced exactly lil^e it. 



P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board9 where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mute ; as 
in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between in and t s as, 
tempt, empty, prejsumptuous. 

PA is generally pronounced like /; as in philosophy, 
philanthrophy, PhiUp, 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 

Q is always followed by u ; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 
Qu is sometimes sounded like k; as, conquer^ liquor, 
risque. 

R 

R ha!^ a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage \ and a 
smooth one ; as is hard, card, regard. 
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jRcj at the end of many words, is pronounced 
weak er s as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 



<Sr has two different sounds. . 

A soft and fiat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dis: 

A sharp hissing sound ; as saint, sister, Cyprus. 

It is always sharp at tlie beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; 2 
was, trees, eyes ; except in the words this, thus, u 
rebus, surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with 

It sotmds like z before ion, if a vowel -goes befoi 
intrusion ; but like a sharp, if it follows a consonar 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mut< 
^muse ; and before y final ; as rosy ; and in the wo 
som, desire, wisdom. Sec. 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 



T has its customary sound ; as in take, temf 

Ti before a vowel has the sound oish ; as in sal^ 
except in such w<M*ds as tierce, tiara, &c. and unle 
eoes before ; as, question ; and excepting also deri 
m)m words ending in ^ ; as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one soft and fiat ; as 
^rhether, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, 
think, breath. 

7%, at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in 
thick, thunder : except in that, then, thus, thithe 
some others. 7%, at the end of words, is also shar 
death, breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneal 

7%, in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, pantli 
thodox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, br< 
and a few others. 

7%, between two vowels, i& generally fiat in words 
ly English ; as, fiither, heathen, together, neither, n 

7%, between two vowels, in words from the 1 
languages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sym 
Athens, theatre, apothecary* 



) 
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7% is sometimes pronounced like simple^/ as, Tho- 
mas, thyme, Thames^ asthma. 

U 

U has three sounds, Tiz. 

A longp sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

Anobtuse soiKui, liko oo / as in bull, full, bushel. 

The Strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
soimd, is^ in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, biisness, berry, and berrkd* 

ji is now often used be&re words be^nning with u long, 
and g^ always befose those that begin with u short ; as,' a 
union, a university, a useful book ; an upFoar, an usher, an 
umbrella. 

The (Mphthong ua has sometimes the sound oiwa ; as 
in assuage, persuade, smtiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. , 

Ue is often sounded like we ; as in quench, querist, con- 
qest. It has also the sound of long u ; as in cue, hue, 
ag^e. In a few words it is pronounced like e short ; as 
in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as iu 
antique, (Clique, prorogue^ catalogue, dialogue, See. 

Ui is frequently pronounced itd ; as in languid, anguish, 
exti^uish« It has sometimes the sound pf i long ; as in 
guide, 'guile, disguise : and sometimes that of i short ; as 
in guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some words it is sounded 
like Ipng u ; as in juice, suit, pursuit : and af^er r, like 
00 ; a^ in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo ; as in quote, quoruiA, 
quondam. 

Uy has the sound of long <? ; as in obloquy, soliloquy ; 
pronouneed obloquee, &c. except, buy, and its derivatives. 

V 

F has the ^ound of fiat/, and bears i^e same relation to 
it».t^ b doQS to^ d to tf hard g^to ky and z to a. It has abo 
«Re uniform sound ; as, vain, vanity, love. 

W 

Tf^ wbeD a consonant^ has nearly the sound ot oo ; \i& 

C 2 
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-water resembles the sound of ooater ; but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than 009 and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounceS) with attention, the words tiro, woo^ beware; 
and who reflects that it will not admit the article tm be* 
fore it ; which 00 would admit. In some words it is not 
sounded ; as in ans^^er, sword, wholesome : it b always 
silent before r ,• as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrongs 
wry, bewray, Sec. 

fV before h is pronounced as if it were after the h: 9Sf 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

J^is often joined to at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow^ 
know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a voweU and is distinguished in. the pro- 
nunciation, it has exactly the same ssound as u would have 
in the same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, saw** 
yer^ vowel, outlaw* 

X 

1 has three sounds, viz. 

ft is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names of 
Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ksj when it ends a syllable ^nth 
the accent upon it ; as, exit, exercise, excellence ; or 
when the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with 
a consonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like gz^ when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; 
as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, egast^ 
•gzample. 

Y 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee $ as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
^hat this is not its exact soiind, wDl be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words ye^ yesy new^year^ in which its 
just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires 
a stronger exertion of .the organs of speech to pronounce 
it, thftn is required to pronounce ee ^ but its formation i& 
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essentially different. It will not admit of on before it, as 
ee will in the following example ; an eel. The opinion 
that y and to^ when they begin a word or syllable, take 
exactly the sound of ce and oo^ has induced some gramma- 
rians to assert} that these letters are always vowels.or diph- 
thongs* 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as i 
i¥ould have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, jus- 
tify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an « uttered with a closer compres- 
sion of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat « / as, freeze, 
frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds fji the let- 
:ers vary, as they are diflerently associated, and that the 
pronunciation of these associations depends upon the posi- 
tion of the accent. It may also be observed, that, m order 
to pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid to 
the vowels which are not accented. There is scarcely 
any thing which more distinguishes a person of poor edu- 
cation from a person of a good one, than the pronuncia- 
tion of the unaccentM vowels. When vowels are under the 
accent^ the best speakers and the lowest of the people, with 
veryTfew exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner ; 
but the unaccented vovrels in the mouths of the former, 
have a distinct, open and specific sound, while the latter 
often totally i^nk them, or change them into some other 
sound. 

Sect. S. The nature of arttculation exfikdned. 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not im- 
properly, be here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious 
student, and serve to explain more fully the nature of ar- 
ticulation, and the radical distinction between vowels and 
consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified, in its passage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is 



that tutcj which on touchhig the forepart of our throat 
externally, vre feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx^ con- 
sisting of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded or 
brought together, by the action of certain muscles iK^iich 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larjmx 
there is ^ small opening, called the glottis^ through which 
the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening is not 
wider than one tenth of an inch ; and, therefore^ the breath 
transmitted through it from the lungs, must pass with con- 
siderable velocity. The voice, thus formed,, is streAgthf 
ened and softened by a reverberation from the palate, and 
other hollow places in the inside of the mouth and nostrils ; 
and as these are better or worse shaped for this reverlierar 
tion, the voice is said 'to be more or less agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same human voice is capable of uttering, together 
with the smallness of the diameter of the glottis ; and re- 
flect, that the same diameter must always produce the same 
tone, and, consequently, that to every change o^ tcme a 
correspondent change of diameter is neeessary ; we tiiiist 
be filled with admiration at the mechanism of these piM^S, 
and the fineness of the fibres that operate in producing 
effects so minute, so various, and in their proportions so ex* 
actly uniform* For it admits of proof, that the diameter 
of the human glottis is capable. of more than sixty distinct 
degrees of contraction or enlargement, by each of whjieb a 
different note is produced j and yet the greatest diameter 
of that aperture, as before observed, does not exceed one 
tenth of 2Si inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and what we 
call artictUfLtion^ is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, 
or larynx, but by the action pf the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, Ups, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, till 
the breath or voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called yowel 
sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large^ or somewhat smaller, or very small ; 
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which IS one cause of the variety of voweb ; a particular 
sound being produced by each peordcular aperture. More- 
over, in passing through an open mouth, the voice may be 
gtntly acted vfion^ by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and throat ; whence another source of 
variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, 
agreeably to the plan in page 15 ; and the learners, by ob- 
serving the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, &c. when 
they are uttering the soimds, will perceive that various 
operations of these organs of speech, are necessary to the 
production of the different vowel sounds ; and that by mi* 
nute variations they may all be distinctly pronounced^ 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is tty- 
tally intercefitedy or strongly com/iresaedy there is formed a 
certain modification of ardculate sound, which, as express- 
ed by a character in writing, is called a consonant. Silence 
is the effect of a total interception ; and indistinct sound, of 
a strtMig compression ; and therefore a consonant is not 
of itself a distinct articulate voice ; and its influence in 
varying the tones of language is not clearly perceived, un- 
less it be accompanied by an opening of the mouth, that is, 
by a vowel. > 

By maldng the experiment with attention, the student 
will perceive that each of the mutes is formed by the voice 
being intercefited by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by tiie tongue and throat ; and that tl/h semi'Vpwela are 
formed by fiie same organs strongly compressing the voice 
in its passage^ but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different 
seats where they are formed, or the several organs of 
speech chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divi- 
ded into several classes, and denominated as follows : those 
are called labials^ which are formed by the lips ; those 
dentalsy that are formed by tlie teeth ; palatals ^ that are 
formed with the palate ; and nasals that are formed by the 
nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, distinct, 
and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first principles 
of language, and a wish to lead young minds to^^fexxXYi^ 



consideration of a subject so curioiis and useful, have in* 
duced the compiler tobestow particular attention on the pre^« 
ceding part of his work. Some writers tlunk that these 
subjects do not properly constitute any part of ^ammar ; 
and consider them as the eicclusiye province of the spelling- 
book ; but if we reflect that letters and their sounds ^kre the 
constituent principles of that art, which teaches us to speak 
and write with propriety, and that very little knowledge of 
their nature is acquired by the spellHi^-book, we must adr 
mit that they property tfelong to g^mmar ; and tl^ a 
rational consideration of these elementary principles of Uui»' 
guage, is an object that demands the attention of the yoitfig 
grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious aii4 em^ 
inent writer (Quinctilian) respecting tlus part oi grammar, 
may, perhaps, be properly introduced on the present oc- 
casion. 

^ Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of 
small consequence, to show the distinction between voweb 
and consonants, and to divide the letter into liquids and 
mutes. But they who penetrate into the innermost parts 
of this temple of science, will there discover such refine- 
ment and subt^ty of matteiS as are not only proper to 
sharpen the understandings of young persons, but sufficient 
to give exercise for the most profound knowledge and 
erudition.** 

The elementary sounds, under their sms^lest combina- 
tion produce a syllable ; syllables properly combined pro- 
duce a word ; words duly combined produce a senteiue ; 
and sentences properly combined produce an oration or 
discourse. Thus it is, says Harris, in his Hermes, that 
to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain elemen- 
tary sounds, we owe tiiat variety of articulate voices, which 
has been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so innu* 
merable a iiiultitude, as all the present and past generations 
of men. 
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CHAPTER II. 

-Of^lLJBLES^ and the Ruizes fn' arranging^ (hem. 

A SyllabXe is a sound, either simple or com- 
potinded, pronounced by a single impulse' of the 
voice, and constituting a word, or part of a word : 
asy a, an, anU 

SpelHng is the art of rightly dividing words in- 
to their syllables ; or of expressing a word by its 
proper letters. 

The following are the general rules for the divisicm of 
words into syllables. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter syllatile : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source : 
except the letter tl ; as, ex*ist, ex-amine : tind except 
liluelKiBe words compounded ; as upK>n, un-eren, dis-ease. 

3. Two consonants proper to begui a wcHti, must not be 
separated ; as, {a<^Ue, sti'^fle. But when they come between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word,* they must 
be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de-^hrone, 
de-stroy. "But when the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is pronounced short, one of the consonants, always belongs 
to' that syllable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begin a word, meet between two vowels, the first con- 
sonant is always kept with the first syllable in the division : 
as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dap-ple, con- 
strain. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house> grace- 
ful, over-power^ rest-less^ iierer-tbe-^less. 
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7. Grammatical, and othes particular terminations^ art 
generally separated ; as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-in^, 
teach«er, contend-est, great^er, wretch«ed^ good^esS) 
love-ly. 

Some of the preceding rules may be liable to considerttble 
exceptions ; and therefore it is said by Dr. Lowth and 
others, that the best and easiest direction for dividing the 
syllables in spelling, is to divide them as they are naturally 
separated in a right pronunciation ; without regard to tli^ 
derivation of woi^s, or the possible combinatibn of coil* 
sonants at the beginning of a syllable. 

CHAPTER^ III. 

Of Words in general^ and the Rules fir 9fiel£ng them. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by com- 
mon consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyl- 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word 
of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative, 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re* 
duced to any simpler word in the language : as, 
man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be redu- 
ced to another word in English of greater simpli- 
city ; as, manful, goodness, contentment, York- 
shire.* 

There are many English words which^ though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives ; thus, cir- 

* A compound word is included under the head of derivative 
words: as, penknife, teacup, looking-glftss : may be reduced t« 
-iftiffr words o/^7«ater simplicity. 
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t, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
te, 8cc. jprimitive words in English, will be found 
is when traced in the Latin tongue, 
thography of the English language is attended 
:h uncertainty and perplexity. But a considerable 
is inconvenience may be remedied, by attending 
leral laws of formation-: and, for this end, the 
i presented with a view of such general maxims in 
primitive and derivative words, as have been aT- 
versally received, 

RULfi I., 

yllables ending with^ /, or s, preceded by a single 
ulple the final consonant : as, staff, mill, pass, Sec. 
•exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his 

ind thus. 

RUI.B II, 

yllables ending with any consonant but /i l-, or- 
eceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
t ; excepting add, ebb, butt, e^^^ odd, err, inn, 

RULE III. 

, ending with t/, preceded by a consonant, fonn 
Is of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
ciples, comparatives, and superlatives, by chang- 
i : as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou earnest ; he car- 
carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, hap- 

•esent participle in ingy retains the y, that i may 
Libled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 
preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
not changed ; as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloySf 
c. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; from which are 
ud, paid, and said ; and their compounds, unl^d, 
nsaid, Sec. 

RiJLE IV. 

. ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
• an additional sellable, beginning with ^ cotv^o- 

D 
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nant, commonly change y into i ; as, happy, happily, hap* 
piness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is veijr 
rarely changed in the ad<titional syllable : as, coy, coyljF; 
boy, boyish, boyhood ; annoy, annoyer, an&oyance ; joy, 

loyless, joyful. 

•RULE V. 

Words ending with a single consonant, preceded by a 

^ «ingle Towel, and with the ^cent on the last syllable, upoB 

assuming an additional syllable beginning with a vowdy 

double the consonant ; as to abet, an abettor ; to beg^, a 

beginner ; a fen, fenny ; wit, witty ; thin, thinnish, &c. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pit« 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains single : as, to toiV 
toiling ; to offer, an offerinc; ; maid, maiden, &c. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but l<t anJl taking 
ness^ less, ly, or/w/, after them, preserve the letter double f 
as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, 
distressful, &c. But those words which end with double/^ 
and take, ness, leaa^ ly, ovful^ after them, generally onnt 
one / / as fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

RULE VII. 

J^ess, less, ly, ond/ul, added to words ending with alent 
f , do not cut it off : as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ful ; except in a few words ; as duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. 

Menty added to words ending with silent e, generally 
preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, 
incitement, &c. The words judgment, abridgment, ac- 
knowledgment, are dcAiations from the rule. 

Like other tenninations, ment changes y into «, when pre- 
ceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, accompaniment ; 
merry, merriment. 

RULE IX. 

Mh and ibh^ when incoi-porated into words ending with 
silent e, almost always cut it ofif : as blame, blamable ; 
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cur^9 curable ; sense, sensible, 8cc. : but i£c or g soft comes 
before e in the original word, the e is then preserved ii» 
iHTords compounded with able ; as change, changeable ; 
peace, peaceable, Sec. 

RULB X. 

When rng of ish is adkied to words ending with silent e, 
the e is almost universally omitted $ as, place, placing } 
lodge, lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish* 

RULE %u 

Words taken into composition, often drop thoise letters 
which were superfluous in their »mples ; as haoidful^ 
dunghil, witha3, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English words, is 
fer from being uniform, even amongst writers of distinction. 
Thus, honour and honor ^ inqtdre ^nd enquire j negotiate and 
negodmejcontrol and controul^exfienae ^xidexfienceyallege and 
alledgey surfirtse and surprize^ abridgment and abridgement^ 
and many other orthographical variations, are to be met 
with in the best modem pubiicationsy Some authority lor 
deciding differences of this nature, appears to be necessary i 
and where can we find one of equal pretensions with Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary ? though a few of his decisions do 
not appear to be wari'anted by the principles of etymology 
and analogy, the stable foundations of his improvements. 
— ^ As the weight of truth and reason (says Nares in his 
" Elements of Orthoepy") is irresistible. Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary has nearly fixed the external form of our Ian* 
gus^e. Indeed, so convenient is it to have one acknow- 
ledged standard to recur to ; so much preferable, in matters 
of this nature, is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a con- 
tinual' change, and fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfec- 
tion ; that it is earnestly to be hoped, that no author will 
henceforth^ on slight grounds, be tempted to innovate." 
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CHAPTER I^ 

^d Gknerji View of the PAnrs of Sf^emch. 



THE second part of grammar is etymology: 
uhich treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts of speech ; 
namely, the article, the substantive or 
NOUN ; the pronoun, the adjective, the 
VERB, the ADVERB, the preposition, the con- 
junction, and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substan- 
tives, to point them out, and to show how far their 
signification extends : as, a garden, an eagle, the 
M^oman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion: 
as, London^ maUy virtue. 

A substantr/e may, in general, l;e ' distingiiishefl by its 
I'lking an article before it, or by its making sense of itself ; 
as, a book'^ the aiin^ an apple ; ttmpcruncey induBtry^ cKaBtky, 

3. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, ' ' The man is happy ; he is benevo* 
Jent; A* is useful*" 
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4s An Acljc^ctive is a word added to a substan- 
I tive to express its quality : as, ** An industrious 
■ Jnan ; a wr/w«5 woman." 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense with 
the addition of the word thing : as, a good thing ; a dad 
thing : or of any particular substantive ; as a sweet apple, 
^fdcasant .prospect. 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies td s£, to 
DO, or to SUFFER : as, *' I am; 1 rule ^ I am 
ruled y 

A Verb may be distinguished, by its making sense with 
any of the personal pronouns, or the word to before it : as 
1" v)alk^ he filaya^ they write ; or, to watky to play^ to write, 

6. An adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another ad- 
verb, to express some quality or circumstance re- 
specting it : as, '* He reads %v€ll; a truly good 
man ; he writes 'oery correctly.'^'* 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering; 
to the question. How ? how much ? when \ or where ? as, 
in the phrase " He reads correctly^^ tlie answer to the 
question, How does he read ? is correctly, 

7- Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them : 
as ''He Yf tut from London to York;'* ''she is 
above disguise ^," " they are supported by iudus- 
trj'*" 

A Preposition may be knoAvn by its admitting after it a 
personal ptenoun, in the objective case ; as, with^ for, to, 
tic. wittallwrthe^ob^tiTe eaam c^Gtcr them ; With himy for 
Aery to t^cm9 ^c. 

P 2 
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8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that fe 
chiefly used to connect or join together sentences^ 
so as, out of two, to make one sentence :. it somOi 
times connects only words : as, " Thou and ht 
are happy, because you are good/* " Two and 
three are five.'* 

0. Interjections are words throwTi in betweea 
the parts of a sentence, to express the passions or 
emotions of the speaker : as " O virtue ! how 
amiable thou art V^ 

The observations which have been made, to did learners^ 
in distinguishing the parts^of speech from one another, may 
afford them some small assistance ; but it will certainly be 
much more instructive, to distinguish them by the defini- 
tions, and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are ex- 
emplified : 

1 '2 7 2512 472 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ;: 
B 5 5 7 3 T ^ 42 7 

and was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for- 
X 486 4 2S966« 

the greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas ! how oftei^ 
5 3 5 3 7 14 7 ? 

do we pervert it ta the woi*8t of purposes. 

In the foregoing sentence, the words t/ie^ a, are artifcles ;: 
fioiifer^ afieech J faculty^ 7fian^ Creator ^ uses^ fiurpoees^ are sub- 
stantives ; him, fifSj we J it^ are pronouns ; peculiar^ dene/l^ 
centj greatest^ excelten^y worsts are adjectives ; £*, wasj bet' 
ionved'i doj pervert^ are verbs ; inostj how^ often, are ad- 
verbs ; qfy to, on, by, for, are prepositions ; and, but, are 
conjunctions ; and alas is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the 

parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 

grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, makhig the par- 

^eiple a distinct part ; some eight, excluding the participle* 

ftnd rankiigig the adjective under tlie noun $ gome four, and* 

/Others only twoj (the npun and the verb,), suppoging thft 
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?estto be cimtained in the parts of their divi^don. We 
have followed those authors, who appear to have given 
them the most natural and intelligrole distribution. Some 
remains on the division made by the learned Home Tooke, 
are contained in the first section of the eleventh chapter 
of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being 
considered as a part of artificial language or speech, bt-ing 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we possess 
in common with the brute creation, and by which we ex- 
press the sudden emotions and passions that actuate our 
irame. But^ as it is used in written as well as oral language, 
it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of speech. It 
is with us, a virtual sentence, in which the noun and verb, 
9TC conceded under an imperfect or indigested word.. 



CHAPTER IT.. 

Of the jRticLES,. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, ta 
point them out^ and to. show how far their signifi- 
e^ion extends ; as, a garden, antsiglcythe woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and tbe: 
a becomes (3;« before avowel,* and before a silent^; 
as, an acorn, ^« hour. But if the hht sounded, the 
flf only is to- be used; as, a hand, aheart, ahighway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessary 
distinction,^ has occasioned tiie frequent use of an before A, 
when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of the sound signified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongst readers and speakers. 

'* A instead of an is now used before words beginning with u long. 
See page 39,. letter U.. It is also used before om ; as, noany a. one. 
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An horse, am husband, an herald, an heathen, and many 
similar associations are frequently to be found in works of 
taste and merit. To remedy tHs evil, readers should be 
Caught to omit, in all similar cases, the sound of the fi) 
and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used 
in a vague sense to point out one single thing of 
the kind, in other respects indeterminate ; as 
" Give me a book ;'* that is, any book* 

The is called the definite article ; because it as- 
certains what particular thing is meant : as, ** Give 
toe />&tf book ;" meaning some book referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is 
taken in its widest sense : as, *' A candid temper 
is proper for man \>' that is, for aU mankind. 

The peculiar use and impoitance of the articles will be 
seen in the following examples ; '' The son of a kinguthe 
son of the king— a son of the king." Each of these three 
phrases has an entirely different meaning, through the dif- 
ferent application of the articles a and the. 

" Thou art a man,'* is a very general and harmless pc^^^ 
tion ; but, " Thou art the man," (as Nathan said to David,) 
is an assertion capable of sttiking terror and remorse into 
the heart. 

The article is omitted before noims that imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, 
metals, herbs, &c. ; as, prudence is commendable ; false- 
hood is odious ; anger ought to be avoided ;" &c. It is not 
prefixed to a proper name \ as, " Alexander," (because 
that of itself denotes a determinate individual or particular 
thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a particular 
family : as, " He is a Howard, or of the family of th« 
Howards ;" or by way of eminence : as, " Every man iA 
not a Newton ;" " He has the courage of an Achilles j'* - 
or when some noun is understood , <' He sailed dowx» the 
(river) Thames^ in tht (ship) Britipmiav'' 
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When an adjective is used witli the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as, " a good man," " an agreeable woman," '* liie 
best friend." On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or an ; as, " 9uch a shame," " as great a man 
as Alexander," " too careless an autlior. 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
tlie singular number only ; tlie definite article may be 
joined also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to tliis 
rule, in ^e use of the adjectives ^ew and mani/y (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though 
joined with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article c ; as, a, few men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which tlie 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or great 
number collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of 
a whdle, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, 
a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, 'an ai^grc- 
gate of many collectively taken ; and therefore still re- 
tains the article a, though joined as an adjective to a plural 
substantive ; aS; a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes pkiccd between the 
adjectives ?nanij^ and a singular noun : as, 
*' Full 7nany a gem of purest ray serene, 
" The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
" Full 7w^z7M/ ajiow^r is born to blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the desert air.*^ 
In these lines, tlie phrases, ina?iy a gf-ni^ and maiiy oJlo'Ti^^r, 
refer to viany geim and irany Jicivrrs, separately, not col- 
I actively considered.. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to advc rbs 
in the comparative and superlative deer :e ; tind its efiect 
is, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it 
the more precisely : as '* IVie more I examine it. fhi beltet 
1 like //. I like this t/ic le -st of anv." 
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CHAPTEa III. 



Of SUBSfANtlVES, 

Sect* i. Of Subatantrve^ in generate 

* f 

A StfBSTANtivE or Noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we haye any notion : 
as, London^ mariy virtue. 

Substantives are cither proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the name» 
appropriated to individuals : as, George, London, 
Thames* 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing 
many individuals under them ; as, animal, man, 
tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they become common names : as, *' He is 
the Cicero of his age ; he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve Casars,^^ 

Common names may also be used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns: 
as, " The boy is studious ; that girl is discreet."* 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken of^ and of the second when spoken to : as, 

* Nouns may also be divided into tbe following classes : Collecfi'ee 

nouns, or nouns of multitude ; as, the people, the parliament, the 

army : Abstract nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from 

their ^substances ; as knowledge, goodness, whiteness : Verbal Of 

j6a/-/ic/)^/a/ nouns ; ast beginning, reading, writing. 
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" Blessings attend us on every side ; be grateftil, 
children of men !" that is^ye children of men. 

Sect. 2. Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of sex. There are 
three genders, the masculine, the feminine, 
and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull* 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 
\ The Neuter Gender denotes objects which arc 
neither males nor females : as, a field, a horsCg a 
garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine or 
feminine gender : as, when we say of the sun, he 
is setting ; and of a ship, sheszils well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly give 
the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of impurtmg or communicating, and which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
containing or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon tJiese principles, the sun is 
said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun's light, to be feminine. The earth is generally 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, &c. are likewise 
made feminine, being receivers or containers*. •, Time is 
always masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy* Vir- 
tue is feminine from its beauty, and if s being the object of 
love.* Fortune and the church are generally put in the 
feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distinguish* 
iny the 3ex, viz. * 
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Male. 

Bachelor. 

Boar. 

Boy. 

Brother, 

Buck. 

Bull. 

Bullock or 

Steer. 

Cock. 

Dog. 

Drake. 

Earl. 

Father. 

Friar. 

Gander. 

Hart. 

Horse. 



1 . By different words : as, 



Female. 

Maid. 

Sow. 

Girl. . 

Sister. 

Doe. • 

Cow. 

> Heifer. 

Hen. 

Bitch. 

Duck. 

Countess. 

Mother. 

Nun. 

Goose. 

Roe. 

Mare. 



Male. 


Female. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


King. 


Queen. 


I^ad. 


Lass. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Milter, 


Spawner. 


Nephew. 


Niece. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Singer. 


C Songstress or 
\ Singer. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Son. 


Daughter, 


Stag. 


Hind.' 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Wizard. 


Witch, 



2. By a difference of termination : as, 



Male. 

Abbot. 

Actor. 

Administrator 

Adulterer. 

Ambassador. 

Arbiter. 

Baron.* 

Bridegroom. 

Benefactor. 

Caterer. 

Chanter. 

Conductor. 

Count. 

Deacon. 

Duke. 

Elector. 



Female. Male. 

Abbess. Landgrave. 

Actress. Lion. 
Administratrix .Marquis . 

Adultress. Master. 
Ambassadress. May or. 

Arbitress, Patron. 

Baroness. Peer. 

Bride. Poet. 

Benefactress. Priest. 

Cateress. Prince. 

Chantress. Prior. 

Conductress. Prophet. 

Countess. Protector. 

Deaconess. Shepherd. 

Duchess. Songster. 

Electress. Sorcerer. 



Femde. 
Landgravine. 
Lioness, 
Marchioness. 
Mistress. 
Mayoress. 
Patroness, 
Peeress. 
Poetess, 
Priestess, 
princess, 
Piioress. 
Prophetess. 
Protectress. 
Shepherdess. 
Songstress. 
Sorceress. 
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Hale. 
Elmperor. 
Enchanter. 
Executor. 
Governor, 
^cir. 
Hero. 
Hunter. 
Host. 
Jew. 



Female. 
Empress. 
Enchantress. 
Executrix. 
Gevemess. 
Heiress. 
Heroine. 
Huntress. 
Hostess. 
Jewess. 



Male. 

Sultan. 

Tiger. 

Traitor. 

Tutor. 

Viscount. 

Votary. 

Widower. 



Female. 
C Sultaness. 
I Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



3. By a noun, pronoim, or adjective, being /r/^xec/ to 
^he substantive, as, 



A cock-sparro^t. 
A man-servant. 
A he-goat. 
A he-bear. 
A male-child. 
Male descendants. 



A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-goat. 
A she-bear. 
A female-child. 
Female descendants. 



It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mas- 
Nculineor fcmuiine. The words fiarenr^ c/Uld^ cousin^ fnend<, 
neighbour^ servant^ and several others, are used incUffer- 
ently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to "concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suf- 
ficient number of them to make us feel our want ; for wlien 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid ; but we can say, that she 
is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, a 
companion, because these terminations have not annexed 
to them tlie notion of sex. 



Sect. 3. Of Kumber. 

Number is the consideration of an object, as 
one or more* 
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Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects thm 
one ; as chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the singular 
form ; as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. ; 
others only in the plural form ; as bellows, scis- 
sors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as 
deer, sheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally f<M-m. 
cd by adding s to the singular : as dove, doves ; 
face, faces ; thought, thoughts. But when the 
substantive singular ends in Xy cb soft, sb^ ssy or 
Sj we add ^^in the plural : as box,' boxes; church, 
churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses ; rebus, re- 
busses. If the singular ends in cb hard, the plu- 
ral is fornied by adding s ; as, monarch, mon- 
archs ; distich, distichs. 

I 

• Nouns which end in o, have sometimes e«, added to the 
plural ; as cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only .« ; as folio, grotto, junto^ 
nuncio, portico, punctilio, tyro. 

Nouns ending in /, or fe, are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into ves : as loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and 
several others, which form the plural by the addition of s. 
Those which end in^, have the regular plural : as ruff, 
rufis ;. except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change it into its in the phiral: as,' 
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beauty, beaudes ; fly> flie^. But the y is not changed^ 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys, 
delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns becoiBe plural by changing the a of the 
singulsff into e : as, man, men : woman, women ; alder- 
man, aldermen. The woixls ox and child, form oxen and 
children ; brotlier, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the 
plural : as, foot, feet ; goose, geese> tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny tifakes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice (for play) ; die, 
dies ( for coining. ) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words 
as plural nouns ; fiedna^ richer, alms : ana also, mathematics^ 
m^tafihysics^ fio&tics^ ethics^ cfitics^ fmeumatics^ with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometimes a 
term of n«mber, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for the instances we meet with of its associating with pains 
as a plural noun : as, " much pains." The connexion, 
however, is not to be recommetnded. 

The word neivs is now almost universally considered as 
belonging to the singular number. 

The noun meansj is used both in the singular and the 
plural number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus dis- 
tinguished, with respect to number. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Piural. 

Cheriib. Cherubim. Datum. Data. 

Seraph. Seraphim. Effluvium. Effluna. 

Antithesis. Antitheses. p . C Encomia or 

Automaton. Automata. * ^Encomiums. 

Basis. Bases. Erratum. Errata. 

Crisis. Crises. Genius. Genii.* 

Criterion. Criteria. Genus. Genera. 



* Genii, when denoting gerial spirits : Gcniitsct, vihtn t)i|;nifying 
persons of genws. 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


Disresis. 


Diaereses. 


Ellipsis. 


^Ellipses. 


Emphasis. 


Emphases. 


Hypothesis. 


Hypotheses. 


Metamor- 


C Metamor- 
/ phoses. 


phosis. 


Phoenomenon. Phaenomena. 


Appendix. 


C Appendices or 
^ Appendixes. 


Arcanum. 


Arcana. 


Axis. 


Axes. 


€ulx. 


Calces. 



Singular. 
Index. 

Lamina. 
Medium.. 
Magus. 
Memoran- 
dum. 
Radius. 
Stamen. 
Stratum. 
Vortex. 



Plurati 
C Indices or 

1 Indexes.* 
Laminas.. 
Media. 
Magi. 

5 MemorandSi or 

2 Memorandums: 

Radii. 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 



Some words, derived from the learned languages, ascr 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda;. 
literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used m the same manner when adopted into owi 
tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species, 

Sect. 4. 0/Case^ 

Th e Cases of substantives signify their difier« 
cnt terminations, which serve to express the rela- 
tions of one thing to another. 

In English, substantives have but two cases> 
the nominative, and the possessive or genitive. 

The nominative case simply expresses the 
name of a thing, or the subject of the verb : as^ 
*' The boy plays ;'^ " The girls learn.'' 

The possessive or genitive case expresses the 
relation of property or possession ; and has an 
ypostrophe with the letter s coming after it ; as 

* Indexes^ when it signifies poititers, or Tables of contents : Iruili^ 
cest when referring to Algebraic <jiiantiti<;a. 
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'•The scholar's duty ;" " My father's Jiouse :" 
that is, " The duty of the scholar t" " The house 
of my father.'' 

When the plural ends in ^, the other s is omit- 
ted, but the apostrophe is retained : as, *' On ea- 
gles' wings ;" " The drapers' company*" 

Sometimes also, when the singular terminates 
in ssy the apostrophic s is not added : as, " For 
>oodness' sake :" " For righteousness'^ake." 

English substantives may be dccKJIpL in the 
following manner ly -^'"^ 

^ J- 

Singular. PiuraL 

N'ominative Case^ A Mother. Mothers^ 
Possessive Case. A Mother's. Mothers'. 

Nominative Case. The man.. The men. 
Possessive Case.. The man's.. The men's. 

The English language, to express different connexions 
and relations of one thing to another, uses, for die most 
part, preposition^.. The Greek and Latin among the 
ancient, and some too among the modem languages, as the 
German, vary^ the termination or ending the^ substantive, 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of which, in the 
Latin is inserted, as explanatory 6f the nature and use oi' 
caseS). yiz^ 





SingukxNi. 




JVondnative, 


BoMIKUSy 


A Lord. 


Genitive. 


Domini, 


Lord's, of a LordL. 


Dative. 


Domino, 


To a Lord. 


Accusative, 


DoMINUM> 


A Lord. 


Vocative, 


D0MINE9 


Lord. 


Ablative, 


DoMINOi 


By a^LordL * 
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Plurals 

J^ominative, Domini, Lords. 

Genitive, Dominorum, Lords', of Lords^. 

Dative, Dominis, To Lords. 

Accusative, Domjnos, Lords. 

Vocative, Domini, O Lords. 

Ablative, Dominis. By Lords. 

In support of the position, that there are in English but 
two cases of nouns, we cite the authority of Ruddimanf 
Lowth, Johnson, Priestley, &c. ; names which are sufficient 
'to decide the point. If case, in Grammar, means only the 
variation of a noun or pronoun, by termination or ivithin 
itself, (for which there are the highest authorities,*) with 
what propriety can we distinguish the relations, signified 
by the addition of articles and prepositions, by the name 
of cases ?. 

If these relations were to be so distinguished,, the Eng- 
lish language would have a much greater number of cases 
than the Greek ahd Latin tongues. ; for, as every preposi- 
tion has its distinct meaning and effect, every combination 
of a preposition and article with the noun, would form a 
different relation, and would constitute a distinct case. 
This would encumber our language with many new terms,, 
and^ heavy and useless load of distinctions.f 

On the principle of imitating other languages in names 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom^. 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as cases> 

• Vossiiis, Clarke, Ruddiman, Harris, Lowth, Jphnson, Priestley, 
Beattie, Blair, Coote, the writers of the French and the English En- 
cyclopxdiai and many other grammarians, assert, that the cases' of a 
noun are its different inflections or terminations. 

•f- <* If we admit the termination to be the sole characteristic of a 
case, then there are, in English, nq more cases than tho^ above spe> 
cified. If cases are to be distinguished by the different signifieations 
of the noun, or by the different relations it may bear to the govemr 
ing word, then we have in our language as many cases almost, as 
there are prepositions : and, above a man, beneath a man» beyond 
a man, round about a man, within a man, without a many&c shall 
foe cases, as well as, of a man, to a man,.and with a man.**. 

. Br, JSeattk* 
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&r English substantives. Thus, five or six declensions^ 
distinguished according to the various modes of forming 
the plural of substantives, with at least half a dozen cases 
to each declension, would furnish a complete arrangement 
of English nouns, in all their trappings. See on this sub- 
ject, the JiftK and ninth aectiona of the sixth chafiter of 
etymology.. 

The assumption of a variety of cases, is not necessary 
for the purpose of regular parsing. Though, in the sentence, 
** A wise man controls his passions," we cannot properly 
say, that 'the noun. ^^ passions,"' is in the objective case, 
and governed by the active verb, " control ;" yet we may 
with propriety assert, that the noun, " passions" is the ob-^ 
ject of that active verb.. This will answer all the ends of 
parsing, and of showing the connexion and dependence 
of words. under such circumstances, without the arbitrary 
supposition of a case not at all correspondent to the nature, 
or the design of cases.. 

If, notwithstanding what has been alledged in support of 
the position, that the termination of nouns constitutes their 
case, and that English nouns have but two cases, any 
teachers should be of opinion, that ijt would be more con- 
venient for parsing, and more intelligible to learners, to 
consider the case of a noun as something different from 
its termiDation, and to suppose an objective case after verbs 
active and prepositions, we shall, for the accommodation 
of such teachers, give the declension of two nouns with thia 
supposed objective case. 

Singular. Plurals 

M)m, Case.. A Mother. Mothers; 

Possessive, A Mother's. Mothers'. 

Objective.. A Mother.. Mothera. 

w?Vbm. The Man. The Men.. 

Possessive. The Man's. The Men's. 

Objective. The Man. The Men. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong,* is 
expressed by a circumlocutiouj or by many terms, the sign 
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of the possessive case is commonly added to the last ' 
9,Sy " The king of Great Britain's dominions/' 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the poss 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the folL 
form : " My friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which 
be better expressed by saying, " the sister of my fr 
wife ;" or, " my friend's sister in law." In each c 
following phrases, viz. " A book of my brother*s,' 
servant of the queen's," " A soldier of the king's," 
are two genitive cases ; the first phrase implying, " 
the books of my brother," the next, " one of the se: 
of the queen ;" and the last, " one of the soldiers < 
king." This will be more evident to the scholar, 
supply what is understood after each genitive, and tran 
the phrase : as, " Of my brother's booka^ a book 
^ Of my brother's dooksj one ;" and so of the rest. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Of PMOlfOUNS.. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a n 
to avoid the too frecjuent repetition of the i 
word : as, " The man is happy ; Ae is benevol 
he is useful.'' 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. 
PERSONAL, the RELATIVE, and the ADJEC: 

PRONOUNS. 

Sect. I. Qf the Persciml Pronouns, 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, i 
be, she, it ;* with their plurals, iu<f,^^ or yoUy 

* By the indiUgence of grammariang, the pronoun it is a 
to rank amongst the personal proiiouns. Xt conveniently ofi 
«e a third persoxv to the verb. 
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Personal pronouns admit of person, number, 
gender, and case. 

The persons of pronouns are three in each 
number, viz. 

/ is the first person > 

Tbou is the second person > Singular. 

He^ she^ or zV, is the third person } 

JVcj is the first person ^ 

Te or you, is the second person > Plural. 

Tbey, is tlie third person y 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, \\hcn 
We reflect, that there are three persons who may be the 
subject^ofany discourse : first, the person who speaks, may 
speak of himself ; secondly, he may speak of the person to 
'^hom he addresses himself ; thirdly, he may speak of 
Some other person : and as the speakers, the persons spoken 
to, and the other persons spoken of, may be many, so each 
^f these persons must have the plural number. 

The Numbers of pronouns, like those of sub- 
stantives, are two, the singular and the plural : 
as, /, thouy he ; ive^ye or you ^ they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin- 
gular of the pronouns, hc^ she^ it. He is mascu- 
line ; she is feminine \ it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked ^by a dis- 
Miction of gender in the pronouns : but the third person 
or thing, spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction of gender ; at least when some particular iptT- 
aoa or thing Is spoken of, md oug'ht to be more distincAy 
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marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the tl 
person has the three genders, Ae, alte^ it. 

Personal Pronouns have three cases ; the i 
minative, the possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case follows a verb active, o 
prepositipn, expressing the object of an acti 
or of a relation, v 



The personal pronouns are thus declined : 



Person. 

First. 


Case. 

Nom. 
Poss. 
Ohj. 


Singular. 

I. 

Mine. 
Me. 


Plural. 

We. 
Ours. 

Us. 


Second. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


Thou. 
Thine. 
Thee. 


Ye or yoi 

Yours. 

You. 


Third. 


Nom. 
Pxiss. 
Obj. 


He. 
His. 
Him. 

4 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


Third. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


She. 

Hers. 

Her. 


They. 

I'heirs. 

Them. 


Third. 

T 
1 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj.- 


It. 

Its. 

It. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 



Sect. 2. Of the Relative PronowiB, 

RjBiA Tj v£ Pronouns are such as relate, iag 
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." And the fruit 



Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death." hilto3 

— — " Pure the joy without alla\> 

Whose very rapture is tranquillity." tounc3>« 

"*' The lights and shades whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour^of our life." pope. 

" This is one of the clearest characteristics of its beings 
£1 rcliijion whose origin is divine." blair. 

I^y the use of this license, one word is substKuted for 
three : as, " Philosophy, whoae end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature," for, *' Philosophy, the end of wMch 
is to instinict us," Sec. 

Jl7io and wJdch have sometimes the words soever and 
ever annexed to them : as, " whosoever or whoever^ 
%vhlchsoever or whichex*er ;" but they are seldom used in 
modern style. 

The word Uuit is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de' 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative, when it may be turned into vfho or wldch ^rith- 
out destroying the sense : as, " They that (who) reprove 
us, may be our best friends ;" " From every thing thai 
(which) you see, derive instniclion." It is a demonstni' 
tive pi*onoun when it is folio v>'ed immediately by a sub* 
stantive, to wliich it is eitlier joined, or refers, and which 
it limits or qualifies: as, " That boy is industrious;" 
" That belongs to me ;" meaning that book, that dedt, 
Sec. It is a conjunction, when it joins sentences together, 
and cannot be turned into who or which^ without destroy- 
ing the sense : as, " Take care tliat every day be well em- 
ployed." " I hope he will believe that I have not ac^d 
improperly." 

IV ho^ which^ and what^ are called Ifitei-rogathfe^i when 
they arc used in asking questions ; as, " J^'ko is he'?'* 
" jrhich is the book ?" ^' fVhat art thou doing :" 
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^ ^ther was formefly mftde use of to signify interroga- 
lOTM j^s " Whether of these shall I chuse ?" but it is now 
Jfc\teTia used, the iftteWogativc vfhich being substituted for 
^ Some grammarians think that the use of it should be 
^Ted, as, like either and neither it points to the dual 
•ittmber ; and would contribute to render our expressions 
-OBdse and definite. 

Some writers have classed theinterrogatives as a separate 
:ind of prononouns ; but they are too nearly related to the 
dative pronouns, both in nature and form, to render such 
division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the character 
f relatives, when they become mterrogatives. The only 
ifference is, that mthout an interrogation, the relatives 
ave reference to a subject which is antecedent, definite, 
id known ; fwV/i an interrogation, to a subject which i"* 
ibsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and which it is ex- 
acted that the a«jwer should express and ascertain. 

Sect. 3. OftheMjectivePronotms, 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, par- 
cipatlng the properties both of pronouns mid acU 
^dtives. 

Tlie adjective pronouns may be subdivided into 
)ur sorts, namely, the possesshcy the distributive , 
le demonstrative^ and the tndejinite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to pos- 
*sson or property. There are seven of tliem ; 
iz. my, thy^ his, her^ our, your, their. 

Mine and thine, instead of fry and thy, were 
>rmcrly used before a substantive, or adjective, 
eginoili^ with a vowel, or a silent h : as ^' Blot 
tit aft fnine iniquities.'^ 

The possessives, hUj inim^ thine^ may be acco>x^\fc^ 

F 
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either possessive pronouns, or the possessive cases of th^ ''- 
respective personal pronouns. 

When the possessive pronouns, are prefixed to substa^T 
lives, or are parted from them only by an adjective, th^ 
admit of no variation, whatever be the number or case c^ 
the noun : as, My young cousin is dead ; I know th}^ p^ 
rents ; I have heard of hia extraordinary merit ; she liv^£ 
with her mother ; our books are torn ; I will come to yove- ■ 
house ; thdr situation is miserable. 

When they are separated from the noun by a verb, o : 
when the noun is understood, all of them except hi%y var^ 
their terminations : as. This hat is ivdne^ and the other i"s 
thine ; those trinkets are hers ; this house is oura^ and tha^ 
is yours ; theirs is more commodious than ours. But thes^ 
variations are in fact the possessive cases of the personib. 
pronouns. 

The two words own and self^ are used in conjunction 
Mith pronouns. Ovm is added to possessives, both sing^ulan 
and plural : as, " My own hand, our own house." It is em- 
phatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition : a^ 
*' I live in my own house," that is, " not in a liired house.*" 
Self is added to possessives : as myself^ yoursetves : an^ 
sometimes to personal pronouns : as, himself^ itself^ therm 
selves. It then, like own, expresses emphasis and opposL 
tion : as, « I did this myself," that is, " not another ;*' otf 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as " We hurt ourselves b^ 
vain rage." 

Himself themselves^ are now used in the nominative case--* 
instead of hisself theirsetves : as, ^ He came himself ;'^ 
" He himself sh^ do this ;" " They performed it them- 
selves." 

2. The distributive are those which denote the 
persons or things that make up a number, as taken 
separately and singly. They are each^ nery^ ei^ 
ther ; as *' Each of his brothers is in a &yorable 
situation ;'* ** Every man must account fijr luin* 
self ;'> " I have not seen either of them.'* 
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liach relates to two or more persons or things, and sig- 
*^vfi^ either of the two> or every one of any number taken 
^parately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
^ach one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was 
formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal proceedings : as, in the 
phrase ** all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other. To say, " either of the 
three,*' is therefore improper. 

Ntither imports " not either /' that is, not one nor tlie 
other ; as, " Neither of my fiiends was tliere." 

/• 

3. The demonstrathe are those which precisely 
point out tlic subjects to which they relate : this 
and tbat^ these and those^ ai*e of this class : as, 
" This is true charity ; thatis only its image." 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and 
that to the most distant : as, " This man is more 
intelligent than that.^^ This indicates the latter 
or last mentioned ; that^ the former or first men- 
tioned : as, " Both wealth and poverty are temp- 
tations ; that tends to excite pride, this discon- 
tent," 

Perhaps the vfovi\!& former and latter may be properly 
ranked amonj^st the demonstrative pronouns, especially \\\ 
many of tlieir applications. The following sentence may 
serve as an example : " It was happy for the state, thai 
Fabius continued in the command with Minucius : the 
former^ % phlegm was a check upon the latter'* a vivacity." 

4. The indefinite are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind: some, other ^ any, one, 
all^ sucby &c. 
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Of these pronouns, only the words one and other af e va- 
ried. One has a possessiye case, which it forms in tlie ^£uxur 
manner as substantives r as, oncj one's. This word has a 
{general signification, meaning people at large ; and some- 
times also a peculiar reference to the person who is speak«' 
ing : as, ^^ One ought to pity tlie distresses of mankind." 
« One is apt to love one^e self." This word is often uied^^ 
by good writers in the plural number : as, " The greait- 
one^ of the world ;" " The boy wounded the old bird^ and 
stole the young onea ;'* ^^ My wife and the little ones axe 
in good health." 

Of her is declined in the following manner : 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Otjber Others. 

Poss. Other^s Others*. 

Obj. Other Others. 

The plural others, is only used when apart from tte nonaft 
to wluch it refers, whether expressed or understood : as 
" When you have perused these papers, I will send you 
the others^ " He pleases some, but he disgusts others** 
When this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or 
plural, it has no variation : as, '< tlie other man,"' ^ tfie^ 
other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the lode- 
finite pronouns. " Some of you are wise and good ^" ** A 
few of them were idle, tlie others industrious ;" " Neither 
is there any that is unexceptionable ;" " One ought to know 
one's own mind ;" " They were all present j" « Siich is the 
f.tate of man, that he is never at rest ;" " Some are happy, 
Vi bile others are miserable." 

The •word another is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other, 

None is used in both numbers : as, " iN^one is so dea£ aa 
he that will not hear ;" " Xone of tliose are equal to 
these :" It seems oii^jinally ta have signified, aecordhig 
to its derivation, not one^ and therefore to have had no 
plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it in the 
plural number : as, '< None that ^o unto her trfuru again," 
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id 
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i-l Prav. ii. 19. " Terms of peace ivsre none vouchsafe! 

m| Milton. ** Mme of them are varied to express tlie gcn- 

al der." «* Mme of them /urve different endings for the num- 

fc"l bers.** Ix)WTH*s Introduction, " Mme of their produc- 

tioQs are extant.'' Blair. 

We have endeavoured to disdng^shi and explain the 
nature of the adjective pronouns ; but it is diflkult to di- 
vide them in an exact and unexceptionable manner. Some 
ofthem, in particular applications, might have been tUilcr- 
ently classed ; but it is presumied that, in general, the dis- 
tribution is tolerably correct. All tlie pronouns, except 
the personal and relative, may indeed, in a general view of 
them, be considered as djltdtroe pronouns, because they 
define or ascertain the extent of the common name, or 
general term, to which they refer or ai^c joined ; but as 
^h class of them does this, more or less exactly, or in a 
Planner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this circum- 
stance appears to be suitable to the nature of things, and 
^e understanding of learners. : .lyii 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that 
^^e words tfda^ that^ any^ some^ suchj fusy their ^ cur^ &c. 
^T*e pronouns, when they are used separately from the 
^ouns to which they relate ; but that, when they are joined 
^O those nouns, they are not to be considered as belonging: 
^^ this species of words ; because, in this association, they 
^ Either ascertain a substantive, than supply the place of one. 
^Jrhcy assert that, in the phrases, " give mc Mar," " t/ujs is 
"^^ohn's" and *' such were sofne of you," the words in italics 
^re pronouns ; but that, in the following phrases, they are 
^*ot pronouns ; " this book is instructive," " so?ne boys ar(. 
ingenious," '* mij health is dcclifdng," " our he-Arts arc. 
^leceitful," &c. Other grammarians think, that none o." 
"^hese forms of speech can properly be called pronouns ; fu-^ 
the genuine pronoun stanch by itself, without the aid of a 
'novm expressed or luiderstood. They are of o|»iuion, tliat 
in the expressions, " Give me that," " this is John's," S^c, 
the noun is always tmdcrstood, and must be supplied in 
the mind of the reader: as, "(jive me that book j thi^ 
book is John's ;" " and such /icr-'or.t v/cre ''omc fur^-^cn: 
amongStt you." 

F Z 
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Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns shouti 
be classed into substantive and adjective pronouns ► Undc 
the former, they include the personal end the relative 
under the latter, all the others. But this division^ thong! 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the reki 
tire pronouns will not range under the substantive headj— 
We have distiibuted tliese parts of speech, in the raod 
v/hich we think most correct and intelligible ; but, for th 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries on th 
subject, we state the different opinions of several judicioii 
writers on Grammar. 

CHAPTER V. 

0/ ADyEcfjvBS, 

Skct. I. Of the nature of Jdjcctives^ and the degrees c 

comfiaiison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive 
to express its quality : as " An industrious man;^ 
*' A virtuous woman ;" ** A benevolent mind." 

In English the adjective b not varied on ac 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say 
** A careless boy ; careless girls.'* 

The only variation which it admits^ is that a 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees 
cf comparison ; the positive, the compara- 
tive, and the superlative. 

GramTnarians have generally enumerated these three de- 
grees of comparison ; but the first of them has been thought 
by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of com- 
j>arison ; as it seems to be nothinj^ more than the simple 
form of the adjective, and to imply not either comparison 
or degree. This opinion may be well founded,, unless the 
:i/]}ectiye be supposed to imply comparison or degree, by 
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tontaimng a secret or geAeral teferefnce to other things : 
as, when we say, " he is a tall man," " this is a./a/r day," 
ve m£dce some reference to ifhe ordinary size of men, and 
to different weather. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
:)bject, without any increase or diminution : as, 
Ifood, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens 
he positive in signification : as, wiser, greater, 
ess wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest^ 
preatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the com- 
parative, by adding r or ^r ; and the superlative,. 
>y adding st or esty to the end of it : as, wisc^ 
i^iser, wisest ; great, greater, greatest. And the 
dverbs more and most, placed before the adjective,, 
lave the same effect : as, wise, more wise, most 
v^ise. 

The ttrmination in ish may be accounted in some sort a 
egrce of comparison, by which the signification is dimi* 
ished below the positive : as, dlack^ dtackish, or tending t©» 
lackness : salt^ salti^hj or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a small 
egree or excess of a quality : as^ " She is rather profuse 
1 her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for tlie most part, are compared by er 
id est ; and dyssyllables by 7nore and most : as, mild, 
lilder, mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
jrllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely : and in le after a 
lute, as able, ample ; or accented on the last syllable, as, 
Lscreet, polite, easily admit of er and est : as, happier, 
appiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest. Words of more 
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than two syllables hardly ever admit of those tenmna- 
tions. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adveib most to the end of them, as, nethermost, uttermost^ 
or utmost, undermost, uppermost^ foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there ar^ some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in tfail 
respect : as, " Good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; littley 
less, least, much or many, more, most ; near nearer^ 
nearest or next ; late, later or latter, latest or last ; oldy 
older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the definite 
ajticle before it, becomes a substantive in sense and mean- 
ing, and is written as a substantive ; as, ^< Providence re- 
wards the good and punishes the bad.^^ 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the 
nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, com field, 
meadow ground, &c. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : car- 
dinal, as one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as first, second, 
third, S^c. 

Sect. 2. Remarks en the subject of comficHscn, 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentively, we 
shall perceive that the degrees of it arc infinite in number, 
or at least indefinite.^ — A mountain is larger than a mite ;— 
by how many degrees ? How much bigger is the earth than 
a grain of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrates wisei 
than Alcibiades ? or by how nvmy is snow whiter than this 
paper ? It is plain, that to these and the like questions, no 
dcjirdte answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is 
just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour is sixty 
limes longer than a minute. But, in regard to gtiaHtier^ 
and to those quantities which cannot be measured exactly 
it is impossible to sa.y how many degrees msy be compre- 
hended in tlie comparative excess. 
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But Uiough these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact, 
ty cannot be so in language ; nor would it be convenient, 
language were to express uisnj of them. In regard Uv 
.measured quantities and qualities, the degrees of more 
d less, (besides those marked above,) may be expressed 
^lligibly, at least, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, 
words- of like import : as, <* Socrates was much wiser 
an Alcibiades j" " Snow is a great deal whiter than this- 
per ;" " Epaminondas was by Jar the most accomplished 
the Thebans ;" <* The evening star is a very splendid ob- 
ct, but the Sim is inBomparably more splendid ;" ** The 
eity is injimtely greater than the greatest of his ci*eatui*es.'* 
he inaccuracy of these, aild tlie like expressions, is not 
material inconvenience ; and, though it were, it is un- 
oidable : for humioi speech can only express human 
ought ; and where thought is necessonly inaccurate, lan- 
i£^e must be so too. 

When the word very, exceedingly^ or any otlier of sinAilar 
iport, is put before the positive, it is called by some 
titers tlie superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from 
e other superUtive, which has been already mentioned, 
id is called the superlative of comparison. Thus -very 
iqucnt^ is termed the superlative of eminence ; most 
tquent^ the superlative of comparison. In the superlative 
eminence, sometbhie of Gomparijion is, however, tq- 
otely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot rcascmably 
II a man very eloquent, without comparing Ids eloquence 
th the eloquerce of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express the* 
me pre-2minence or inferiority as the superlative. Thusj 
e sentence, ** Of all acquirements, virtue is the mobt 
luablc!' conveys the same scnliment as the following ; 
Virtuii is niQrc vakuabU- tl>an every other acquw^cment," 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of Veres, 
Skct. 1 CJ the nature of Verba m general, 

A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to do, 
to SUFFER ; as, " I am, I rule, I am ruled." ' 
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Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passiye, 
and NEUTER. They are also divided into regu- 
lar, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and neces-^ 
sarily implies an agent, and an object acted upon: 
as, to love ; ** I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffic- 
ing, or the receiving of an action ; arid necessa* 
rily implies an object acted uppn, and an agent 
by which it is acted upon : as, to beloved, " Pe- 
nelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor 
passion, but being, or a state of being : as, "I 
am, I sleep, I sit."* 

The verb active is also called transitive^ because the ac- 
tion passes over to the object, or has an effect upon some 
other thing : as, « The tutor instructs his pupils ;" « I 
esteem the man." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated intrand' 
tivssy because the effect is confined within the subject, and 

* Verbs have been distinguished by some writers, into the foUov* 
ing kind.*?. 

1st. Acuve-tranaitivet or those which denote an action that passes 
from the agent to some object : as, Cscsar conquered Pompey. 

2d. Active-intraruitivff or those which express that kind of action« 
which has no e^ect upon any thing beyond the agent himself : as, 
Cxsar walkefl. 

3d. Passive, or those which express, not action, But passion, whether 
pleasing or painful ; as, Portia was loved ; Pompcy was conquered. 

4th. Neuttr, or those which express an attribute that consists 
neither in action nor passion : as Cxsar stood. 

This appears to bean orderly arrangement. But if thejclass of 
active-intransitive verbs were admitted, it would ratlier perplex than 
assist the learner : for th3 difference between verbs active and neu- 
ter, as transitive and intransitive, is easy and obvious ; but the ciUffer- 
ence between vtrbs absolutely neuter and intransitively active, is not 
always clear. It is indeed ofteft very cUfiicult to be ascertained. 
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ss not pass over to any object : as, " I bit, he lives, they 
ep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among ncu- 
■S) make a near approach to the nature of a vei*b active, 
t they may be distinguished from it by their being in- 
insitive : as, to run, to walk, to ily, Sec. The rest arc 
are obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive af a 
iddle state between action and passion : as, to stand, to 
!, to sleep, &c. 

in English, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
luter sig^iication, the construction only determining of 
[lich kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make 
^en or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow 
ill or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
Hx>me a compound active verb. 2b srrdle is a neuter 
irb : it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
ise, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, 
tf andled him^ or, he was smiled. But to smile on being 
compound active verb, we properly say, she smiled on 
m s he was smiled on by fortune in every undertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the 
lip of which the English verbs are principally 
tnjugated. They are, do, be, have, shall, will, 
jjy, can, with their variations ; and let and must, 
luch have no variation.* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
^fies to be J to do, or to suffer, Stc. we have included 
gry thing, either expressly or by necessary consequence, 
it is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not essen- 
1 to it. This definition is warranted by the authority 
Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectable writers on 
ammar. There are, however, some grammarians, who 
nsider assertion as the essence of the verb. But as the 



* Let, as a principal verb, has let'cst and iettcth s but as a helping 
b it suhnlts of no variation. 
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participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would pfti^? 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, withoit^ 
hesitation, denied tlie former a place in the verb, and 46^ 
dared the latter to be merely an abstract noun. This ^ 
peai*s to be going rather too ^r in support of an hypothew 
It seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to rejed 
also the imperative mood. What part of speech wotdd 
they make the verbs in the following sentence ? « Depart 
instantly : improve your time : forgive us our sins." Will 
it be said, that the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that " De- 
part instantly," is an expression equivalent to, ** I de»re 
you to depart instantly ;'' and that as the latter phrase im- 
plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st. In the latter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, *< I desire." The words 
" to depart," are in the infinitive mood, and contain na 
assertion : they affirm nothing. 2d. The position is not 
tenable, that " Equi\'alence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro- 
noun, on this principle, may be proved to be a noun ; a 
noun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun and pt^eposition ; the su- 
perhlivc degree, tlie comparative ; the imperative mood, 
the indicative ; the future tense, the present ; and so on : 
because they muy respectively be resolved into siimlar 
meanings. Tlius, in the sentence, " I desire you to de- 
part," tlie woixla to diiiavt^ may be called a noun, because 
they are equivalent in sense to the noun departure^ in the 
following sentence, " I desire your departure." The 
words " Depart instantly," may be pi-ovcd to be, not the 
imperative mood with an adverb, but the indicative and 
infinitive, with a noun and preposition ; for they are equi- 
valent to " I desire you to depart in an instar.t." The 
sti/ierlative degree in tins sentence, " Of all acquirements 
virtue is the most valuable," may pass for the ccfn/>amth'f, 
because it conveys tl\e same sentiment as, ^< A'irtue is more 
valuable than every other acquirement." 
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shall not pursue this subject any further, as tlie 
must be satisfied, that only the word dcdre^ in the 

lent sentence, implies afiirmadon \ and that one 
may, in sense, be equivalent to Aiother, though its 

laticul nature is essentially different. 

verbs belong number, person, mood and 



SlicT. 2. Of j\f umber and Person, 

bs have two numbers, the Singular and the 
: as, " I run, we run," &c. 
rach number there are three persons j as, 

Singular. Plural. 

St Person, I love. We love. 

md Person, Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 

rd Person. He loves. Thev love. 

I the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to 
», or agree ^vith, different persons of the same mun- 
., " I Icve^ thcu lovest ; he Lvethy or loves :" and alsu 
2SS different numbers of the same person : as, ** thou 
re love ; he Icrveth^ they lovr** In the plural numbi-r 
erb, there is no variation of ending to express the 
it persons ; and tlie verb, in the tliree persons plural, 
•ame as it is in the first person singular. Yet this 
provision of terminiLticns is sufficient for all the pur- 
>f discourse, and no ambiguity arises from it : the 
Lng always attended, either w ith the noun express- 
subject acting or acted upon, or with the pronoun 
filing it. For this reason, the plural terminaiion in 
loueny they ivereuj fomierly in use, \\i • 'si». ' sidij 
cessaiy, and has long been obsolete. 
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Sect. 3. Of Moods and Participles. 

Mood or Mbde is a particular form of the vc 
showing the manner in which the being, acti 
or passion, is represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explai 
to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the cha] 
which the verb undergoes, to signify various intentions 
the mind, and various modifications and circumstances 
action ; which explanation, if compared with the foUt 
ing account and uses of the different moods, wiU be foi 
to agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the in dig 

TIVE, the IMPERATIVE, the POTENTIAL, t 

SUBJUNCTIVE, and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or ( 
Glares a thing : as, " He loves, he is loved;" 
it asks a. question : as, ** Does he love ? "Is 
loved ?» 

The Imperative Mood is used for commandir 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as, " I 
part thou ; mind ye ; let us stay ; go in peace 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimat 
of command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite 
ture, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior bd 
to one who is infinitely his superior : as, " Give us t 
day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses.** 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or li 
erty, power, will, or obligation : as, " It to 
rain ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; he won 
walk ; they should learn.'' 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing und 
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h condition, motive, wish, suppoaidon, 8cc» ; and 
7s preceded by a conjunction, expctSitaed or under- 
stood, and attended by another vcrib : as, "I will 
respect him, though he chide me;" *' Were he 
good, he would be happy ;" that is, " (/"he were 
good." 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, without any dis- 
tinction of number or person ; as, " to act, to 
speak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but also of those of an ad- 
jective : as, " I am desirous of knowiing him;'*^ 
^^ admired and applauded^ he became vain;" 
" Having finished his work, he submitted it, &c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Ac- 
tive, the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound 
Perfect : as, " loving, loved, having loved." 

Agreeably to the general praclicc of grammarians, wc 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and tlie 
past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the present 
is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently active. 
Tims, *' The youth wrt9 conmmiip^ by a slow malady ;'' 
" The Indian nvas burmn^ by the cruelty of his enemies ;" 
appear to be Instances of the present participle being used 
passively. " lie has in^iructvd me ;" " I have gratefully 
Ttt^oid his kindness ;" are examples of the past participle 
l)eing applied in an active sense. We may also observe, 
that the present pailiciple is sometimes associated witli 
the past and future tenses of the verb ; and the past par- 
ticiple connected with the present and future Lenses.— *The 
most unexceptionable disLuiction which gi^mmavians make 
)etween the paiticipJes, isy that the one points to t\\^ cow- 
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tmuation of tfaAjHRpti, passion, or state, denoted 
verb ; and ^h<t|(^B^ to the completion of it. Tt 
present partici|Hp|j|tiifies imfierfcct action, or actior 
and not ended :"Tw, " I am writing a letter." Tl 
participle signifies qjcXioh fierfected^ or finished : as, '< 
written a letter ;" " The letter is written,*** 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective 
former's expressing the idea of time, and the latt 
noting only a quality. The phrases, " loving to | 
well as to receive," " moving in haste," " heated 
quor," contain participles giving the idea of time ; 
epithets contained in the expressions, " a loving 
" a moving spectacle," " a /leated imagination," ma 
ply the qualities referred to, without any regard tc 
and may properly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; b 
also signify actions, and, govern the cases of pronouns 
same manner as verbs do ; and therefore should be c 
bended in the general name of verbs. That they ar 
modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of a 
admitted ; for they signify being, doing, or suflerii] 
the designation of time superadded. But if the ess 
the verb, be made to consist in affirmation or assert] 
only the participle ynW be excluded from its place 
verb, but the infinitive itself also ; which certain 
grammaiians of great authority held to be alone t 
nuine verb. ^ 

The following phrases, even when considered in 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time 
letter being written or having been written ;" '• ( 
being wri:ingy having written^ or lurving been Wi 
But when arranged in an entire sentence, which the 
be to make a complete sense, they show it still mc 
dently : aa, " Charles hm)ing written the letter, seal 
despatched it."—- The participle does indeed associa 
different tenses of the verb : as, " I am writing," '• 

• When this participle is joined to the verb to ha^Cy it 
perfect ; when it is joined to the verb to be, or understood 
it 15 denominated j&i7wivff. 
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rriting," " I shall be writing :*' but J|b.forms no just ob- 
sction to its denoting time. If th^^Huf it is often re- 
ative time, this circumstance, far £r<^^H|roving, supports 
>ur position.* See observations under'^tFlS oy Syntax . 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
md are used as such ; as in the following instances : '* The 
beginning' ;'* " a good understanding ;'* " excellent writing' ;'* 
" The chancellor's being attached to the king secured his 
crown :" " The general's harving failed in this enterprise 
occasioned his disgrace ;'* " John's fiaving been wiiting a 
long time had wearied liim." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples^ 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered as 
such, will be evident, if we reflect that the first of them has 
exactly the same meaning and construction as, " The chan- 
cellor's attachment to the king secured his crown ;" and 
that tlie other examples will bear a similar construction. 
The words, being attached^ govern the word chancellor's iu 
the possessive case, in the one instance, as clearly as attach- 
^fient governs it in that case, in the other : and it is only 
substantives, or words and phrases which operate as sub- 
stantives, thftt govern the genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as the 
bove, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
'enitive case, the words are the same ; " The chancellor, 
cing attached to the king, secured his crown." In the 
inner, the words being a^ached^ form J:he nominavive 
ase to the verb, and are stated as the cause of the effect ; 
1 the latter, they arc ilot the nominative case, and make 
nly a circumstance to chancellor^ which is the proper no- 
linative. It may not be improper to add another form 
f this sntence, by which the learner may better under- 
tand the peculiar nature and form of each of these modes 
f expression : " The chancellor being attached to tlie 



• From the very nature of titne, an action may he present now, it 
nay bqve been present formerly, or it may be present at sovatfatiirepc- 
ioi— yet whoever supposed, that the present of the indicative dcinores- 
ID time \ Encyclopedia Bn'tannica. 

G 2 
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king, his crown «& secured." This constitutes what 
prcperly called, tj^H'^ Absolute. 




Sect. wBKmarka on the Potential Mood, 



That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, fix>m the complexness and confusion 
which are produced by their being blended together, and 
from the distinct nature of the two modes ; the former ol 
which may be expressed without any condition, supposi- 
tion, &c. as will appear from the following instances * 
" They miffht have done better ;'* " We way always ac1 
uprightly ;" [^ 'He was generous and would not take re - 
venge ;" " Wcfihould resist the allurements of vice ;" " 1 
co?^ formerly indulge myself in things, of which I cannot 
now think but with pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potentia-" 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter " simply in- 
dicates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the former 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces an ides 
materially distinct from it, must be considerably different 
« I can walk," " I should walk," appear to be so essentially 
distinct from the simplicity of, " I walk," " I walked," aa 
to warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The Im- 
perative and Infinitive Moods, which are allowed to retain 
their rank, do not appear to contain such strong marks oi 
discrimination from the Indicxdve, as are found m the Po- 
tential Mood. 

There are other v/riters on tliis subject, who exclude tlic 
Potential Mood from their division, because it is formed 
not by varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiliary verbs, may^ can^ might^f could^ woidd^ &c. : bul 
if we recollect, that moods are used " to signify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action," we shall perceive that those auxi- 
liaries, far from interfering with this design, do, in the 
clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On the reasor 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative 
Mood must also be excluded ; as but a small part cf it b 
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conjugated witliout auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too 'will 
fare no better ; since it so clearly resembles the Indicative, 
and is formed by means of conjunctioii% expressed or un- 
derstood, which do not more effectually show the varied 
intentions of .the mind, than the auxiliaries do which arc 
used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater ex- 
tentthan we have assigned to them. They assert that the 
English language may be said, without any great impro- 
priety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary vcri)s ; 
and they allege, in support of their opinion, that thp com- 
pound expressions which they help to form, point out those 
^'arious disposidons and actions, which, in other languages, 
are axpressed by moods. This would be to multiply the 
moods without advantage. It is, however, certain, that the 
conjugation or variation of verbs, in the English language, 
is effected, almost entirely, by the means of auxiliaries. 
We must,, therefore, accommodate ourselves to this cir- 
ciunstance ; and do that by their assistance, which has been 
<lone in the learned languages, (a few instances to the con- 
trary excepted,) ia another manner, namely, by varying 
tlie form of the verb itselL At the same time, it Is neces- 
sary to set proper bounds to this business, so as not to oc- 
^^asion obseurity and perplexity, when we mean to be simple 
^uid perspicuous^ Instead, therefore, of making a separate 
^X^iood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing moods 
-^terrogative^ 0/itative, Promissivey HortativcyPrecative^hc, 
^Vve have exhibited such only as are obviously distinct ; and 
>avhich, whilst they are calculated to unfold and display the 
Subject intelligibly to the learner, seem to be suflicient, and 
Xiot more than sirfficient^ to answer all the purposes for 
"Vhich moods were introduced.. 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
^eir decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, 
x)n the principles and construction of languages, which, ia 
these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our own, 
l>ut differ considerably from it, we may very naturally ex- 
pect grammatical schemes that are neither perspicuous nor 
consistent) and which will tend more to perplex than in- 
form the learner. See pages a4, 8.5. 
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Sect. 5. Of the Tenses, 

Tense, beingthe distinction of tiine,mightseei 
to admit only of the present, past, and future ; bi 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to consist c 
six variations, viz. the present, the imperfect 
the PERFECT, the pluperfect, and the firs 
and second future tenses. 
* The Present Tense represents an action or ever 
as passing at the time in which it is mentioned 
as, " I rule ; I am ruled ; I think ; I fear,'* 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, qualit] 
&c. at present existing : as, " He is an able man ;" « Sh 
is an amiable woman." It is also used in speaking < 
actions continued, with occasional intermissions, to tli 
present time : as, " He frequently rides;" " He walks oi 
every morning ;" " He goes into the country every sun 
mer." We sometimes apply this tense even to persor 
long since dead : as, " Seneca reasons and moralizes well; 
** Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions.** 

The present tense, preceded by the words, when^ befor 
after^ as soon as, 8cc. is sometimes used to point out tl 
relative time of a future action : as, « JVhen he arrives 1: 
will hear the news ;" " He will hear the news brfore I 
arrives, or as soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon afti 
he arrives ;'* " The more she improves, the more amiab! 
she will be.'* 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometime 
substituted for the imperfect tense : as, " He enters the te: 
ritory of the peaceable inhabitants ; he Jigkts and ctmquer 
takes an immense booty, which he divides amongst his so 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action c 
event, either as past and finished, or as remainin 
unfinished at a certain time past : as, *' I loved he 



c 
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for her modesty and viirtue ;'' " They were trav* 

cUing post when he met them..'* 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
past, but also cohveys an allusion to the present 
time : as, " I have finished my letter;" " I have 
seen the person tliat was recommended to me." 



In the former example, it is signified that tlie finishing 
dj of the letter, though past, was at a period immediately, or 
very nearly, preceding the present time. In the latter in- 
stance, it is uncertain whether the person mentioned was 
seen by the speaker, a long or short time before. The 
meaning is, " I hare seen him some time in the course of 
a period, which includes, or comes to, the present time,'* 
When the particular time of any occurrence is specified, 
as prior to the present time, this tense is net used : for it 
Hrould be improper to say " I have seen him yesterday ;" or, 
** I havejinished my work last week." In these cases the im- 
perfect m necessary : as," I saivhim yesterday ;" " IJinished 
T%\y work hist week.'** But when we speak indefinitely of 
any thing past, as happening or not happening in the day, 
year, or age, in which we mention it, the perfect must be 
Employed : as, " I luive been there tHs morning ;" " I !urvc 
^rcruelled much this year ;" " We futve escaped many dan- 
^rs through life." In refemng, however, to such a divi- 
^on of the day as is past before the time of ov.r speaking, 
Xre use the imperfect : as, "^Tliey caine home this morn- 
ing ;" " He vjas with them tlus afternoon." 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, botli denote a 
thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a man- 
ner, that there is still actually remaining some part of the 
time to slide awfxr, wherein we deckvrc the thing has been 
done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the tl.ini^ or action 
past in such a manner^ tbet nothing remninn of Uiat ume 
in whioh it was done. If we speak of the prcstnt century, 
we say, « Pinlosor)hers hn\r inade grcr.t disc.ovcrles m the 
present ccntu!7 :" but if we speak of the last ccnurry, wc 
say, * Pmloso;>h^r5 /^/7.'/^/ g-7v\at (liscovevics \n tViC. \vvsVcQ.\v.' 
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tury." " He haa been much afflicted this year ;'* " I have 
this week read the king's proclamation ;" " I have heardr^ 
great news this morning :" in these instances, " He Aa*- 
been^^ « I haroe read^^ and " heard^^ denote things that ar& 
past : but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to- 
day ; and still there remains a part of this year^ week, and^ 
day' whereof I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever- 
the action is connected with the present time, by the actual 
existence, either of the author, or of the work, though it 
may have been performed many centuries ago ; but if" 
neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be 
used. We may say, " Cicero han written orations ;'* but we 
cannot say. " Cicero has written poems ;" because the ora- 
tions are in being, but the poems are lost. Speaking of 
priests in generaJ, we may say, " They haue in all ages 
claimed great powers ;" because the general order of tiie 
priesthood still exists : but if we speak of the Di-uids, or 
any particular order of priests, which does not now exist, 
we cannot use this tense. We cannot say, " The Druid 
priests have claimed great powers ;" but must say, " The 
Druid priests claimed great powers ;*' because that order 
is now totally extinct. See Pickbourn on the £nglisA 
verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only as past, but also as prior to some other point 
of time specified in the sentence: as, '*I had 
finished my letter before he arrived." 

The First Future Tense represents the action as 
yet to come, either with or without respect to the 
precise tim^ : as, *' The sun will rise to-morrow;'^ 
^' I shall see them again." 

The Second Future intimates that the action will 
be fully accomplished, at or before the time of an- 
other future action or event : as, *' I shall have 
dined at one o'clock ;" " The two hou^s will 
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have finished their business when the king conies 
to prorogue them." 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
^Tent beiug spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
ixi the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con- 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
l>oth of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
^^th them somewhat of a future tense : as, " If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him ;" « If he should, or would 
come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or should speak 
to him." Observe also, that the auxiliaries should and 
^ooiildj in the imperfect times, are used to express the pre- 
%nt and future as well as the past : as, << It is my desire> 
that he should, or would, come now, or to-morrow ;" as 
Well Us, " It was my desire, that he should or would come 
yesterday.** So that in this mood the precise time of the 
verb is very much determined by the nature and drift of 
the sentence. ' 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
definitely or indefinitely^ both with respect to time and action. 
When they denote customs or habits, and not individual 
acts, they are applied indefinitely: as, "Virtue promotes 
happiness ;*' " The old Romans governed by benefits more 
than by fear ;" " I shall hereafter employ my time more use- 
fully." In these examples, the words promotes^ gorvemed^ 
and shall emfdoy^ are used indefinitely, both in regard to 
Miction and time ; for they are not confined to individual 
actions, nor to any precise points of present, past, or future 
time. When they are applied to signify particular actions, 
and to ascertsdn the precise points of time to which they 
are confined, they are used definitely ; as in the following 
instances. " My brother is ^writing ;" " He built the 
house last summer, but did not inhabit it till yesterday." 
*' He tmU write another letter to-morrow." 

The different tenses also represent an action as complete 
or fitrfect^ or as incomfilete or imfierfvct. In the phrases, 
** I am writing," " I was writing," *' I shall be writings" 
imperfect^ unfinished actions are signified. But th^ fo\\oN<? - 
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Sng examples, " I wrote," " I have written,*' 
written," " I shall have written," all denote o 
perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of thedifferen 
it appears, that each of them has its distinct and i 
province ; and that though some of them may somet 
used promiscuously, or substituted one for another, 
where gi'eat accuracy is not required, yet there is a : 
essential difference in their meaning.— It is alsoevidi 
the English language contains tlie six tenses which ^ 
enumerated. Grammarians who limit the numbei 
or three, do not reflect that the English verb is most 
posed of principal and auxiliary ; and that these sevei 
^constitute one verb. Either the English language 
future tense, (a position too absurd to need refutat 
Ihat future tense is composed of the auxiiiaiy and tl 
cipal verb. If the latter be true, as it indisput 
then auxiliary and principal united, constitute a te 
one instance ; and, frpm reason and analogy, may 
less do so, in others, in wliich minuter di^isions of ti 
•necessary, or useful. What res-son can be assig 
not considering tliip case, as other cases, in which i 
is regarded as composed of several parts, or of p] 
and adjuncts ? There is nothing heterogeneous in th( 
and, precedent, analogy, utility, and even necessi 
Ihorise the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the auth< 
" eminent gi*ammaiiiais ; in particular, that of Dr. ] 
" Some writers,'* says the doctor, " will not allc 
thing to be a tense, but what, in one inflected wo 
presses an affirmation with time ; for that those part: 
verb are not proper] y called tenses, which assui 
appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At th 
we should have, in English, two tenses only, the ] 
and the past in the active verb, and in the pass 
tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if a< 
would introduce confusion into the grammatical a 
amarveram be a tense, why should not amatiLsftierc 
I heard be a tense, / did fiear^ I have hcard^ and 
^/i^ar, miut be CQually intitled to that appellation." 
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The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and I^tin 
Aongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
tliose languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
"vre uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of helping verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the principal verb or the participle, and an anxiliary, 
constitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. This point being established, ^ve may, doubtless, 
s.pply it to English verbs ; and extend the principle as far 
«Xs 'convenience, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a 
participle and auxiliary arc allowed to form a tense, and 
the verb conjugated accordingly, the English noun ought 
to be declined with articles and prepositions ; we must ob- 
ject to the inference. Such a mode of declension cannot 
apply to our language. This w^e think has already been 
proved.* It is also confessedly inapplicable to the learned 
lan^ages. Where then is the grammatical inconsistency, 
or the want of conformity to the principles of analogy, in 
making some tenses of the English verb to consist of prin- 
cipal and auxiliary ; and all the cases of English nouns, in 
their termination ? The argument from analogy, instead 
of militating against tis appears to confirm ana establish 
our position. See the subject further discussed in the 
ninth section of this chapter. 

We shall close -these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
observations extracted from the ENCYCLor-EDiA Bri- 
TANKiCA. They are worth the student's attention, as a 
part of them applies, not only to our explanation of the 
tenses, but to many other parts of the work. " HaiTis has 
enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of tliis enume- 
ration we can by no means approve : for, without entering 
into a minute examination of it, nothing can be more ob- 
vious, than that his incefiiirve present^ " I am going to write." 
is a future tense ; and his com^iledve firesent^ " I haye 
written," a past tense. But, as was before observed of the 



See page 54. 
U 
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classification of words, .we cannot help being of opiniot 
that to take the tenses ks they are commonly receivec 
and endeavour to ascertain their nature and their diflei 
ences, is a much more useful exercise, as well as mor 
proper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as migh 
easily be raised, new theories on this subject." 

Sect. 6. The conjugation of the auxiliary verbs to hayi 

and TO BE. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular com 
bination and arrangement of its several numbers 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled th( 
ACTIVE VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, th( 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

The auxiliarv and active verb to have, is 
conjugated in the following manner. 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tefise. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . Pera. I have. 1 . We have. 

'2. Pers. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have.* 

3. Per*. He, she, or it > Thev have 

hath or has.* 5 ^' li^eyliave. 

Jmfierfect Tense, 
Si?igular. Piural. 

1 . I had. 1 . We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Ye or yo\i had. 

3. He, 8cc. had. 3. They had. 

• Ifatb is now used only in poetry, and on very strlous 'subject 
Te is nearly obsolete. 
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Perfect Temc. 
Singuldr. Plural. 

1. 1 have had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or yoM have had» 

3. He has had. 3. They have had. 

Plufier/ecg Tense, i 
Singtdar. Plural, 

1. 1 had had. I. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst haiU 2. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

First Future Ihise, 
SinguTar, Plural, 

1. I shall Of will have. I. We shall or will hav«. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have. 2. Ye or you »hdl or will have. 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

Second Future Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall or will have had. 1. We shall or will have had. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will 

had. have had* 

.3. Heshall or will have had. 3. They shall or nvill have had 

Imperative Moodr 

Singular, Plural. 

I, Let me have. 1. Ixt us have. 

3. Have, or have thou, or 2. Have, or have ye, or do 

do thou have. ye or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to t/irec per- 
sons. The command is always addressed to the second 

f Some Grammarians distinguish the three past tenses, by the 
namcc of thejirstpreient, the secotui preterit, the third preterit ; and 
the first and second ^future tenses, by the ttrmT'., future imperfect, and 
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person, not to the first or third. For when we say, 
me have," " Let him, or let them have," the me 
and construction are, do thou^ or do ye, let me, hii 
them have. In philosophical strictness,' both numbe 
person might be entirely excluded from every verb, 
are, in fact, the properties of substantives, not a p2 
the essence of a verb. Even the name of the imfie. 
mcod, does not always correspond to its nature : 
sometimes fietitiona as well as commands. But yA 
spect to all these points, the practice of our grammz 
is so imiformly fixed, and so analagous to the langu 
ftncient and modern, which our youth have to study, 
it would be an unwarrantable degree of innovatio 
deviate from the established terms and arrangements, 
the advertUcment at the end of the Introduction, pa| 
and the quotation from the Encyclopsedki Britai 
pfeges 85, 86. 

Potential Mood, 

Present Tenae, 

Smgidar, Plural, 

1 . I may or can have. 1 . We may or can have. 

2. Thoumaystor canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can! 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can ha\ 

Imfierftct Tense, 
^figidar. Plural, 

1 . I might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, wo 

should have. or should have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, co 
would8t,orshouldst have. would or should hav 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, w 

or should have. or should have. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

\, I may or can have had. 1. We may or can have 1 

2, Thou may st or canst have 2. Yc or you may or. 

had. have had. 

3, He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have 
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Plufierfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural, 

' • 1 might, could, would 1 . We uuKht, could, would, 

or should have had. or should have had. 

^« Thou mightst, couldst 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst,or shouldst have would, or should have 

had. had. 

^ - He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would^ 

or should have had. or should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Pre^vnt Tense, 
lingular. Plural, 

f - If I have. 1. If we have. 

^ . If thou have. 2. If ye or you have. 

3^. If he have. 3. If they have. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood are, in 
iTcry respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 
ndicative mood ; with the addition to the verb, of a con- 
\inction, expressed or implied, denotmg a condition, mo- 
ive, wish, supposition, Sec. It will be proper to direct the 
earner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a con- 
Tmction prefixed to each of them. See, on this subject, 
lie observations at page 102 ; and the notes en the nine- 
eenth rule of Syntax.. 

Infinitive Mood.^ 

Present. To have. Perftct. To have had. 



, ^.„^ .« potential mood. But as they generally EJgTiify 

rutarity* th^r have been approprinted, as helping verbs, to the for- 
KfittSon of tl^ future tenses of the indicative and sub)unc%\NeTCVQO^« 

II 2 
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Particijiles. 

Present or Active, Having. 
Perfect. Had. 

Comfiound Perfect, Having had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variati 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in 
pftesent tense of verbs generally, and the present and : 
perfect tenses of the verb to be^) it would be superfiu- 
to conjugate it in this work, through every tense. But 
the other moods and tenses of the verbs, both in the act 
and passive voices, are conjugated at large, that the learn 
may have no doubts or misapprehensions respecting tl: 
particular forms. They to whom the subject of grami 
is entirely new, and young persons especially, are nu 
more reaidily and effectually instructed, by seeing the pf 
of a subject so essential as the verb, unfolded and spr 
before them, in all their varieties, than by bemg geners 
and cursorily informed of the manner in which they n 
be exhibited. The time employed by the scholars, in c 
sequence of this display of the verbs, is of small mom 
compared with the advantages, which they will proba 
derive from the plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for yoi 
persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the simple ten 
namely, the firescnt and the imfierfect^ together with 
first future tenscj should, in the first instance, be commi 
to memory, and the rest carefully perused and explaii 
the business will not be tedious to the scholars, and tl 
progress will be rendered more obvious and pleasing. ' 
general view of the subject, thus acquired and impres 
may afterwards be extended with ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the le 
ers, to make a few observations m this place, on soni< 
the tenses, &c. The first is, that some grammarians < 
found the imperfect and perfect tenses of the pot^ 
mood with the present tense: but that they are xc 
di;itinct, and have ao appropriate reference to time, 
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despondent to the definitions of those tenses, ^vill appear 
from a few examples : " I wished him to stay, but he 
V}ould not ;" " I could not accomplish the business in 
time ;" " It was my direction that he should submit ;" 
" He was ill, but I thought he might live ;" I may have 
misunderstood him ;'* " He -may have deceived me ;" " I 
cannot haroe dreamed it ;"- " He cannot liave obtained it by 
force ;'* " Can we Imve been deceived in him ?'*— -These ex- 
amples show, that the imperfect and perfect tenses of the 
potential mood, iare essentially distinct from the pluperfect, 
a» well as from the present tense of that mood. 

The next remark is, that tlie auxiliary wiV/, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; and 
the auxiliary shalLf in tlie second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly ap- 
plied. The impropriety of such associations may be in- 
ferred from a few examples : " I will have had previous 
notice, whenever thfe event happens ;" " Thou sfmlt hscve 
served thy apprenticeship before the end of .the year ;" 
" He sfiall have completed his business when the messen- 
ger arrives." " I shall have had ; thou tvilt have served ; 
he will have completed," &c. would have been correct and 
applicable. The peculiar import of^ these auxiliaries, as 
explained in page 98, under section 7, seems to account 
for their impropriety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of ad- 
mitting* the second future, in both the indicative and sub- 
jimctive moods : but that this tense is applicable to both 
moods, will be manifest from the following examples. 
" John will have earned his wages the next new-year's day," 
is a simple declaration, and therefore in the indicative mood: 
" If he shall have finished his work when the bell rings, he 
will be entitled to the reward," Is conditional and contin- 
gent, and is therefore in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with one 
remark which may be useful to the young scholar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunc- 
tive, by tiie expression of a condition, supposition, wish, 
motive, &c. being superadded to it ; so the potential mood 
jfiayj in like mtmnerj be turned into the subjunctive 5 as 
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will be seen in the following examples : " If I ecu 
ceive hitn, I should abhor it ;" " Though he shou 
crease in wealth, he would not be charitable ;" " 
in prosperity he would gain nb esteem, unkss he s 
conduct himself better.'* 

The auxiliary and netiter verb To be, is cc 
gated as follows : 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

!&ngular^ Plural, 

1. T am. r. We are. 

S. Thou art. 2. Ye or you are.. 

3. He, shcf or itis. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense.^ 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I was. 1. WeWere. 

2. Thou wast. 2. Yeoryouweife^ 
S. He was. 3. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been. 1. "We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 3. Ye or you have b 

3. He hath or has been. 3. They have been. 

Pluperfect* Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadstbeen. 2. Ye or you had been 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 . 1 shall or will be. 1 . We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or wi 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 
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Second Future Tense, 

Sin^lar. Plurat. 

. 1 shall or will have been. 1 . We shall or vnll have been. 

!• Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will 

been. have been. 

3.HeBhallorwillhavebeen. 3. Thef shall or will have been. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sinffular. Plural, 

'• Let me be. I , Let us be. 

'• Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 

^' Let him be. 3 Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I may or can be. I . We may or can be. 

Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be. 

Up may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

Jnifieiject Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 

or should be. or should be. 

Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst or shculdst be. would or should be. « 

lie might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

9r should be. or should be. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I may or can have been. 1. We may or can have been. 

Thou may St or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

been. been. 

He may or can have been. 3. They may or can have been* 
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Plujierfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 might, could, would, 1. We might, could, wonli^ 

or should have been. or shoiiM have been. 

3, Thou mightst, couldst, 2, Ye or you might, couldf 

vfould&t, or «hou]dst have would, or should have 

been. been. 

3. He might, could, would, S. They might, could, would^ 

er should have beeii. or should have bpen^ 

Subjunctive Mood 

Singular, Plt^ral, 

i. If I be. I. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 
5. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Imiierfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

3. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you were. 
3. If he were. 3. Iftiieywere. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in every re* 
spect, similar to the corresponding tenses of the Indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 102, and the notes under the nine- 
teenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense, To be. Per/tct, TohavebeenL. 

Participles. 

Present, Being. Perfect, Been*. 

Compound Perfect, Having been. 
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;CT. T. The auxiliary Verbs conjugated in their HmfUe 

form ; luiih observations on their fieculiar ' nature and 

force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding^ auxiliary 
verbs, to harve and to bcy could not be conjugated through 
«U the moods and tenses, ^thout the help of other auxiliary 
-fcrbs ; namely, may cany will shaUy and their variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and-unassisted 
by others, are of a very limited extent, and chiefly useful 
■finom the aid which they afford in conjugating the prin- 
cipal verbs, will clearly appear to the scholar, by a distinct 
conjugation of each of them, uncombined with any other* 
They arfe exhibited for his inspection ; not to be com- 
mitted to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense, 

Sing, 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. Ho hath or has, 

Tlur, 1. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

* 

Lnfierfect Tense, 

Sing,\.lh?A. 2. Thouhadst. . 3. He had. 

Plur, 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

Participles. 

Present, Having. Perfect, Had. 

TO BE. 

Present Tense, 
Sing, 1. 1 am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plur, I. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

Imfierfect Tense, 

Sing, 1. 1 was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 
Plur. I. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They vrere* 
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Particifilea, 
f resent. Being Perfect, "Been. 

^^ Present Tense. 

SSng. 1. 1 shall.* 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 
Plur. 1. Wc «hall. 2, Ye or you shall. 3. They shall. 

Tm/ierfect Tense, 

Sing, 1. 1 should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur, 1. We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 

WJ-LL, 

Present Tense. 

Sing, i. I will. 2. Thou wilt.' 3. He will. 

Plur, \ , Wc will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will, 

Imfier/ect Tense, 

Sing, 1. I would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur, I, We would. 2. Ye or you would^ 3, They would. 

MJY. 

Present Tense, 

Sing. 1. I may. 2. Thou mayst. 3. He may. 
Plur, 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Imfierfect Tense, 

Sing, \,\ might. 2. Thou mightst. 3. He might. 
Plur, 1, We imght.2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. 



'* Sball is here propeiiy used in the present tense, having the sar 
analogy to tbotUd that can has to could, may to migift, and wll 
waula. 



CAN". 

Present Tenae^ 
f. 1.1 can. 2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 
r. 1 . We can. -2 Ye or you can. 3, They can. 

Imperfect Tense. 
f. 1. I could. 2. Thou couldfit. S. He could. 
r. ^1 . We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They couldi* ' 

TO DO. 

Present Tense, 
f. 1. I do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or doesw 

r. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imfierfect Tense, 
r. l.Idid. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did.' 

r. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They <fid. 

Particifdes. 
Present. Doing. Perfict, Done. 

he verbs harve^ bcy willy and doy when they are uncon»> 
ed with a principal verb, expressed 6t understood, are 
auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, ^ We have 
igh ;" " I am grateful ;" " He wills it to be so ;" 
bey do as they please." In this view, they also have 
r auxiliaries : as, " I shall have enough ;" " I wiit 
rateful," &c. 

he peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
X the following account of them. 

and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
ter energy and posi^veness : as, " I do speak truth ;'L. 
irf respect him ;" *' Here am I, for thou didst call 

* They are of great use in negative sentences : as, " I 
7t fear ;'* '* I did not write.'* They are almost uni- 
dly enxployed in asking questions : as, « Does he 

1 ?" " Did he not write ? They sometimes also sup- 
he place of another verb, and make the repetition of 

the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as 
u attend not to jour studies as he does i" (l. e. ^^Ya 
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attends. Sec.) <' I shall come if I can ; but if 1 do 
please to excuse me ;" (i. e. if I come not.) 

Let not only expresses permission, but entreating, 
Jiorting, commanding : as, " Let us know the tniU 
♦* Let me die the death of the righteous ;*' ".Let not 
heart be too much elated with success ;" " Let thy in 
nation submit to thy duty." 

May and mght express the possibility or liberty of do 
a thing ; can and couldy the power : as, « It may rair 
"I may write or read ;" " He might have impro 
more tlian he has ;" " He can write much better than 
could last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and dene 
necessity .: as, " We must speak the truth, whenever 
^ speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

Willy in the first person singular and plural, intinu 
resolution and promising ; in the second and tliird pers 
only foretels : as, " I will rewai'd the good, and will pun 
the wicked ;" " We will remember benefits, and be gn 
ful ;" « Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly 
" You or they will have a pleasant walk." 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply forete 
ill the second and third persons, promises, commands, 
threatens : as, " I shall go abroad j" " We shall .din< 
home ;" " Thou shalt, or you shall inherit the lane 
" Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" " They si 
account for their misconduct." The following passage 
not translated according to the distinct and proper, me 
ings of the words shall and ivill : " Surely goodness i 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and I 'i 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;" it ought to 
« Will follow me," luid « I shall dwell." 

These observations respecting the import of the ve 
ivill and shall, must be understood of explicative sentenc 
for when tlie sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, 
the most part, takes place : thus, " I shall go ; you i 
^o ;" express event only : but, " lolll you go ?" impc 
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ktention ; and, « shall I go ?" refers to the will of another. 
But, " He shall go," and " shall he go ?" both imply will ; 
expressing or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some altC" 
ndon ; as the learners will readily perceive by a few ex- 
amples : « If he sludl proceed ;" '^ If he ivill not desist ;" 
** Unless he shall acknowledge ;" " If you shall consent ;'* 
•*Ifyou wzZ/'persist.'* 

Would^ primarily denotes inclination of will ; and should 
obligation : but tliey both vary their import^ and are often 
ised tx) express simple event. 

Sect. 8. The Conjugation qf regular Verbs, 

ACTIVE, 

Ve R B s Active are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tense of the indicative mood, 
and their perfect participle, by adding to the 
lerb, edy or d only when the verb ends in e ; as 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Particip. 

I favour. 1 feivoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner. 

TO love: 
Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense, 
Singula r . - Plural, 

t I love.* 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest.. 2. Ye or you love.' 

3. He, she, or it, loveth or loves. 3. They love. 

• In the present and imperfect tenses, we use a different form of 
the verb, when we mean to express energy and positiveness : as *< I 
cb love ; thou dost love ; he does love ; I did love ; thou didst love \ 
he did love." 

157093 
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Imfierfect Tense, 
Singular^ Plural, 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2, Ye or you loved!. 
<i. He loved. 3. They loved. 

Peffeet Teme^ 
Smgttlar, Plural,. 

1 . I have loved. 1 . We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2^ Ye or you have lowd:. 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have bved. 

Plufierfect Tense. 
Singular,, Plural, 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved.. 

3. He had loved. 3.. They had loved. 

First Future Tense, 
Singular. Plural,^. 

1 . I shaU or will love. 1 . We shall or will l6ve. 

2. Thou shak or wilt love. SJ. Ye or you shall or wfll loj€;^ 

3. He shall or wifl love. 3, They shall or will love. 

'Second Future Tense, 
Singular,. Plural,. 

1. I shall or will have loved. 1. Weshallo)- wBl haveloved*: 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you^ shall or will have 
loved. loved. 

S, He shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 
loved. * loved.. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which afe formed 
of the verb itself, without the assistance of any other verb : 
as, " I love, I loved.^ The compound tenses are such as: 
cannot be formed without the asilstance of some other 
verb : as, "I hao^ loved ; I had loved ; I shall or wit 
love ; I Tnay love ; I may be loved ; I may have been loVed;'* 
&c. These compounds are, however, to be considered 
onljr different forms of the same verb. 
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Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural, 

r. Let me love. I . Let us love. 

IS. Love, or love thou, or 2. Love, or love ye or yowy 

do thou love. . or do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3. Let them love» 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Smgular. Plural. 

Y. I may or can love; 1. We may or can love. 

\ 2. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you may or can love. 
3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imfterfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

f. I might, could, would, or I. We might, could, would,- 

should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

5. He might, could, would 3. They might, could, would, 
or should love.. oi^ should love. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may or can have loved. 1. We mayor can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
loved. loved. 

3* He may or can have loved. 3. They may or can have loved . 

Plu/ierfect Tense, 
Singula r . Plural. 

\\ I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, wouldy 

should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, couldy 
wouldst, or should^ liave would, or should have 
loved. loved. 

3^. He might, could, would 3. They might, could, woulX 
or should have loved. or should have loved.. 

I 2 



Subjunctive Mood.. 

Present Tense. 
Singuldr. Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If wc love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love.. 

3. If he love. - 3. If they love. 

The remainkig tenses of this mood, are, in every re- 
spect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative, 
mood. See the following notes, and page 90. 

Infinitive Mood^ 

Present. To love. Perfect. To have lo'ved. 

Particifiles. 
Present. Lo\ing. Perfect. Loved. 

Comfiound Perfect. Having loved, 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by adding' 
its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb to.he, 
through all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of " I teach, 
thou teachest, he teaches," &c. ; vre may say, " I am teach- 
ing, thou art teaching, he is teaching," &c. : and instead of 
" I taught," &c. " I was teaching," &c. : and so on, through 
all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode of conju* 
gation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; 
and contributes to tlie harmony and precision of the lan- 
guage. These forms of expression are adapted to parti- 
cular acts, not to general habits, or affections of the inind. 
They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs ; as, '' I 
am musing ; he is sleeping."* 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive 
ferndnativn^ to the persons of the principal verb, and to 
its auxilianes, through all the tenses of the subjunctive 
mood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice ol 

• As the participle, in this mode, of conjug^ation, performs th< 
^ office of a verb, through all the moods and teiues ; and as it implies 
the idea of time, and governs the objectiiw case of pronouns in th< 
name manner as verbs do ; is it not manifest, that it is a species o 
fonn of the verb, and that it d^nnot properly be considered as a dii 
tinct part of speeth I 
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good writA*. Jbhnfion applies thir. tei^mlnaM r» *-> tlio pre- 
sent and perfect tenses on-y. J.dvm:. • •-. \y 
to the present tense; and Priestley c^t ii.iie.^ :l u, j j •» • : t 
and imperfect tenses. This diilercnce of opiiiiL-,. , - 
^mmftrians of such eminence, may have conli! t^ 
5iat diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the 
subjunctive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly de- 
&ni)le. It would materially assist both teachers and learn- 
ers ; and would constitute a considerable improvement in 
our language. 

On this subject we adopt the opinion of Doctor I^owth ;: 
and conceive we are fully warranted by his authority, and 
that of the most correct and elegant writers, in limiting 
the conjunctive termination of the second and third persons 
singular o£ the firesent tense. *But, for the convenience of 
teachers who think that the persons of all the three tenses, 
m the subjunctive mood, are entitled to this distinctive 
termination, and for the inspection of the curious student,.^ 
ve shall add here the form of conjugating those three 
tenses according to the views of such tutors. 

Subjunctive Mood^ 

Present Tense. 
SinguUir^ Plural, 

t. Ifllcrve, 1. Ifnvelave, 

2. If thou lave-^ 2. If ye or you lov^.. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

Imperfect Tense.. 
Singular*. Plural, 

\.IfIlorved. \,Ifwelorved, 

2. If thou laved,. 2. Ifyeov you loved. 

3. If he loved. 3. If they loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singulars , Plural. 

f. If I have loved, 1. If we have loved. 

2. If thou have laved^ 2. If ye or you have loved,. 

^ If he bax^e loved,. 3. If they have loved. 
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. Grammarians Have not only differed in opinion, respect-' 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but 
a few of them have even doubted the existence of such af 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative ; and that a 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it would havC} . 
if any other particle were joined to it. To these observa-^ 
tions it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, on inspection, 
that the present tense of the principal verbs, and the pre- 
sent and imperfect tenses of the verb to be^ or at least the 
two latter, admit of a variation from the form of the indi-- 
cative mood. 2d. There appears to be as much propriety, 
in giving a conjunction the power of assisting to form the 
subjunctive mood, as. there is in allowing the participle to 
to have an effect in the formation of the infinitive mood.** 
3d. A conjunction added to the verb, shows the manner* 
of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot' 
show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify itv' 
as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, " If contingency! 
constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a 
phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood."" 
But a little reflection will show, that the contingent sense 
lies in the meaning and force of the conjunction, expressed 
or understood.. See the notes and observations on the 
nineteenth rule of syntax*- 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place, - 
that though only the conjunction if is affixed to the verfy 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. The- 
ihstance given is siificient to explain the subject : more- 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive arc called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of d- 
or ed^ to the verb : as, from the verb ^* To love," 

• <* Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of the followinfljr" 
v«rb."— jDr. Beattic 
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is fbrmcd the passive, " I am loved, I was loved^ 
I shall be loved,'^ Sec. 

A regular passive verb is conjugated by adding 
the perfect participle to the auxiliary to be^ through 
all' its changes of number, person, mood, suod tense,t^ 
in the following manner : 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood^. 



I. I am loved. 
*. Thou art loved- 
Z, He is }owd». 



1 



Sing'ular., 
I was loved. 
3. Thou wast loved*. 
3. He was loved. 

^ngtclar^ 
1 . I have been loved. 



Present Tense, 

Plural. 
l\ We are loved: 

2. Ye or you areloved^ 

3. They are loved.. 

Bnperfect Tense, 

Plural. 
1 . We were loved. 
3, Ye or you were loved;. 
3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Plural. 



1 . We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Ye or you have been loved".. 

3. He hath or hasbeenloved. 3 . They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense., 
Sinc^ular, Plural. 

1. 1 had been loved. I. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loved. 
3". He had been loved. 3. They had been loved.. 

First Future Tense.. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 shall or will be loved. 1 . We shall or will be loved! 
2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will be 

loved. 
3. They shall or wUl he love4^ 



loved, 
a. He shall or will be loved. 
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Second Future Tense, 

Smgular, Plural* 

t, I shall or will have been 1 . We shall or will have I 

loved. loved. 

SL Thou shall or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or 

been loved. have been loved. 

XHe shall or will hav« 3. They shall or will ] 

been loved* been loved.- 

Imperative Mood». 

Singular, Plural. 

U. Let me be loved. 1 . Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved,<w do thou 2, Be ye or you loved, c 

be loved. ye be loved. 

Z, Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved.. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be love 

2. Thou may St or canst be 2. Ye or you may or ca 
loved, loved. 

3, He may orcan be loved. 3. They may or can be k 

Imfierfect Tense.. 

. Angular.. Plural.. 

l.I might, could, would, I. We might, could^ W( 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you mighty cc 

wouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be 

loved. cd. 

S. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, w< 

or should be loved. or should be loved.^ 
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Ferfcct Tense. % 

Singuhr, Plural, 

1, 1 may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2, Ye or you may or can have 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He may or can have been 3. They may or can have been 
loved. loved. 



Plu/ierft ct 

Singular, 
1. 1 might, could, would, or 1 . 
should have been loved. " 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. 
, wouldst, or shouldst have 

been loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. 
^r should have beenloved. 



Tcnsem 

PluruL 
We might, could, would, 
or should have been loved. 
Ye or • you might, could, 
would, or should have 
been loved. 

They might, could, would, 
or should have been loved. 



Subjunctive Mood, 



Singular, 
Mf I be loved. 
2. If thou be loved. 
^. If he be loved. 



Present Tense^ 

Plural. 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If ye or you be loved, 

3. If they be loved. 



Imfierfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural, 

Mf I were loved. U If we were loved. 

-. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of tlis mood are, in every respect, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood* 
See pages 90, 103, ^nd the notes under the nineteenth rale 
of syntax. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Pr€9€nt Tjmse. Perfect, 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive. Loved. 

Comfiotmd Perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the prin* 
xipal verb, the au:dliary goes through all the variations ol 
person and number, and the participle itself continues in* 
variably the same. When there are two or more auxilia* 
ties joined to the participle, the first of them only is varied 
according to person and number. The auxiliary must ad* 
mits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
iieuter signification : as, " I am arrived ;" " I was gone ;* 
" I am grown." The auxiliary verb am, «/a«, in this casey 
precisely defines the time of the action or event, but does 
not change the nature of it ; the passive form still express* 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition ol 
being. 

Sect. 9. Observations on Passive Verbs, 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no Pas»i 
give Verbs in the English language, because we have no 
verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the different tenses of the auxiliary to be^ 
joined to the passive participle of the verb. This is, how* 
ever, to mistake tlie true nature of the English verb ; and 
to regulate it, not on the piinciples of our own tongue, but 
on those of foreign languages. The conjugation, or the 
variation, of the English verb, to answer all the purposes 
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Mif verb^ is accomplished by the means of axi^dliaries ; and 
)f it be all6|^ed what we have no passive vert^s, because we 
cannot eldiibit them without having recourse to helping 
Tette, it may' with equal truth be said, that we have no 
fierftcty fllilfierfcct^ or future tense^ in the indicative or sub- 
junctive mood ; since these, as well as some other parts of 
■the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Ladn passive verbs require an auxi>- 
liary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the former, 
in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods ; and 
the latter, in the perfect and plui>erfect of the indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, and future of the subjunctive 
mood, and the perfect of tlie infinitive. The deponent 
^eibs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to conjugate se- 
teral of their tenses. This statement abundantly proves 
that the conjugjafion of a verb in the learned languages 
docs not consist solely in varying the form of the original 
tifirb. It proves that these languages, like our own lan- 
guage, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and some- 
tiine^ without it. There is, indeed, a difference. What 
fee learned languages require to be done, in some instances, 
the peculiai* genius of our o^vn tongue obliges us to do, 
in active vci^bs, principally, and in passive ones, univer- 
sally. In short, the variation of the verb, in Greek and 
I^ialin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or termina- 
tions, added to the verb itself ; in English, by the addition 
ofau^iaries. 

TheEnglish tongue is, in many respects, materially dif- 
ferent from tlie learned languages. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per- 
plex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to the prin- 
ciples and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which 
we meet with in the writings of some English Grammaii- 
ans) on the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, has 
arisen from the misapplication of names. We r.re apt 
to think, that the old names must always be attached to 
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the idendcal fomcis and things to which they were- asei' 
ently attached. But if we rectify tliis mistake, and pro^ 
perly adjust the names to the peculiar forms and nature 
of the things in our own language, we shall be clear and 
consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, better able to 
represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish to in- 
form. 

The observations which we have made under this headf . 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will noC 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have more . 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun : and, after all, it would be a useless, as well 
as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every English preposition 
points to, and governs, but one case, namely the objective ; 
which is also true with respect to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugation of an English verb in 
form, through all its moods and tenses, by means of aux« 
iliaries, so far from being useless or intricate, is a beaudful 
and regular display of it, and indispensably necessary to 
the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same ground 
that the voices, moods and tenses, are admitted into the 
English tongue, in the forms for which we have contended^ 
we should also admit the dual number, the paulo post 
future tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and 
tenses, which are to be found in Greek and Latin. But 
this objection, though urged with much reliance on its 
weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the 
moods, tenses, &c. which we have adopted, is suited to 
the idiom of our tongue ; and the piinciple, on which 
they are adopted, is extended as far as use and convenience 
require ; where is the impropriety, in arresting our pro- 
gress, and fixing our forms at the point of utility ? A 
principle may be warrantably adopted, and carried to a 
precise convenient extent, without subjecting its sup- 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it 
beyond the line of use and propiiety. 
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T^e importance of giving the ingenious student clear 
tlid just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and ten^ 
fes, will apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks 
€11 these subjects, both here and elsewhere, and for his so- 
licitude to simplify and explain them.— He thinks it has 
|4ieeii proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands tlie 
itrangement he has -given to the English verb ; and that, 
i4ough the learned languages, with respect to voices, 
moods, and tenses, are, in general, differently constructed 
fiom the English tongue, yet, in some respects, they are 
to similar to it, as to warrant the principle which he has 
tdopted. See the observations at page 84. 

Sect. 10. Of In^egular Verba, 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not 
ferin their imperfect tense, and their perfect par- 
ticiple, by the addition of edio the verb : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

I begin, I began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known. 

irregular verbs are of various sorts; 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, aiid 

perfect participle, the same : as, 

Present. . Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Vntf put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parli- 
fiplC) the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Alnde, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect par- 
ticiple, different : as, 

Presoit. Imperfect, Perfect Pjirt. 

Arise, arose, aiisen. 

Blow, blew> blown. 
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Many rerbs become irregular by contraction ; as 
fed ; leave, left :" others by the termination e: 
** fall, fell, fallen :" others by the termination , 
" buy, bought ; teach, taught, 8ic.** - 

The following is a pretty accurate list of the ii 
verbs. 



Present 

Abide, 

Am, 

Arise, 

Awake, 

Bear, to bring fcrth^ 

Bear, to carri/y 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Bend, 

BereavCf 

Beseecby 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break) 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Build, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave, to sticl: qr 

adhere^ 
Cleave, lo ^6V, 



Imperfect. 


Pcrf. or Pass. 


abode. 


abode. 


was. 


been.. 


arose 


arisen. 


awoke, b. 


awaked. 


bare, 


bom. 


bore, 


borne. 


beat. 


beat or beafc 


began. 


begun. 


bent, A. 


bent, R. 


bereft, 9. 


bereft, r. 


besought. 


besought. 


bade, bld> 


bidden, bid. 


bound, 


bound. 


bit, 


bitten, bit. 


bled, 


bled. 


blew. 


blown. 


broke. 


broken. 


bred, 


bred. 


brought^ 


brought. 


built, R» 


built. 


burst, 


burst. 


bought, 


bought. 


cast. 


cast. 


caught, ft. 


caught, R. 


chid, 


chidden, chR 


chose, 


chosen. 


clave, R. 


cleaved. 


clove, or jpkft. 


deft, clpvieK 



Clothe, ctadica. 

Come, came. 

Crow, . «f^» * 

Creep, «*P^ 

Cut, ^^^ ^ 

Dare> ^« -vmture^ durst. 
Care, B.. ro cAo/^cngr^ 

Deal, 



Dig, 

Do, 

Draw, 

Drive, 

Drink, 

Dwell, 

Eat, 

Fall, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Rght, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Fly, 
Forget, 

FaraakCf 

Freeze, 

Get, 

Gild. 

Girdr 

Give, 

Go, 

Grave, 



dealt, B- 
dug, B.. 
^d, 

drew, 

drove, 

drank, 

dwelt, R- 

eat, or ate, 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forgot, 

forsook, 

froze, 

got, 

gilt, B- 

girt,R» 

gave, 

went, 

graved. 



clung-. 
«Jad, ». 
come, 
cost. 

crept. 

cut. 

^ared. 

dealt, R. 

done. 

dniwn. 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwelt, n* 

eaten. 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought- 
found- 
fled, 
flung, 
flown- 

forgotten, forgot. 

forsaken. 

firozen. 

got,* 

giIt,R. 

girt,R. 

given. 

gone. 

graven. 
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Ptcscnt* 


Imperfect. 


Ferf. or Pass. F; 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 
had, 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, 


hung or hang< 


Hear, 


heard, 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, B. 


knit, or knitte 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


lidde, 


laded. 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 


left. 


Lend> 


lent, 


lent. 


Let, 


let, 


let. 


Lie, to He downy 


lay. 


Iain. 


Load, 


loaded, 


laden, r. 


•Lose, 


lost. 


lost. 


Make, 


made, 


made* 


Meet, 


Hiet, 


met. 


MoWy 


mowed. 


movm* 


Pay^ 


paid. 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


put. 


Read, 


read. 


read. 


Rend, 


rent. 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode, 


rode, ridden.* 


Ring, 


rang, rung, 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived. 


' riven. 


Run, 


ran. 


run. 


Saw, 


8ft¥Fed> 


sawn, H. 



* jRiddm is wdsAj obsolete. 
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Pfemt* 


Imperfect. 


Pcrf. or Pass. F; 


SpUt, 


split, 


split. 


Spread, 


spread, 


spread^ 


Springs 


sprang, sprung, 


spr^g.. 


Stand, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


Sticky 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk. 


stunk. 


Strider 


strode, or strid, 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 


struck or strie! 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove^ 


striven. 


Strow or strew,. 


.tn.^0. strewed, ^•--;3-' 


Sweaf, 


swore, 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


sweat. 


sweat. 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swollen, R. 


Swim, 


swam, swttttt^ 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 


Teach^ 


taughtj 


taught 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought.- 


Thrive, 


throve, a. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thrusty 


thrust, 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden.^ 


Wax, 


waxed, ^ 


waxen, r.. 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove, 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wiyd, 


wound. 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought, R- 


wrought or wor] 


Wring, 


wrung, R. 


wrung or wring 


Write, 


wrotc^ 


written, 
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In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to 
W conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and thoEc 
which admit of the regular form are marbuil >uth an n. 
There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must determine. The Compiler hc& 
not inserted such as are irregular only in familiar writing 
or discource^ and which are improperly terminated by (^ 
instead of fd; as, l^mt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should be 
avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, pro- 
per to observe, that some contractions of ed into /, are xm- 
exceptionable : and others, the only established forms c^ 
expression : as, crept, dwelt, gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slept, 
&c. These allowable and necessary contracticms must 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, fromi 
those tJhat are exceptionable. The words which are obso- 
fcte have also been omitwd, that the learner might not be 
induced to mistake tliem for words in present use. Such 
are, wreathen, drtmkcn, holpen, molten, gotten, holdcn, 
bounden, &c. : and swang, wrang, alank, strawed^ gat> 
brake, tare, ware, ^c. 

Sect. 11. CfDefcctrve Vcrhs ; and of the ^erent vaym 

$n wthich v^erbM tare conjugated. 

Defective verbs are those which are used 
c^y in some of their moods and tenses. 

The firincifial of them are these. 

Imperfect. Pref. orP^tPari. * 

could, __• 

^May? might, 

Shail, should, 

AVfll, would, 

Must, must, 

Oughtj ought, ♦ 

I quoth, ■ . ■ 

That the verbs must and ought have both a present ami 
past signification, appeal's from tl^^e foiIo\^ lag sentences ; 
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•< I must own that I am to blame ;" « He most have 
mistaken ;" " SpeaMng things wliich tkey ought not ;*^ 
" These «ught ye to have done.** 

In most languages there are some vefbs which'afe defec- 
tive with respect to pei^ons. These are denominated tm" 
fieraonal verbs. They are used only in the third person, 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to 
that person ; as, <' It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, It 
thunders." But as the word unfiersoiial implies a total ab- 
sence of persons, it is improperly applied to those verbs 
which have a person : and hence it is manifest, that there 
is no such thing in Enelish, nor indeed, in any lang^uage, 
as a sort of verbs really impersonal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, re- 
gular .and irregular, simple and compounded, taken toge- 
ther, is about 4300". The numbt^ of irregular veAs, the 
defective included, is about 177.* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English verbs^ 
as weH as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, might be classed into several conjugations ; and 
that the three different tenninations of tlie participle might 
he the distinguishing chamcteristics. They have accord- 
ingly proposed three conjugations ; namely, the first to 
consist of verbs, the participles of which end in fcT, or its 
cont^raction t ; the second, of those ending in ght ; and the 
third of those in en. But as the verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion, would so greatly exceed in number those of both the* 
others, as may be seen by the preceding account of them ; 
and as those of the third conjugation are so various in their 
form, and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule ; it 
seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly observes, to 
consider the first in ed as the only regular form, and the 
other as deviations from it ; after the example of the 
Saxon and German Grammarians. 



* The whole number of wordSi in the English language, is akott 
tkirty.fiye tbousiind. 
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Before we close the account of the verbs, it may afford 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that different nations have made 
\ise of different contrivances for marking the tenses and 
moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish 
tivemy as well as the cases of their nouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by varying the termination, or otherwise 
changing the form, of the word ; retaining, however, those 
radical letters, which prove the inflection to be of the same 
kindred with its root. The modem tongues, particularly 
the English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any 
condderable varieties of inflection. Thus, / do Icrue^ I did 
few, I hcrue lorved^ I had Icrved^ I shall lovcj have the same 
import vi^h amo^ amabaniy amavij amaveram^ amabo. It is 
obviousi mat a language, like the Greek and Latin, which 
can thus comprehend in one word the meaning of two or 
three, must have some advantages over those which can- 
not. Perhaps, indeed, it may not be more perspicuous ; 
but, in the arrangement of words, and consequently ia 
harmony and enei^y, as well as in conciseness, it may be 
much more elegant. 

CHAPTER. VII. 



Of jId VERBS, 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance respecting 
it : as, " He reads w^//;" ** A truly good man;'* 
" He writes very correctly. ^^ 

Some adverbs are compared, viz. " Soon, 
soonef, soonest;" "often, oftener, oftenest.'* 
And those ending in ly, are compared by moref 
and most: as, "Wisely, more wisely, most 
usdy." 



Adverbs seem originally to have beeti contrived to ex 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwia< 
liave required two or more : as, " He acted wisely,* 
for he acted with wisdom ; ** prudently," for with pm 
dence ; " He did it here," for, he did it in this place 
^* exceedingly," for, to a great degree ; " often and sel- 
dom," for, many and for few times ; ** very," for in afl 
eminent degree, &c. 

There are many words in the Engtish language that are 
Bomedmes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs: 
as, « more men than women were there ;" or, «* I am 
more diligent than he." In the former sentence more is 
^evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an advttb. There 
xire others that are sometimes used as substantives, and 
sometimes as adverbs : as, (< To-^ay's lesson is Icnger thati 
yesterday's ;*' here to<lay and yesterday are substantiLves, 
because they are words that make sense of themselves, and 
admit beades of a genitive case : but in the phrase, *' He 
<jame home yesterday, and sets out again to-day," they 
are adverbs of time ; because they answer to the question 
^hen. The adverb much is used as all three : as, « Where 
much is given, much is required ;" " Much money has 
been expended ;" " It is much better to go than to stay." 
In the first of these sentences, much is a substantive ; in the 
second, it is an adjective ; and in the tliird, an adverb. 
In short, nothing but the sense can determine what they 
are. 

Adverbs^ though very numerous, miay be r^uced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Qtialit^b Doubt, 
AIRrmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of number: as, « Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

2. Of order : as, " Hrst, secondly, tMrdly, fourtibly, 
fifdily, lastly, finally," &c. 

3. Offilace : as, " Hei^, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, Wther, 
thither, upward, downward, ibrward, backward, whence, 
hence, thence^ whithersoever/' kc. 



Of dme fireaent: as, •* Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time pott : as, << Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
tieretofore, hitherto, long since, kng ago," &c. 

Of Hme to came ••• as, ^ Ta-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
lunceforth, henceforwsird, by and by, instantly, presently, 
immediately, straightways,^' 8cc. 

Of time indefirdte : as, " Oft, (^en, oft-times, often- 
ikaes, some&mes, sooti, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, 

ariy, always, when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

5. Of quantity 1 as, "Much, little, sufficiently, how 



^feariy, always, when, then, ever, never, again," &c 
'** iBUch, how great, enough, abundantly," &c 



6. Of manner or qtuiMty : as, « Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
Imjiistly, quickly, slowly,*' &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
oost numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
'idfing the terminadon ly to an adjective or participle, 
tv changing /^ into ly : as, " Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheer- 
-iidiy ; aUe,s^ly; admirable, admii^ably." 

7. Of doubt: as, Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, per- 
thance.^ 

8. Of affirmation : as, ** Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
^doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, sorely, indeed, really," &c. 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
at all, in no wise," Sec. 

10. Oi interrogaiio7i: as, ^« How, whv, wherefore, whe- 
^r," &c. 

1 1 . Of comfiaiifton : as, « Moi*e, most, better, best, worse, 
Uprst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," Sec. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are inany 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre- 
positions, with the adverbs of place Aerf,fAere, and tt'A^e; 
as, " Hereof, thereof, whereof ; hereto, thereto, whereto ; 
hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, where- 
with ; herein, therein, wherein ; therejfore, (i. e. tlierc-for,) 
wherefore, (i. e. where-for,) hereupon or hereon, therc*^ 
upon, or thereon, whereupon or whereon," &c. Except 
therejore^ these are seldom used. 
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« 

In ^ome instances the preposition suffers no change birt 
becomes an adverb by nothing more than its application : 
as when we say, " he rides about /' « he was near falling ;" 
« but do not a/tcr lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns and the article a : as, ^< Aside, athirst, afoot, ahcM^ 
asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat," 8cc. - > :« 

The words when and where^ and all others of the same 
nature, such as, whence, whither^ whenever, wherever, Sec. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions, because'they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions: 
of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes either of tiine, or oi place. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the word 
therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without joining seft-' 
tences, it only gives the sense of,/or tJiat reason. When it- 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : asy 
« He is good, therefore he is happy." The same observar 
tion may be extended to the words consequently, accordingly, 
and the like. When these are subjoined to and, or joined 
to if, since, &c. they are adverbs, the connexion being 
msule without their help : when they appear single^ and 
unsupported by any other connective, they may be called 
conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided witii 
tenses, to show that circumstance. The answer is, though 
tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater distinctiona 9f 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses would be a p»- 
plexity without end. What a variety of forms must be 
given to the verb, to denote yesterday, to-day, to-momm, 
formerly, lately, just now, now, immediately, presently, tfoofi^ 
hereafter, &c. It was this consideration tliat made Uie ad- 
verbs of time necessary, over and above tlie tenses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Of PREPOSltJOVS. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with 
one another, and to show the relation between 
them. They are, for the most part, put before 
noans and pronouns : as, ** He nvtnt from Lon- 
don to York ;'* ** She is above disguise 
•* They are instructed by him." 

The following is a list oftlie principal prepositions : 



.9> 



Of - 


into 


above 


ae 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


for 


without 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


whk 


under 


from 


before 


about 


in 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



Verbs arc often compounded of a verb and a preposition ; 
as, to uphold) to invest, to overlook ; and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to understand, 
to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, the preposition is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and separately from 
k, like an adverb, in which situation it is not less apt to 
afect the sense of it, and to gtve it a new meaning ; and 
may still be considered as belonging to the verb, and as a 
part of it. As, to cast^ is to throw ; but to cast ufi^ or to 
compute, an account', is quite a different thuig : thus, to fall 
on, to bear out, to give over ; &3. So that the meaning 
of the verb, and the propriety of tlie phrase, de^pend on 
the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain 
syllables employed, which Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions : as be^ con^ mis^ kc. in bedeck, 
conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of prepositioru 
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One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to exprei 
those relations, i^hiGh, in some languages, are chiefl 
marked by cases, or the different enduigs of nouns. Sc 
page 53. The necessity and use of them will appear froi 
the following examples. If we Say, " he writes a pen, 
" they ran the river,** " the tower fell the Greeks,'* ** Lun 
beth is Westminster-abbey,*^ there is observable, in eadic 
tliese expressions, either a total want of connexion, qrwA 
a connexion as produces falsehood or nonsense : and it i 
evident, that, before they can be turned into sense, the n 
cMicy must be filled up by some connecting ^ord : as tHwJ 
*' He writes with a pen ;'* " they ran towards the river i 
« the tower fell u/ion the Greeks ;*' " Lambeth is ove 
against Westminster-abbey." We see by these instanoei 
how prepositions may be necessary to connect those wordi 
which in their signification are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their orig^inal and literal acceptatioi 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they v 
now n^edjlffuratively to express other relations. For & 
ample, as they who are above have in several respects tli 
adviuitage of such as are below^ prepositions expressin 
high and low places are used for superiority and indSeriori! 
in g^eral : as, " He is above disguise ;" " w« aenre u/idt 
a good master ;" " he rules over a willing people ;** '" t» 
should do nothing beneath our character.** 

The importance of the prepositions will be further po 
ceived by the explanation of a few of then>. 

Cy denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conac 
quence, and other relations connected with these : ai 
*' The house qf my friend ;** tliat is, " the house belonc 
ing to my friend ;*' " He died of a fever ;" that is, * i 
consequence of a fever.** 

To, or unto^ is opposed to from ; as, " He rode froi 
Salisbury to- Winchester." 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or cii 
cumstance, &c. : as, « He loves her^br (that is, on accoui 
of) her amiable qualities.*' 
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JBy IS generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
tteans, Sec. ; as "> He was killed by a fall :** that is, ^< a 
adl was the cause of his being killed ;'* ^^ This house w«v9 
HiUt by him ;" that is, ^^ he was the builder of it." 

rf7M denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. : as, 

* We will go with you ;'* " They are on good terms with 
each other."— ^^A also alludes to the instrument or 
means ; as, ^ He was cut with a knife. 

: In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being or 
acdng, &c. : as, ^ He was bom m (that is, during) the 
year 1720 ;" " He dwells tn the city ;" « She lives in af- 
fluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
U| ** He retired into the country ;" '* Copper is converted 
aUo brass." 

Withinj relates to somethkvg comprehended in any place 
or time : as, " They are within the house ;" " He began 
uid finished his work within the limited time." 

The signification of without is opposite to that of within^ 
K89 ** She stands without the gate :"^ But it is more frequent- 
ly opposed to with ; as, <^ You may go without metf* 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
be readily understood, without a particular detail of tlicm. 
We shall) therefore, conclude this head with observing, tiiut 
(here is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of 
the prepositions by and with ; which is observable in sen- 
tences like the following : '' He walks with a staff by moon- 
light ;" ^ He was- taken by stratagem, and killed ivith a 
Bword.*' Put the one preposition for the other, and say, 

* he walks by a staff with moonlight ;*' " he was taken 
with stratagem, and killed by a sword ;" and it will appear, 
that they differ in signification more tiian one, at first view, 
irould be apt to imagine. 

Some of the^prepositions have the appearance and effect 
)f conjunctions ; as, '< jifter their prisons were thrown 
>pen," &c. " Before I die ;" " They made haste to be 
>repared against their friends arrived :'* but if the noun 

L ^ 
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timcy which is understood, be added, they will lose thenr 
conjunctive form : as, ** After [the dme when] their pri* 
sons,** &c. 

'^he prepositions aftery be/ore^ aifxrve^ beneath^ and sevenl 
others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be so 
considered : as, " They had their reward soon after f^ 
" He died not long b.^ore ;** " He dwells above.:*' but if 
the nouns time and filace be added, they will lose their ad» 
yerbial form : as, <^ He died not long bf/ore that ttmej** fcc 

CHAPTER ITi. 

Of Cosyuwcrioys. 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of 
two, to make one sentence.. It sometimes con- 
nects only words. 

Conjunctions arc principally divided into tvfO 
sorts, the copulative and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect 
or to continue a sentence, by expressing an ad- 
dition, a supposition, a cause, fee : as, " He and 
his brother reside in London ;^' ** I will goifht 
will accompany me;'* " You are happy, because 
you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive served, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also to 
express opposition of meaning in difierent de- 
grees : as, '* Though he was frequently reproved, 
yet he did not reform ; ** They came with her, 
but went away without her. '' 

The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions. 
The Copulative, And, if, that, both, then, since, for, 

because, therefore, wherefore. 
The Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 

unless, either, neither, yet^ notwithstanding. 
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The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunc- 
don and as an adverb ; and sometimes as a preposition. 
•* I rest thenvL'poTi this argument ;'* then is here a conjunc- 
tion : in the following phrase, it is an adverb : " He ar- 
rived then and not before," " I submitted ; for it was 
vain to resist ;" in this sentence, ybr is a conjunction ; in 
the next, it is a preposition : " He contended ybr victory- 
only." In the first of the following sentences, aince is a 
conjimctiDn i in the second, it is a preposition ; and in the 
third, an adverb : '' Since we must part, let us do it peace- 
ably :'* " I have not seen him since tiaat time :" " Our 
friendship commenced long since.** 

Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to con* 
nect sentences : as, '' Blessed is the man who feareth the • 
Lord, and keepeth Ins commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rathg* 
closer, than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may 
form two or more sentences kito one : but by the former, 
aeveral sentences may incorporate m one and the same 
clause of a sentence. Thus, ^^ thou seest a man, and he is 
called PeteT)^ is a sentence consisting of two distinct claus- 
es, united by tiie copulative and : but << the man whom thou 
seest IS called Peter," is a sentence of one clause, and not 
less comprehensive than the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words ; as in the following instances : 
** Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" " Wis- 
dom or folly governs us." Each of these forms of expres- 
sion contains two sentences, namely ; ^^ Duty forbids vi- 
cious indulgences^ ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;" 
** Wisdom governs, us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
•sentences together, yet on some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences : asj ^ The king and queen are 
an amiable pair ;" where the affirmation cannot refer to 
each i it bein^ absurd to say ^ that the king or the queen only 



is an amiable pair. So in the instances, << two and two arer 
four ;" « the fifth and sixth volumes will complete the set 
of books.'* Prepositions also, as before observed, connect 
words ; but they do it to show, the relation which the con- 
nected words have to each other : conjunctions, when they 
itnite words only, are designed to show the relations, which 
these words, so united, have to other parts of the sentence.^ 

As there are many conjunctions ai»d connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling oi sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, 
which are never employed in the fonner :■ and some that 
are equaUy adapted to both those purposes : as, agatn^ 
Jurther^^esidesy Sec. of the first kind ; thak, le^t, vnleaa^ thaff 
so that^ &c. of the second ; anddi^, and^ for^ therefore^ &c» 
of the last. 

. We shall close this chapter with a few observations <Hir 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a sub' 
ject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious 
student, and expand his views of the importance of his 
grammatical studies.. 

^ Reladves are not so useful in language, as ccmjunc- 
tions. The former make speech more concise : the latter 
make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun and conjunction cofiulative : conjunctions^ 
while they coufile sentences, may also express opposition^ in- 
ference, and many other relations'^and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant pe(^le, and children, gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The same thing 
is true of barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated lan- 
guages are not well supplied with connecting particles. 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that ever appeared 
in the world ; and their language, accordingly, abounds^ 
more than any other in connectives.. 
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Conjunctions are not equally necessary in alt sorts of 
writing. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is 
requiied, and every appearance of formality avoided^ 
many of them would have a bad effect. In passionate 
language too, it may be proper to omit them : because it 
Is tiie nature of violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed 
sentences, than in the way of inference and argument. 
Books of aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomon, have 
few connectives ; because they instruct, not by reasoning, 
but in detached observations. And narrative will some- 
tunes appear very graceful, when the circumstances are 
plainly told, with scarcely any other conjuncti<m than the 
simple copulative and :■ which is frequently the case iu; 
the historical parts of Scripture. — ^When narration is full 
of images or events, tlie omission of connectives may, by 
crowding the principal words upon one another, give a> 
sort of picture of hun^ and tumult, and so heighten the 
vivacity of description. But when facts are to be traced 
down through their consequences, or upwards to tlieir 
causes ; when tlie complicated designs of mankind are to 
be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; 
when the historian argues either for the elucidation of 
truth, or in order to state the pleas and principles of con- 
tending parties ; there vnlX be occasion for every species 
of connective, as much as in philosophy itself. In met, it 
is in argument, investigation, and science, that this parto£ 
speech is peculiarly and indispensably necessary.** 



CHAPTER r. 



0/ iNtER^RCT'JONS. 



Ikterjections are words thrown inbetweeiu 
the parts of a sentence, to express the passions 
or emotions of the speaker : as, ** Oh ! I have 
alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for life :'*; 
** O virtue ! how amiable thou art !" 
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The English inteijecdons^ as well as those of other fon-^ 
guages, are comprised within a small compass. Thej 
are of different sorts, according to the different passions 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate eamest-- 
ness or grief, are, O I oh I ah I alas ! Such as are expressive 
of contempt, are, pUh I tush I of wonder,^ heigh ! realiy 1 
strange I of calling, hem ! ho ! soho I of aversion or disgust^ 
/oh !Jie ! f away I of ac£)Jlof the attention,/© / behold ! hark / 
of requesting sHence, hush J hist I of salutation, welcome I 
hail ! all hail I Besides these^ several others, frequent in 
the moutlis of the multitude, might be enumerated ; buti 
in a grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary 
to expatiate on such expressions of passion, as are scarcely 
worthy of being ranked among the branches of artificiaL 
language. 

GRAPTKR XI. 

0/ Demtwa noir. 

Sect. 1. Of the various tuays in which words are derived 

from one another. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, which is the first part of Ety- 
mology, it is now proper to explain the methods by which 
one word is derived from another^ 

Words are derived from, one another in various ways^ 
inz, 

1 . Substantives are derived from: verbs. 

9. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

\, Substantives are deri<ved from verbs : as, from " ta 
love," comes " lover ;" from " to visit, viater ;*' from. 
" to survive, surviver ;** &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is 
difficult to determine whether the verb was deduced 
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tbom the noun, or the ncun from i :j. v:vh, triz., " I ove, to 
love; hate, to hate ; iciir, t^ JV:.:* ; «:•'■:<:[), i.o slcc-p ; walk^ 
to iralk ; ridcj to ride ; act, to act ;" £cc. 

S. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive, aaltj 
comes ^ to salt ;^ from the adjective tvami^ '* to warm ;" 
and from the adverb forward^ *' to forward.'* Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening 
the consonant ; as, from ^^ grass, to graze :" sometimes 
by adding en ; especially to adjectives : as, from " lengthy 
to lengthen ; short, to shorten.** 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fol- 
lowing manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from substantives by adding y : as, from " HeiEjth, healthy ; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty," 6cc. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives by adding m : as, 
from ^ Oak) oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woollen," Sec. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding fui : as, from << joy, joyful ; sin, sui- 
ful; fpuit, fruitful," 8cc. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of di- 
ixdnulion, are derived from substantives, by adding some : 
as, from. ^ Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
toilsome,'* &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by adding /f«« ; as from " Worth, worthless ;" from 
" care, careless ; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding ly : as, from <' Man, manly ; earth, 
earthly ; court, courtly,'* &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding ish to them : which termina- 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality : as, " White, whitish ;" i. e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives, itsignifies simi- 
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litude or tendency to a character : as, << Cldldy cfalb 
thief^ thievisb." 

Sonie adjectives are formed from substantives or \ 
by adding the termination able; and those adje< 
signify capacity : as, ^ Answer, answerable 4 to ch 
ehangeable." 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, somei 
by adding the temndnation nesa ■: as, " White, whitei 
swift, swiftness :" sometimes by ad^g th or r, and ms 
a small change in some of the letters : as, ^ Long, lei 
high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are deraved from adjective 
adding /y,. or changing /e into ly ; and denote the 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived 
from " base," comes « basely j'* from " iilow, slo? 
from " able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words 
one another, that it would be eittremely dSfficult, 
nearly imposGible to enumerate them The prin 
words of any language are very few ; the derivations 
much the greater number. A few more instances 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are deiived from other subst^i 
by ad^ng the termlnadons hood -or Jieedy shijfij ert/y 
ricky donti ian^ mentj and age^ 

Substantives ending in hood or heeul^ are such as 4i 
character or qualities ; as, '< Manhood, knighthood, * 
hood," &c. 

Substantives ending in shifi^ are those that signify 1 
employment, state, or condition : as, " Lordsmp, ste^ 
iship, partnership," &c. Some substantives in shifij ai 
rived fi^m adjectives : as, ^ Hard hardship,** &c. 

Substantives which end in ery^ signify action or h 
as, « Slavery, foolery, prudery,** &c. SoiAe substantia 
this ftort come from adjectives ; as, " Brave, braveiy, 

Substantives ending in wcX-, ?tcA-, and <3?om, denot 
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tnmioiu juii^dicticm* 6r coifdiiicn : a<, •* baiuv.ick, bishop - 
«ck, kingdora, dukedoou fi>ee^m/* Sec. 

Sufbscantives whicli end in *ff.v, uro those that si^nity 
profeffisioa ; as, « Phy^^kin, miisicLir./" &c. Thosoihat end 
in latt-Tif and cgv* cottie frohi Ae Fiv«ch, and generally s%- 
toiiy the Act or habit ; as. ** Commandment, usage." 

Son^e snib&tantiv^s ending k\ aro\ are derived from veriis 
or adjectives* anrl denote character or habit : as, *• X>itiAk« 
drunkard ; dote* dotaid." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
Itese «re not mcAy. They are formed by adding the ter- 
ininatitins kin^Ung^^hi^^ ock^^ly and the tike, as, ^ Lamb, 
•iambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; 
ixicky'cockml,'' Sec. 

That part of derivatiion which consists in tracing English 
fj 'WiMs to the Saxon^ tk'eek, I^tin, French, and other hn- 
\ 9Migefe^ mufit be omitted, as tlie English scholar is not 
4Qtf^9td to be acquainted with Uiese lang^oages. The be^t 
English dictionaries will, however, furnish some informa- 
€on <^ this head, to those who ai-e desirous of obtaining 
it. Th« learned Horne Tooke, in his "Diversions of 
Purffcy,*' has given an ingenious account of the derivadon 
and meaning of many of the advei4>s, conjunctions, and 
prepiositibns. 

It is highly prol>able that the system of this acute gram- 
^«tian^ is founded in ti-uth ; and that adverbs, preposi- 
tiMft, s«)d conjunctions, are curniptions or abbreviations 
of Otiier parts of speech. But as many of them are derived 
fiiom db«olelte woids in our own Ian9;uage, or from words 
«i Mndred languages, the radical meaning ol whicIi is, 
therefore, ieithfef obscure, or genemlly unknown ; ns the 
iy*i*m Cif this very able etymologist is not fully adnuitecl 
ftfid ebtablished ; and as, by long prescription, whatever 
tnay have been theu- origin, the woids in question appear 
tk> have acquired a title to the rank of distirxt species ; it 
seedUB proper to consider them, as such, in an ilenientary 
tvc«l8e of gtttomar : especially as this plan coincides M'ith 

M 
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that, by which other lan^ages must be taught ; and wi 
render the study of them less intricate. It is of small mc 
ment, by what names and classification we distinguish thes 
words, provided their meaning and use are well undei 
stood. A philosophical consideration of the subject, • tna) 
with great propriety, be entered upon by the grammada 
student, when his knowledge and judgment become xnor 
improved. 



Sect. 2. . ^ sketch of the stepa by which the English JLm 
gnage has risen to its present state of refinement. 

Betore we conclude the subject of derivation, it wi 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, tobeii 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of tfa 
English language, and the various nations to which it : 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinemen 
which it has now attained. 

(( When the ancient Britons were so harassed and o] 
pi^ssed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, tl 
Scots, and Picts, that their situation was truly miserabl 
they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth cei 
tury) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the nort 
of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief, Tli 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were su( 
cessftd in repelling the incursions of the Scots and Picts 
but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the Briton: 
they resolved to take advantage of it ; and at length estal 
lished themselves in the greater part of Soutih-Britid) 
after having dispossessed the original inhabitants. 

" From these barbarians, who founded several petl 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own law 
language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of th 
English language ; which, even in its present state of cu 
tivation, and notwithstanding the successive augment 
tions and improvements which it has, received throu^ 
various channels, displays very conspicuous traces of i 
Saxon original. 
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«* The Saxona did not long remain in ^uiet possession 
hi the kingdom ; for before the middle of the nintli ccn- 
tinry, the Danes^ a liardy and adventrous nation, who 
liad long infested the northern seas with their piracies, 
began to ravage the English coasts. Their Brst attempts 
"vere, in general, attended with such success, that tliey 
irere encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at 
kngth, in the be^ning of the eleventh century, they made 
themselves masters of the greater part of England. 
** Though the period during which these invaders oc- 
^ cupied the Enlish throne, was very short, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century, it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by those whom they liad subdued : but this change can- 
not be supposed to have been very considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose from one common 
source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 
5| " The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
I were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their 
krader William to the possession of the English throne. 
This piince, soon after his accession, endeavoured to brmg 
his own language (the Norman French) into use amonj^ 
his new subjects ; but his efforts were not very successful, 
as the Saxons entertained a great antipalliy to these 
haughty foreigners. In process of time, however, many 
Norman words and phruses were incorporated into the 
Saxon language : but its general form and consti*uction 
still remained the same. 

*' From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign worcis, 
till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and strength, 
us to render it susceptible of that polish, which it has re- 
ceived from writers of taste and genius, in the last and 
present centuries. Dining tins period the learned have 
enriched it with many sigmficant expressions, drawn from 
the treasures of* Greek u?id Rornaji literature ; the ingeni- 
ous and the fashionable have imported occasit)nal su;^plics 



ot Freiicb^ Spuoliih, luli»ja> onfi German v/oi499 ^^ 
during tkeiv fbreigiv exclusions ( aiid the coufi^x»>n& ^ 
we mawJ?4i?e \lM^>^ig^ tfee ^cdiwn qf goveraiH^nt 
coxixiocrce> with i;](Lauy: reijaote IW.tkM[i^> k^y^. m^do. 
i|dditu>n& to our. liafcive vocaUilupy . 

*^ lu this xaamier did tlv^ a&cient la^gu^ge^ q^ ^i^ A 
SaxoDs psoceedi^ tbjToug^ the vaii^u^ st)ag^(^ i^P^ 
and the several gfr^(]atio^.o£ rei^ez»^^tOr t^. ft^pp 
of tiie present ]i^ngli4i ^0Bgue>"^ 



■*■• 



* Coote's Eijaienta cf E jUsh Grammar. 
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PART III. 

Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is syntax, which 
(bows the agreement and right disposition of 
. words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, expres- 
sed in proper form, ranged in proper order, and 
O0ncurring to make a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

A simple sentence has in It but one subject, 
and one finite* verb ; as, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences, joined together by one or more 
connective words : as, " Life is short, and art is 
long." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members : for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional 
comiexion ; as in the following example : " The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." This 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which ai*e 
properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the exfilicative, 
or explaining^ ; the interrogative^ or asking ; the imjierative, 
or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 

* Finite verbs are those to which number and person appertain. 
Verbs in the infinitive mood have no resjTect to number or nenotv. 

M 2 
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direct maimer : as, " 1 am-; thou writest ; Thomas 
loved." If the sentence be negative, the- adverb not 
placed after the auxiliary, op- after the verb itself when 
has no auxiliary : as, " I did not. touch lum ;" or^. " 
touched him: not/* 

In- an interrogative senteaiGe, or^^en a;q\iestioii istfuska 
the nominative case follows the principai veib or.tlie aus 
liary : as, « Was it he V' '• Did Alexander, conquei* tl 
Persians:*'' 

6i an impcrotire scntenccf "when a thinc^is commsoMli 
to be, to do, to aasiE^if, or not, the nominative caas likeTVii 
follows tbe.verb or the auxiliary : as^ " Go, thoii-trak<» 
*' Do thou go :" ' " Haste ye away :** unless the vierh I 
be used ; as, « Let us be gone.*' 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put tc 
gethcr, makingsometimespart cf a sentence, an 
sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence an 
the subject, the attribute and the object, 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; tli 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed or (h 
iiied of it y and the object is the thbg affected t 
such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usua 
Jy goes before tlie verb or attribute ; and.the woi 
or phrase, denoting the object, follows the.verb 
ns, ** A wise man governs his passions." HerCj 
'ivise man is the subject ; govanSy the attribut 
or thing affirmed ; and /jispassions, the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, C& 
cord and Gtmermnent. 

Concord is the agreement which one word hi 
with another, in gender, number, case, or persoi 

Government is that power which one part \ 
speech has oY^t another, m directing its moe< 
tense, or case. 



Taproduce tlie agreement and rightdisposkion 
brwonls in a sentence, many ruics are neccssar)'. 
The fbllbwihg, with the annexed ohservalions, 
comprise the chief of them. 

RULE L 

A' Ytrb must agree with its nominative case, in 
number and person : as, ** I learn ;" '^ Thou art 
improved,?* '' The birds sing." 

The- foHo^vin,^ are n fe^v- example!- of ihc Tiolaiiou of 
flayioile. " What signines good opinions, v/hen our prac- 
tice is- bad?" "irhat sig-.iify*' '* Thj Normans, under 
wivlch general term is comprehended the Danes,^ Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes, were accustomed to slaii^liter. and 
rapine ;" " are pompreh ended." « If thou Avouid be easy 
and'happy in thy fhrailjr, be careful to observe discipline :" 
"if thou Hoouldat,^* « Gold, whence came thou ? whither 
goes thou ? wlien vdil thou come again ?** '-'• ccmsst^ gocsty 
mlt,^*' "■ But thou, fclse promiser, never shall obtain thy 
purpose :^* it ouglit to be " hhalt'* " And whercso?'er 
thou turns thy^ \iew ;" " tvmest,'^ " TneT^ei's two or three 
of us have seen the work :'* " there arc."' " Great paini; 
Has been taken ;" " /lave been." *' I ha\ e considel^id v.hi^t 
have been said on both sides in this controversy ;" " v.hiit 
fuu been said." " One would think there v/as more 
sophists tlian one ;" " there ivere more." " 'i'l-^ number 
of tire names together were^ about one kimdred and 
ttrenty" ;*• '' luaa about." 

*1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is some- 
thnesputastiienomioative case to the verb : as, " To see 
the sun is pleasant ;" « To be good is to be happy ;" " A 
cTcsit-B to excel others in learning and virtue is commend- 
able ;" « That warm climates should accelerate the growth 
of tlie human body, and shorten its duration, vt ve^ ^^-" 

•The chi*f practical notes under each Rule, are '•^e^-'^'j^^T: 
btwd; in order to make- them correspond to the examples la ^c 
volume of Exercises. 
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sonable to believe ;" « To be temperate in eating; 
di inking) to use exercise in the open air, and to presc 
the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best ] 
scrvatives of health.*' 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the ] 
ticiple, ought to have a hominative case, either expres 
or implied : as, « Awake ; arise ;" that is, " Awsdce ; 
arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in 
use of the verb without its nominative case. " As it 1: 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverai 
and hath preserved you in tlie great danger," &c. 1 
verb ^^ hath fireBerved^* has here no nominative case, 
it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding w< 
" Aem," which is in the objective case. . It ought to 
" and as he hath ftreserved you ;" or rather, " and to j 
nerve you." " If the calm in which he was born, 
lasted so long, had continued ;" " and which lasted," 
*' These we have extracted fron an historian of undoul 
credit, and are the same that were practised," &c. .; " : 
they are the same." " A man whose inclinations led 1 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the bi 
ness ; " and noho had," &c. "A cloud gathering in 
north ; which we have helped to raise, and may quic 
break in a storm upon our heads ;" " and which x 
quickly." 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, i 
when an address is made to a person, should belong 
some verb, either expressed or implied : as, " Who wi 
this book ?" " James ;" that is, " James wrote it." " 
whom thus Adam," that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the no: 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, 
answer it, .may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness 
the preceding observation. 

" Which rule^ if it had been observed, a neighbour 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that ince 
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which hath hctiat oSered up to hiiti." Tlu: isronoiin it is 
litte, the Qoinin«itiy& case to thjc vei-b " ob«rvcd ;** and 
^ n^A jn^iCf ,. ia left by kse!f, a Doniinative ca^ without ox\y 
> f«b foUpwngr it. This form oF expfcsaitiny though iin- 
pFQper^ . br reay opmmoni. It ought to be, *< jjf /iw j-i;^ 
kad been obfi^rYed," &c; ^ Mzn, though he has great 
r| Tariety of tlioughts, and such from which others. aKwtl J a» 
< hhsself might receive pixifit and delight^ yel.thcy are all 
litihiK his o:v^ii breast." In this sentence, the iwminoidve 
mtm sta^S aton/e and uBconnectcd with any verb^ eithei* 
«spvc%sed: or impjiied* It should bj&, '' Thozi^k nian bus 
great variety," 8cc. 

4^ Whc© a verb comes, between two nouns, cith<?r of 
which may be understood as the subject of tlie afiirmsriaoi}, 
it may* agr^. witli either of them ; but some regard maist 
be haidto. that which is more natuiully the siibj>::ct of it, as 
also to that which stands next to the veHi.: a^, ^^ 1-ii:^ 
meat was locust.s and wild honey ;" ** A great cause of 
the low. state of induetr}' iver^ tiie rtistraints putuponiit ;'* 
^ Tlie wages, of sin m. dtivth/* 

' 5. When the nomicit-.uvc ciisc Iia£ rv\ personnl tcwseo^a 
verbj but is put before a ])articiplc, independently! an thi? 
rest, of tlie sentence* \i io (taUe«-f the ease absolute : a3, 
'* Shame being lost, all virUit is lost ;" <' Ihat haviog been- 
(liscussad long ago, there is no occiw.ioa to rcoume it." 

As in tiic use of the case absolute, tli.- case is. In Enfylish, 
idwaj-i* tltenomitalive, the followini^ example Is erroiKroin^ 
in making it the. objective. " Solomon was of this ndnd ; 
and I have no doubt he made arv ^visc uDd. true provevb.it 
09 any bcdy has d:)iic since ; hlni only eiccepted, who \va5 
a nijich. greater aivd ^viger man than Solomoji."' It£lrg\ild; 
be, '^ lis only e:icc i-ytcd." 

The njDTninadvc case ^s commonly placed, bef* re tlvc. 
vcib ; but soraetiines in is put after the verb, if it. is a 
simple- tense ; and bttwciiu th<> auxtiiary, j'.nit tbe verbwr 
particrj^kiy. if a, compound ttJise : c> 
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1st. When a question Is asked, a command given, o 
wish expressed : as, « Confidest thou in me ?" ** R< 
thou ;" " Mayst thou be happy I" "Long live the Kinc 

2d. When a supposition is made without th6 conju: 
tion if: as, « Were it not for this ;'* « Had I been thcr 

3d. When a verb neuter is used : as, " On a sud« 
appeared the king." 

4th. When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, hi 
there^ then^ thence^ hence^ thua^ &c. : as, " Here am 1 
" There was he slain ;" " Then cometh the end 
" Thence ariseth his grief ;" " Hence proceeds his 
ger ;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

5th. When a sentence depends on neither or novy so 
to be coupled with another sentence : as, " Ye shall 
cat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

The phrases, as foUowa^ as apfiears^ form what ai'e cal 
impersonal verbs ; and should therefore be confined 
the singular number : as, " The arguments advan* 
were nearly aafolloHioa ;" " The positions were aa afifit 
incontrovertible :" that is, « as it follows," " as it 
pears." If we give thq^ sentence a different turn, and 
stead of a*, say audi as^ tlie verb is no longer termed i 
personal ; but properly agrees with its nominative, in 
plural number : as, " The arguments advanced w 
nearly auch aa follov} ;" " The positions were auch 
apfiear incontrovertible."* 

They who are inclined to favour the opinion of Hoi 
Tooke, " That a», however and whenever used in Engli 



• In our ideas on this subject, we are supported by general us: 
and by the authority of an eminent critic on language and coir 
sition. " When a verb is used impersonally," says Dr. Campbel 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in 
singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or 
derstood. For this reason, analogy and usage favour this niod< 
expression : " The conditions of the agreement were asfolUym 
and not, as follow. A few late writers have inconsiderately adof 
this last form, through a mistake of the construction. For the sa 
reason, we ought to say, " I shall consider his censures ^ f ar o 
<w concerns my friend's conduct ;" and not <* so for cu soncem.** 
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means the same as Uj or thaty or wAich ;" and who are not 

i satisfied whether the verbs, hi the sentences first mentioned, 
should be m the singular or plural number, may vary 
the form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding 
sentences may be conveyed in the following terms. « The 
ir^ments advanced were nearly of the following nature ;" 
''The following are nearly the arguments which were 
ftdnmced ;*' *' The arguments ad\iinced were nearly those 
which follow :" " It appears that the positions were incon- 
trovertible ;" " That the positions were ircontrovertible 
11 apparent ;" " The positions were apparently incontro- 
Tcrtible." 

RULE II. 



Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular num- 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 
conjunctions, expressed or understood, must have 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the plural number : as, ** Socrates and Plato 
Vjcre wise ; t&ey were the most eminent philoso- 
phers of Greece f " The sun that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the rest that we 
enjoy, daily admonisb us of a superior and super- 
intending Power." 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of wliich are 
annexed. '^ And so was also James and John the sons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;" " and so werr 
«l80." " All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;" ** dwell for ever.*' " By whose power 
all good and evil is disti*ihuted ;" " are disliibuted.*' 
^ Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now 
perished ;" " are perished." " The thoug^htlcss and in- 
temperate enjoyment of pleasure, Uie criminal abuse of it, 
and die forg^tfulness of our being accountable creatures, 
obliterates every serious tliought of the proper business oC 
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Kfo, and t;fiaG)es l^e sense of relii^eia ttitidiof GM f* 
cMght to be, ** obhterate,;' and « ^act." 

1. When die nouns ari6 iiearly related^^ficircfefy d 
tingui^hable in senee^ luid ^^imeditvef^ e\«i \9^n xi^f < 
VC17 tttffereiut, 401x16 amhors have thoagi^ it lifewMfe 
putthe vei-bs, nonKs,iuid pvbnoiltfift, ki thfe sk)Rgi^r«M 
ber : as, " Tranquillity and ^peace ^d^ifelte tliere ;" « Hgi 
i^ance and ne^l%ence has pnoda^ed Ac e'fifect ^^ « T 
difiGomfituPB and slaugliter waa viety gi^at.*' But it is it 
dvntly contraiy tx> the first principles ^( gratntnfil^ to ^ 
sidcr two distinct ideas as one, however nice may bt tit 
bhades of difference : and if there be no cBiiference one 
them must be superfluous^ and 6Ught to be rejected. 

To suppport the above construction, it is said, that i 
verb may be understood as applied to each of the precedi 
terms ; as iti the foll6>;f ing e^&mple« ^^ Sasvd, and salt, a 
a mass of iron, is eader to bear than a man without und 
stetin<&)g/' But besides the confusion, «ad the blkude 
application wliich such a construction would introdu 
It a'ppeairs to be tn6re proper and analogical, in cases whi 
thte verb is ifttfcndcd to be appfied to any t)ne ut tfce tett 
to make ^se of the disjunct! vie cbnjuncti&n,^hich gMifttii 
licelly refers the verb to one br other of the precedi 
terms in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uj 
of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would n 
der i^e rules preds;e, toftafttent, and intelligible, t 
Blair very justly observes, that " two or liio^ si^taAtiv 
joined by a copulative, must always require the verb 
pronoun to which they refer, to be plac^ in tihe pla 
numbBT.*' 

3. in maaif complegc sentences^ it is ^fiicult for leatm 
to determine, whether one or more of the clautes are to 
considered as the notninative case; ^d consequent 
whether the verb should be in the singular or the plu 
number. Wc shall, therefore, set down a number of wi 
cxafmples of this nature, which may strtre as sosne gove) 



af 
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ment to tlie scholar, w ith respect to sentences of a similar 
constraction. " Prosperity, with humility, rerders its pos- 
sessor tinily amiable." " The sliip with rll her furniture, 
itt» destroyed." " Not only his estate, his reputation too 
Am sufiered by his misconduct." " The general also, in 
CQDJunction with the officera, has applied for redress." 
** He cannot be justified ; for it is true, that tlie prince, as 
wdl as tlie people, ivaa blameworthy." " The king, with 
Iw fife-guard, //adjust passed through the village." " In the 
mutual influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a 
wonderful art, wiiich we cannot fathom." " Virtue, ho- 
nour, nay, even self-interest, con^fiire to recommend tlic 
measure." " Patriotism, nioi-ality, everj^ public and pri- 
vate consideration, demand our submission to just and law- 
fill government." " Nothing delights me so much as the 
works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the folio win f^, 
. we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; 
and wc annex them for the reader's consideration. *' A 
bng course of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
comstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
** The king, with the lord's and commons, form an excel- 
lent frame of government." *' The side A, with the sides 
Band C, comfioae tlie triangle." " The fire communicated 
itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of tiic room, 
Wd a valuable library, luere all entirely consumed." It is, 
however, proper to obser\'e, that these modes of expresiiion 
do not appear to be warranted by the just piinciples of con- 
struction. The words, « A long course of time," " TJie 
king/' " The side A," and " which," are the true nomi- 
nadves to the respective verbs. In the last example, the 
word all should be expunged. As the preposition iviik 
gDvems the objective case of a pronoun, in English ; and. if 
translated into Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is 
manifest, from analogy, tliat the clauses followhig nvith^ in 
the preceding sentences, cannot form any part of the 
nominative case. The following sentence appears to be 

N 
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unexceptionable ; and may serve to explain the others. 

" The lords and commons are essential branches of the / 

British constitution : the king, with them, forma an excel- J 

lent frame of government." 1 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined ^ 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of severail persons) I 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person,, j 
the second person takes place of the third, and the first of * 
both : as, '^ James, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
countiy ." " Thou and he shared it between you** ? 

RULE III. f 

tan 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect coti- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singular number : as, '^Ignorance or negli- 
gence bos caused tliis mistake ;" " John, James, 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me;" *^ There 
isy in many minds, neither knowledge nor under- 
standing." 

The following sentences are variations from this rule • 
'< A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture 
as well as read them in a description ;" " readtr," ** Nei- 
tiier character nor dialogue were yet understood ;" *< wot 
yet." " It must indeed be confessed tliat a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robbery or murder ;" " do€t 
not carry in rV." " Deatli, or some woree misfortune, soon 
divide them." It ought to be " dh'idcs" 

1 . When singular pronouns of different persons are dis- 
junctively connected, the verb must agree with that person 
which is placed nearest to it: as, " I or thou art to blame ;*' 
« Thou or I a7n in fault ;" « I, or thou, or he, U the au- 
thor of it." But it would be better to say ; « Either I am 
to blame, or thou art," £^c. 
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2. When a disjunctive occurs between a sin g;ular noun, 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to ag;ree 
-witii the plural noun and pronoun : as, " Neither poverty 
nor riches were injurious to him ;" "I or they were of- 
fended by it." But in this case, the plural noun or pro- 
tiouO} when it can conveniently be done, should be placed 
mext to the verb. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the singular or plural number ; yet not without 
regard to the import of the word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, *' The mcetir.g 
mas large ;" '* The parliament is dissolved ;" 
*' The nation is powerful ;" *' My people do not 
consider : they have not known me ;" '' The 
multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;" " The council moere divided in their ^Qn- 
timents." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediiitely 

sug;gest the idea of the number it represents, or whether it 

exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thinrr. 

In the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; in the 

latter it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper 

to say, " The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort 

maksa use of wooden shoes.'* It would be better to say, 

** The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle sort inake 

use," &c. because the idea in both these cases, is that of 

a number. On the contrary, there is a harshness in the 

following sentences, in wluch nouns of number have verbs 

plural ; because the ider.s they represent seem not to be 

sufficiently divided in the mind. " The court of Rome 

were not without solicitude." « The house of commons 

were cf small weight." " The house of lords were so 

much influenced by these reasons." «< Stephen's party 
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were entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader." 
" An army of twenty-four thousand were assembled.'* 
" What reason /mve the church of Rome for proceeding 
i:i this manner ?" " There is indeed no constitution so 
tr.me and careless of f/irir own defence.*' " All the virtues 
(if mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but Ms 
follies and vices are innumerable." Is not mankind in this 
place a noun of multitude, and such us requires the pro- 
i.<.\m rt Tcning to it to be in tlie plural number, thdr 



o 
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RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which they stand, in 
gciider and number : as, " This is the friend 
'ivbom I love ;" '' That is the vice ivhich I hate ;*' 
" The kinfy and the queen had put on their ' 
robes;'' •' The moon appears, and she shines, 
Ijiit the lij^'ht is not her own." 

The rthuive is of the same person with the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, " Thou %vho lovesl wisdom ;" " I ivho speak 
from experience." 

Of tl'.is ntle there are many violations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on bis 
guard. " ILach of the sexes should keep within its parti'- 
cular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular districts :" better thus : " The sexes 
should keep within their particular bounds," 8tc. " Can 
any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived?*' •' on i^« entrance," and 
*' that he shall." " One should not think too &vourably 
of ourselves ;'* " of one's self." *' He had one acquaint- 
ance which poisoned his principles ;" " who poisoned.** 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re- 
k^rs, chhvr cx])rv,'S8ed or implied : as, " Who is fetal t^ 
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ethers is so to himself;** that ia, " the man who is fatal to 
others.** 

Who^ which, whatj and the relative that, though in tlie^ 
objective case^ are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds^ whoever j whoaoevery Sec. ; asy *' He 
whom ye seek ;'* " This is what) or the thing which, or 
that, you want ;*' " Whomsoever you please to appoint*" 

filiat is sometimes applied, rather improperly, to the 
plural number ; as, " All fevers, except what are called 
nervous,** &c. It would be better to say, « except thoae 
w/dch are called nervous/' 

1 . Personal pronouns beings used to supply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence 
with the noun which they represent ; for it would be im- 
proper to say, " Tlie king he is just ;** " I saw her the 
queen ;** " The men they were there j**^ " Many words 
they darken speech ;'* " My banks they are furnished with 
bees.** These personals are superfluous, as there is not the 
least occasion for a substitute in the same part where the 
principal word is present. The nominative case t/ievj in 
the following sentence, is also superfluous ; " Who instead 
of going about doing good, (hey are perpetually intent 
upon doing mischief." 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to Uiings ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective saine^ it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who or which : as, " Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that 
the world ever saw ;" " Catline's followers were the most 
profligate that could be found in any city." " He is the 
same roan that we saw before." There are cases wherein 
we cannot conveiuently dispense with this relative as ap- 
plied to persons : as first, after who the interror^dtive ; 
" Who that has any sense of religion, would have argued 
thus ? Secondly, when persons make but a i>art of the 
antecedent ; '' The woman, and the estate, that became his 

N % 
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portion were too much for his moderation." In nekher 
of these examples could any other relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns w/u'c/isoeverj iv/iosoever and the like^ 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thus, " On whichsoever side the king 
cast his eyes ;" would have sounded better, if written, " On 
which side soever," 8cc. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to pot the 
objective case of the personul pronouns, in the place of 
these and those : as, " Give me them books ;" instead of 
« those books." We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing : as, " Observe them three there." We also 
frequently meet with those instead of theyy at the beginning 
of a sentence, and where there is no particular reference to 
an antecedent ; as, " Those that sow in tears, sometimes 
reap in joy." They that, or thnj who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whetlier a per- 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain 
constructions. " We are not unacquainted with the ca- 
lumny of thnn [or those] who openly make use of the 
warmest professions." 

5. In some dialects, the word w^a/ is improperly used 
for thatf and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing : 
" They will never beiieve but 'u.mat I have been entirely 
to blame." " I am not satisfied but what," &c. instead « 
" but that" "The word i,c7neivhat^ intlie following sentence, 
seems to be used improperly. <' These punishments seem 
to have been exercised in somewhat an. arbitrary nftanner** 
Sometimes we read, " In somewhat of." The meaning is, 
** in a manner which is in some respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to ' 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the. application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons, or tlie general 
terms 7nan^ ivomcn^ &c. A term which only implies the 
idea of persons, and expres^aes them by some cii'cumstance 
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>rephithet, will hardly authorize the use of it : as, « That 
hction in England who most powerfully opposed his ar- 
bitrary pretensions." « That faction which" would have 
betn better ; and the same remark will serve for the fol- 
krwng examples : " France, who was in alliance with Swe- 
den.'* « The court, w^o," &c. « The cavalry, wAo," &c. 
* The cities who aspired at liberty.'* " That party among 
U8 wAo," &c. " The family whom they consider as 
usurpers." 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this {nronoun 
is properly applied or not : as, « The number of substan- 
tial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." For 
when a term directly and niecessarily implies persons, it 
may in many cases clsdm the personal relative. " None 
of the company whom he most affected, could cure him of 
the melancholy under which he laboured." The word 
Kqimntance may have the same construction. 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : and 
therefore the application of the personal relative w/w, in 
this case, seems to be harsh : " A child who'' It is still 
ttiore improperly applied to animals : " A lake frequented 
by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
Water." 

ft. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
^d does not refer to the person, the pronoun which ought 
to be used, and not who : as, " It is no wonder if such a 
man did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who 
Wa* but another name for prudence and economy." The 
Word vfhoBe begins likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet 
it is not done so generally, but that good writers, even in 
prose, use it when speaking of things. The construction 
LS not, however generally pleasing, as we may see in the 
following instances : " Pleasure, whose nature," Sec. « Cull 
every production, whose parts and wAo*^ nature," Sec. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use ivhich^ 
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with respect to persons : and that is when we want to dis 
tinguish one person of two, or a particular person amonj 
a number of others. We should then say^ ^^ W/dch of thi 
tvro," or " Which of them, is he or she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of niua- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it Ifti 
when we say, " The disciples of Christ, whom we m- 
tate ;" we may mean tlie imitation either of Christ, or of 
his disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentencej 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate use 
of the relative, so that it may really present its antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity 
or ambiguity. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng- 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory senjtences. 
with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen- 
der : as, " It was 1 j** " It was the man or woman thai 
did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and W1de^ 
stood : thus, we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for " Ai 
it appears, as it follows ;" and ^' May be,^ &r ^^ It ma; 
be." * 

The neuter pronoun iti& sometimes employed to express; 

1st. The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, <</l 
hf^pened on a summer's day ;" ** Who is it that caUs on 
IT ?" 

:,d. The state or condition of any person or thing : asj 
" How is it with you ?" 

3d. The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
cause : as, " We heard her say it was not he \^ " The 
truth is, it was I that helped her." 

10. // ia and it ivasj oxe often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers : as, " It is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it w the rabble that follow a Beditio\is 
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ringleader ;" " It is they that are the reul authci-s, thoujjh 
the soldiers are the actors of the revcluvions ;'* »' li was the 
heretics that first began to rail," &c. ; " '27* f/icf-e tliat 
early taint the female mind.*' This Uctnce in the con- 
struction of it is (if it be proper to admit it ut all,) hr.s, 
however, been certainly abused in the following sentence, 

«ch is thereby made a very awkward one. " It is won- 
i]l the very few trifling accidents, which happen not 
once, perhaps, in several years." 

1 1 . The interjections O ! Oh I and M ! require the 
objective case of a pronoun in the first person after them : 
as, *< O me I Oh me ! Ah me !" Bat the nominative 
case in the second person : as, " O thou persecutor I'* 
** Oh ye hypocrites !" 

RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb: as, ** The master •u;>6(? taught us ;" '* The 
ti€€sivbicb are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by some 
word in its own member of the sentence : as, 
" He who preserves me, to whom I owe my being, 
w/josel am, and ivbom I serve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the first member it mirks 
the agent ; in the second, it submits to the government of 
the preposition ; in the third, it represents the possessor ; 
and in the fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it 
must be in the three different cases, correspondent to those 
oinces. 

When both tlie antecedent and relative become nomina- 
tives, eaeJi to different vcrbsj the rtUtive is the nominative 
to the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as. 
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«' Trtie philoBofihyy which is the ornament of our 
conasta more in the love of our duty, and the pra 
virtue, than in great talents aAd extensive knowledge 
A few instances of erroneous constructioii, will Ui 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three foi 
refer to the first part. " How can we avoid being { 
to those whom, by repeated kind offices^ have 
themselves our real friends ?" ^< Jhese are the men 
you might suppose, were the authors of the work 
you were here, you would find three or four, whi 
would say passed their time agreeably :" in all thes< 
it should be who instead of whom. The two lat 
tences contain a nominative between the relative : 
verb ; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule : 
student will reflect, that it is not the nominative 
verb with which the relative is connected. The ren 
examples refer to the second part of the rule. " 
fine talents are not always the persons who we 
esteem." " The persons who you dispute with, a 
cisely of your opinion." *' Our tutors are our bene 
who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to 
In these sentences who7n should be u$ed inst 
who, 

1. When the j'elative pronoun is of the interr 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, r 
in the same case as that which contains the questic 
" Whose books are these ? They are John's" « JVi 
them to him ? WeJ' « Of whoin did you buy the 
a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and C 
« IVAdm did you 'see there ? Both him and the sho] 
The learner will readily comprehend this rule, by su| 
the words which are understood in the answers. T 
express the answers at large, we should say, " Tl 
John's books." « We gave Ihem to him." « We 
them of him who lives," &c. " We saw both him \ 
shopman."— .As the relative pronoun, when used int 
lively, refers to th^ subsequent word or phrase con 
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the answer to the question, that woixi or phrase may pro- 
pcriy be termed the subsequent to tlie interrogative. 

RULE VIL* 

When die relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different persons, the relative and verb 
may agree in person with either, according to the 
sense : as, " lam the razxi'who commandyon ;" 
QTi " I am the man ivho commands yoM.^^ 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; '< I, who command you, am the 
man." Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by 
referring the relative to different antecedents, will be more 
evident to the learner, in the following sentences. " I am 
the general who gtvea the orders to-day ;" " I am the 
general who give the orders to-day ;" that is, " I, who 
l^ve the orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout tlie sentence ; as 
in 'the following instance : << I am the Lord that maketh 
all things ; that atretcheth forth the heavens alone." Isa. 
xUv. 24. Thus far is consistent : The Lord^ in the third 
person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with the re- 
lative in the third person : " I am the Lord^ which Lord, 
or he tliat maketh all things." If / were made the ante- 
cedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in the 
first person : as, << / am the Lord that make all things, 
that stretch forth the heavens alone." But should it follow ; 
<* JTiat sfireadcth abroad the earth by myself ;" there 
would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest solecism. 



* For the improvement of the seventh rule of Syntax, the author 
is lildclited to the criticisms of Dr. Crombie. 
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RULE VIII. 

Every adjective belongs to a substantive, ex- 
pressed or understood: as, ** He is sl good, as 
well as a ivise ma?i ;" " Few are bappy ;" that is 
^^ per sons. ^^ 

The adjective pronouns, r>&/^and that^ Sec. must 
agree, in number, with their substantive : as, 
" This book, these books ; that sort, those sorts; 
another road, other roads." 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhi- 
bited. " I have not travelled this twenty years ;" " then 
twenty." " I am not recommending these kind of suffe^ 
ings ;" « thia kind." " Those sort of people fear nothingj" 
'< that sort." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, " By thia 7//^a7?«," «^' By that meana^^ are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely. Bacon, Tillot- 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, 
indeed, in such general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, " By this mean ; by that mean ; it was by 

* << By this mearu, he had them the more at vantage, beiii^ tired 
and harassed with a long march.** Baton. 

** By this mcam one great restraint from doing evil, would be tak- 
en away." — *< And this is an admirable means to improve men in 
virtue."—** By that means they have rendered their duty more diffi- 
cuh." TtHotson, 

« It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that 
ineans securing the continuance of his goodness." — ** A good charac- 
ter, when established, should not be rested in as an end, but employ- 
ed as a means of doing still further good." Atterbury, 

** By this means they are happy in each other." — **litby that ineans 
preserves his superiority." Addison. 

<* Your vanity by this means will want its food." Steele. 

** By this Tneans alone, their greatest obstacles will vaniih." Pope. 

<* Which mstom has proved the most effectual means to ruin the 
nobles." DeanSvifi. 




e, ci 
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-ft mean ;" althpugh it is more agreeable to the general an 
logy of tlie language. " The word n:€a i (says I'ricsilc 
belongs to the class of words, which do not change tli< 
tjutnination on account of number ; for it is used alike 



' '■ Wth numbers." 



l.ad\l| ^Yie Word amends is used in this manner, in the follo' 

•lag sentences : '< Though he did not bucceed, he grin 

<^- V[i%\ the approbation of his country ; and Avith this amvjids ] 

ive : 4 was «o(ntent." " Peace of mind is an honoral)lc ajnen 

ie sort! I ^^^ sacrifices of interest." " In return, he received ll 

thanks of liis employers, and the present of a larg^e cstat 

Hhtse were ample amends for all his labours." " \\> \\i. 

described the rewards of vice : tlie good laaii's (HhcnJ-^ n 

i&f a different nature.*' 

It can scarcely be doubled, that this word rrwe.*::'.- (lij 
the word meatia) had formerly its corr'jspoiident for.u \\\ i) 
lingular number, as it is derived from ihc French am '.^f 
though now it is exclusively established in the pl'iial fo;: 
Ify therefore, it be alleged that iwAin should bo anpHed 
the singular, because it is derivecl iwm the Frencn moye 
tlic same kind of argument may be advancijd in favom* 
the singular amende ; and the genend antilogy oi' the la 
guage may also be pleaded in support of it. 



i^^ 



" There /* no means of escaping the pcrsecarton." — " Faith ia ; 
only a means of obeying, but a principal act of cbcdien«'c." i7-. Ibv; 

" He looked on money as a necessary iiieans of inaintaininp; a 
increasng power." Lor J LytttetoiC^ Henry . 

" John was too much intimidated not to embrace ew/y means \ 
forded for his safety." Goldjvii 

" Lest this means should fail." — ** By meaxs of sbip-m>or.fy, theh 
king," 8tc.— " Tht only nncans of securing; a durable peace." /f:n^ 

'f By this means there was nothing left to the paiiiainent of I 
Und.**&c. Blackstc 

" By this meaits so many slaves escaped out of the hands of th 
masters." Dr. /Roberts 

" By this means they bear witness to^ach other.'' Bur 

" By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against itscl 

Dr. Bla 

*' A magazine, which has, by this oneans, contained.'* &c. — " Bir 
in generalf procure their food by means of their leak,*' Dn Pm 

O 
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Campbell in his "Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the 
following remark on the subject before us : " No persons 
of taste will, I presume, venture so ^ to violate the pre- 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the ge- 
nerality of readers, as to say, " By thb mean, by tSat 
mean,** 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use ointeang 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak de- 
cisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if they 
knew that they were questioning eminent authorities, as 
well as general practice. That they were not decid^y 
ag^ainst the appUcation of this word to the singular num- 
ber, appears from their own language : ^ Whole sentences, 
whether simple or compound, may become members of 
other sentences by means of some additional connexion**"^ 
Dr. Lowth's Introduction to English Grammar, 

" There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of something already 
known.^' Dr. Johnson. Idler, 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, of the 
word mean ; tiiough there are several instances to be found 
in it of the use of means in the sense and conneidon coh- 
tended for. " By this means thou shalt have no portion 
on this side the river." Ezra iv. 16. " That, by means of 
death,** hic, Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be pretended, 
that the translators of the sacred volumes did not accurately 
understand the English language ; or that they would have 
admitted one form of this word, and rejected the other, 
had not their determination been conformable to the best 
usage. An attempt therefore to recover an old word, so 
long since disused by the most correct writers, seems not 
likely to be successful ; especially as the rejection of it is 
not attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of tlie best and most correct writers, or a 
ereat majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during its continuance, the standard of language \ 
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especially 9 if) in particular instances, tliis practice continue ^ 
after objection and clue consideration. Evgry connexion 
and application of words and phrases, tlius supported, must 
therefore be proper, and entitled to respect, if not ex* 
ceptionable in a moral point of view. 



-** Si volet usiis 



*' ** Qaetn penes arbiwum est, et jus, et norma loquendi.'' HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justifiable^ Of this kind are the following. 
" Mme of them are varied to express the gender ;" and 
yet none originally signified no one, " lie fmnsclf shall do 
the work:** here, what was at first appropriated to the 
objective, is now properly used as the nominative case. 
« You have behaved yourselves well :" in this example, 
the word you is put in the nominative case plural, ^jrith stiici. 
propriety ; thoiugh formerly it was confined to the ob- 
jective (Swe, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, 
thus established, it is tlie grammarian's business to submit, 
not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the deci- 
sion of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning and 
critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure p(/in*s that 
are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he cannot rec;son:\- 
bly hope, either to succeed in his aims, or to as'u^t tl.c 
learner, in discovering and respecting fhe true standard and 
principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly wiil.- 
in the grammarians province. Here, he may reason and 
remonstrate on the gi-ound of derivation, analogy, and pro- 
priety ; and his reasonings may refine and improve the 
language : but when authority speaks out and decides 
the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to 
admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies then, under the 
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limitation mentioned, become the law, as clearly as the 
plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, 
the use of the word wfczw, in the old form has a very tin-- 
<-.outh appearance : " By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed." " He preser^xd his Iicalth by mean of 
exercise." " Frugality is one f}iean of acquiring a cojn-. 
potency." They should be, " By means of adversity," 
kc. " By means of exercise/' &c. " Frugality is one 
meansj'* &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
7neanin the sin^lar number, and in that number cmly, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, Sec. asj ^^ This is a me€m 
between the two extremes." But in the sei^se of instni^ 
mentality, it has been long disused by the best autliors, and 
by almost every writer. 

TMs means and t/iat means should be used only when 
they refer to what is singular ; thtse means and those meana^ 
when they respect plurals. : as " He lived temperately, *" 
i.nd by t/tis means preserved his health :" " The scholars 
were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; 
and by these ^neans acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article that the young student 
may be led to reflect on a point so important, afe that of 
ascertaining tlie standard of propriety in the use of lan- 
guage. 

2. The distributive pronominal adjectives, eachy every ^ 
ai:her, agree v/ith the nouns, pronounS) and verbs, of the 
sinpjular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jeho« 
sophat, the king of Judah^ sat each on his thrcme ;"' " E-very 
tree h known by its fruit :" unless the plural noun convey 
a collective idea : as, " Every six months ;" " Every hlin^ 

dred years." ^The following ^phrases are exceptionable. 

" I-.et each esteem others better than themselves :*• It ought 
to be " himself'^ " It is requisite that the language should 
be both perspicuous and correct i in proportion as eirhcr of 
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these two qualities are wanting, the language is imperfect :" 
it should be " is** " *Tis observable, that every one of 
the letters bear date after his banishment, and contain a 
complete narrative of all his story afterwards ;" it ought to 
be " bears** and " they contain,** 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : as, 
<^ The king of Israel, and Jehosophat the king of Judah, 
sat either of them on his throne ;'* " Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer." Each 
signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; either 
properly signifies only the one or the other of them taken 
disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with re- 
spect to grammatical construction : but it may be proper 
to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the 
Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate grammatical 
composition that we have in the English language. The 
authority of several enunent grammarians might be ad- 
duced in support of this assertion ; but it may be sufficient 
to inention only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, « The pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, is the best standard of the 
English language," 

3. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
yerbi^ : "as, " indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor ;**'instead of " Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; 
miserably poor." " He behaved himself conformable to 
that great example ;" ** cxmformably,'* « Endeavour to 
live hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" " suit- 
ably** ** I can never think so very mean of him ;" 
« meanly.** " He describes this river agreeable to the 
c<Hnmon reading :" " agreeably** " Agreeable hereunto, it 
may not be amiss," &c. " agreeably,'* " Thy -exceeding 
great reward :" When united to an adjective, or adverb 
not ending in /y, the word exceeding has ly added to it^: 
asi " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" " exceed- 

O 2 
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ingly wdl, exceedingly more active :"^ but when it a joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having tliat tenrnnathm, the Jjgr 
is omitted : as, <^ Some men think exceeding cleady, ami'- 
reason exceeding forcibly :" " She appeared, on this dc^. 
casion, exceeding lovely." << He acted in thb business. 
bolder than was expected :" " They behaved the nobiest^ . 
because tliey were disinterested/'' They should have beent • 
" more boldly ; mo9t nobly,** — The adjective pronoun ^scA- 
is often misapplied : as, '< He was such an extravagant 
young man, that he spent his whole patrimony in' a few 
years :*'• it should be, " so extraxfagaru a youHg man,*** 
*^ I never before saw such large trees :'* " sanf tree* «o, 
larger** When we refer to the species or natare of «. 
thing, the word such is properly applied : as, *♦ Such a. 
temper v% seldom found \^ but when degree iis dgnifiedv.- 
we use the word ao : as, <' So bad a temper h SQjdonL 
found.** 

Adverbs are likewi&e improperly used as. adjectives : 8%. 
<( The tutor addrestsed liim in terms rather warm, but; 
suitably to his ofience ;" " aiiitable.** " They were seen 
wandering about solitariJy and distressed;" "wtf/iorry.'** 
4^ He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason. 
, nd religion ;" " agreeable J*^ « The study of syntax should^ 
^e previously to that of pimctuation ;" «* ftrevious.** 

4. Double comparatives and superlatives should b^- 
avoided : such as, « A worser conduct ;*'" " On lesser hopes ;*" 
" A more serener temper ;" " The most strailest sect ;**" A 
more superior work." They should be, " worse conduct ;*•' 
" less .hopes ;** " a more serene temper ;"^ " the straitest . 
sect ;" " a superior work." 

5. Adjective^) that hare in themselves a superlative ug*- 
nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or com/-- 
parative form superadded : such as, <( Chiief^ extreme^ 
perfect, right, universal, supreme," Sec. ; which aie 8omc<-- 
times improperly written, '* Chiefest, extremest perfectest^ 
vightest, most univerea!, most supreme," he. The follow- 
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claims adnussion to the c/drfest offices." << The quarrel 
was become so univeraal and national ;" << A method of 
vMmmj^ the rig^eat and greatest happiness.'* The 
j^kraBeS) ae perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, 8cc. 
afe 'ineorrect ; because l^ey Impl^r tliat one thing is less 
fCrtect, leaa extreme, Sec. than another, which is not pos- 
RHue*. 

6. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
fbHowing are examples of wrong construction in this re- 
vpetit : *^ This, noble natkm hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions.'* The word yewer is hei^ construed, 
pieciaely as if it were the superlatire. It should be, « This 
noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than any 
ether." We commonly say, " This is the weaker of the. 
two ;*• or- •* The weakest of the two :" but the former is 
tile regular -mode of expression, because there are only two 
tiluDgs compared.. « The vice of covetousness is what enters 
deepest into the soul of any other." « He celebrates the 
church of England as the most perfect of all others." Botli 
these modes of expression are faulty : we should not say^. 
* The best of any man,"^ or, " The best.of any other man," 
fi)T *< the best of men." The sentences may be corrected 
by substituting the comparative in tlie room of the super- 
Iktive. " The vice, &c. is what enters deeper into the 
soul than any other." ^ He celebrates, &c. as more perfect 
than any other."* It is also possible to retain the superla- 
tive, and render the expression grammaticaL " Covetous- 
ness, of all vices j enters the deepest into the soul." ** He 
celebrates, &c. as the most perfect of all churches.'* These 
sentences contain other errors, against which it is proper 
to caution the learner. The words dctfitr and deefiesfj 
being intended for adverbs, should have been rrvore deefily^ 
moat deeply. The phrases more fierfect^^ and most fierfect^ 
are impr<^r ; because perfection admits of no degrees of 
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comparison. We may say nearer or nearest to perfectk 
or more or less imperfect. 

7. When two persons or things are spoken of in a se 
tencC} and there is occasion to mention them again for t] 
sake of distinction, thut is used in reference to the form< 
and this in reference to the latter : as, ^ Self-lovci whii 
is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : b 
for that^ man would be inactive ; and but for this, he wou 
be active to no end.'* 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated fro 
their substantives, even by words which modify th^ mea 
ing, and make but one sense with them : as, '^ A lar^ 
enough number surely." << It should be, ^ A number lar{ 
enough .*' '^ The lower sort of people are good enou( 
judges of one not very distant from them.'' 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : i 
" A generous man ;*' i' How amiable a woman i" The i 
stances in which it comes after the substantive, are the fc 
lowing. 

1st. When sometliing depends upon the adjective ; ai 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : s 
*' A man generous to his enemies ;" ^ Feed me with fo< 
convenient for me f* « A tree three feet thick,'* " A boi( 
of troops fifity thousand strong ;" '< The terrent tumblix 
through rocks abrufit," 

2d. When the adjective » emphatical : aS; <^ Alexand 
the Great :'* " Lewis the Bold;'* " Goodness itifinite , 
" Wisdom unsearchable'* 

3d. When several adjectives belong to one substantive 
as, << A man just^ wise, and charitable ;'* ^^ A woman (n 
dest, -sensible, and virtuous.'' 

4tihk. When the adjective is preceded by a]% adveib : a 
" A boy regularly studious ;*' " A girl unaJBTectedly m 
dest." 

5th. When the verb to bcy in any of its' variations, comi 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective ms 
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frequently either precede or follow it : as, '< The maDfi i& 
liafifiy ;" or, ^< hafipy is the nian who makes virtue his 
choice :" ** The interview was dehghtful ,•** or, «< dedghtful 
was the interview." 

' 6th. When the adjective expresses some circumstance of 
« substantive placed after an active verb : as, '^ Vanity of- 
ten renders its possessor detfncablc** In an exclamatory 
sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive ; 
BS, *^ How de^picabie does vanity often render its pos- 
sessor I" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as ibrce, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substantivie 
immediately eiterit: as, <' Great is the Lord ! just and 
troe are thy ways, thou King of saints l** 

Sometimes the word ali is emphalically put after a num*^ 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. « Ambition, 
interest, honour, a// concurred." Sometimes a substantive, 
wliich like'?7ise comprehends the preceding particulars, is^ 
Bsed in cenjunctibii with this adjective : as, *^ Royalists, 
republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, all 
parties^ concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoiui,. in the plui^ numberj will often 
properly associate wltli a singular noun : as, ^ Our desire, 
your intention, their resignation." This association applies, 
rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to those 
which ate corporeal. 

A substantive with its adjecdve is reckoned as one com-*- 
pounded word, whence they often take another adjective, 
and sometimes a thirds and so- on : as, << An old man ; a 
good old man ; a very learned, judicioms, good old man." 

Every adjective, adjective pronoun, and participle, re- 
lates to some substantive ; and is, in many instances, put 
absolutely, especialiy where the noun has been mentioned 
before, or is easily undei^stood, though not expressed : as^ 
** I often survey the green fields, as I am very fond of 
green :" " The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, 
cmd great," that is^ " persons -," « The twelve," tliat b, 
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" apostles ;'* " Have compassion on the fioor j be feet to 
the lame^ and eyes to the bUnd" 

Sometimes ^e substantive becomes a kind of adjective, 
and has another substantive joined to it by a hyphen : as> 
^ A sea-fish ; a silver-tankard ; a mahogany-table ; an 
adjective-pronoun.** The hyphen is not always used, but 
may be dispensed with, in cases where the association has 
been long established, and is become familiar. In some of 
these instances the two words coalesce : as, ^^ Icehouse, 
Inkhom, Yorkshire,'* &c. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it : as, '^ The chief good ;^ 
** The vast immense of space." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the sub- 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb, 
and is considered as an adverb : as, <' In general, in part^ 
cular, in haste,*' &c. ; that is, ^ Generally, particularly, 
hastily." 

£now was formerly used as the plural of enough ; but it 
is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nonns in the 
singular number only, individually or collectivclyt 
as, '^ A christian, an infidel, a score, a thousand.^" 

The definite article the may agree ivith nouns 
in the singular and plural number: as^ '^ Tlie 
garden, the houses, die stars." 

The ^ticles are often properly omitted : when 
used, they should be justly applied, according to 
their distinct nature : as, " Gold is corrupting ; 
the sea is green ; a lion is bold." 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the thing spoken of. ^ determines it to be one single 
thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : the de- 
termines which it is, or of many, which they are. 
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The following passage will serve as an example of tlie 
different uses of a and the^ and of tlie force of the substan- 
dve, without any article. ^< Man was made- for society^ 
and ought to extend his good will to all men : but a nuin 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness for the 
meny with whom he has the most frequent intercourse ; and 
- enter into a still closer union with the man whose temper 
and dispo^tion suit best with his own." 
• As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : ^^ And I persecuted 
tills way unto the death.*' The aposUe does not mean any 
particular sort of death, but death in general : the definite 
article therefore is improperly used : it ought to be " unto 
death,*' without any article. 

« When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, 
« into all truth whatsoever, into truth of sdl kinds ;" very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from the 
original, " into all the truth ;" that is, " into all evange- 
licad truth, all truth necessary for you to know." 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it ought to be 
" the wheel," used as an instrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. " The Almighty hath given 
reason to a man to be a light unto him :" it should lather 
be, ** to Twon," in general. ^ This day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :" 
it ought to be ^< a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use of tiie article, and tiie excellence of the 
English language in this respect : which by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes Ade by 
the use or omission of the article a. If I say ; " He be- 
haved witii a littie reverence ;" my meaning is positive. 
If I say, « He behaved with little reverence ;" my mean- 
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log i» negative. And these two are by no sieaas the saine 
«r to he used in the same cases. By the fonder) I rsthel 
praise a person ; by the latter, I du^ndse hij)i« For th< 
sake of this distiui&ction, which is a very useful one^ we noaf 
better bear the seeming impropnety of the article a befon 
nouns of number. When I say, ^ There were few xnten 
with him ;" I speak diminutively, and mean to represent 
them as incondderable : whereas, when I say ; ^ Tliere 
were a few men with him ;" I evidently intend to uM^e 
the anost of them. 

The article ^^ has sometimes a good efifeet in d^adaguish- 
ing a person by an qpltbet. ^^ In the history (^ Henry the 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we are supprised at not fiodiag 
him the great man." ^< I own I am often surprised that he 
should hAve treated so coldly, a man so' much the gentle- 
man.'* 

This article b often elegantly put, after the manner oi 
the Fi*ench, for the pronoxm possessive : as^ ^ He looks 
him full in the face ;" that is, " in hia fece.** " In his 
presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground j" 
tiiat is, " tiieir foreheddej^ 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to 
the farmer of two words in tlie same construction ; though 
the French never fail to repeat it. in this case. "There 
were many hours, both of tlie night and day, which he 
could spend, without su^icion, in solitary thought." It 
might have been « of t/ie night and of the <kiy." And, for 
the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a smes 
of epithets. ^ He hoped that this title would secure him 
an ample and on Independent authority." 

We sometimes, after the manner of the French, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it, is put after the st^stantive. <^ Of 
(dl the considerable governments among the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a constitution the most ackpted of any to the 
poverty of those countries.*' ^ With such a specious title 
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as to that of blood) which with the multitude is always a 
dainif the strongest, and the most easily comprehended." 
« They are not the, men in the nation the most diflficult to 
be replaced^" 

^ In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
ifrequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
jwopriety in writing, especially in a grave st^yle. " At 
W^rst, time might be ^ned by this expedient." « At the 
worst,'* would have been better in this place. " Give me 
here John Baptist's head." There would have been more 
^^^ty in saying, "John Mf Baptist's head;" or, <• The 
kead of John the Baptist." 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another, signifying a 
Cerent thing, in the possessive or genitive case: 
as, " My father's house ;" " Man's happiness ;" 
"** Virtue's reward," 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as 
the first, there is no variation of case ; as, " George, king 
rf Great Britain, elector of Hanover,'* 8cc. ; " Pomi)ey 
contended with Caesar, the greatest general of his time ;" 
^ Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in ojifioitkion to 
each other ; and will admit a relative and verb to be in- 
serted between them : as we may say, " G:;onj;e, w/20 is 
king," Sec. ; " Cxsar who was the greatest," kc. ; Reli- 
gion, which is the support of adversity," Sec. 

The preposition o/" joined to a subitantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when the 
expression can be converted into the regular form of the 
possessive case. We can say, " The reward of virtue," 
and " Virtue's reward :" but though it is proper to say 
** A crown of gold," we cannot convert the expression 
into the possessive case? and sav, « Gold's crown." 

P' 
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Substantives govern pronouns as veil as nouns, in the 
possessive case : as, <^ Every tree is known by its fruit ;'' 
" Goodness brings its reward ;" " That desk is mint,** 

The genitive its is often improperly used fo!* 'tis or it is / 
as, " Its my book." 

The pronoun /»>, when detached fh^m the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a'ipossessive pronoun^ 
but as the genitive case of the personal-pronoun : a% ^ This 
composition is his.*' " Whose book is that ?'* « JSis:* If 
we used the noun itself, we should say, <( This composddon 
is John's" " Whose book is that ?" « Eliza^s." The po- 
sition will be still more evident, when we consider thatt both 
the pronouns in the following sentence nnist have a similar 
construction : " Is it her or his honour that is tarnished ?" 
" It is not hers, but his'*. 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive orposscssive case 
stands alone, the latter one by which it i& governed tteing 
understood : as^ ^^ I called at the bookseller's,?' that is, 
« at the bookseller's shofi." 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive case, 
the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest : asj « John and Eliza's books ;" *< This 
was my father, mother, and uncle's advice." But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased 
pause, the sign of the possessive should be annexed to 
each : as, ^' They are John's as well as Eliza's books ;" 
«< I had the physician's, the surgeon's^ and the apothe- 
cary's assistance." . 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but 
the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in sub- 
stantives of the plural number ending in « : as ^ The 
wrath of Pelus' son." This seems not so fdlowable in 
prose ; which the following examples will demonstrate : 
" Moses' minister ;" " Phinehas' wife ?" " Festus came 
into Felix' room." " These answers were made to the 
witness* questions." But in cases which would give too 
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ifiuch of the hisfiing sound) or incFOose the difficulty of 
proaHiiiciAtiony the onussioii tsik£» pl^ce even in prose : as, 
^ Fen: righteousness' sake ;*' ^ For conscience' sake." 

3. little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
««rkward between a genkive caae and the word which 
tisually follows it ; aa, ^^ Bhe began to esstol the farmer's, 
as she called him, ei^cdknt understandiflg ;" ^ the exi:el- 
Jbnt undcrstaokding of the farmer, a9 ^e ^all^d him.*' 

#. When ja aentaice ccmsists of terms (signifying a name 
TtuDud an office, or of any .expressions by which one pa^ is 
^Aeacidptjve or eK^^aoatory ef the other, it may occasion 
\SQxne doubt to which of them the ^n of the genitive c^se 
should be annexed ; or whether it ishould be subjoined ip 
them hc^. Thus some would say ; '^ I left the parcel at 
-Ssnith's the bookseller ;'* others, " at Smith the boofeael- 
'ier's ;" and peiiiaps others, " at Smith's the bookseller's." 
The first of these forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom ; and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
-the case seems jto be less dubious ; as, ^ I left the parcel 
at Smith's the bookseller and stationer/* But as this^sub- 
ject requires a little further explanation to make it intelli- 
-gible to the learners, we shall add a few observations tend- 
ing to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are ao connected and de- 
pendent, as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, 
-necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near the end of 
the phrase : as, " Whose prerogative is it ? It is the king of 
Great Britain's ;" " That is the duke of Bridgewater's 
canal ♦" *' The bishop of Landa£f's excellent book ;" 
** The Lord mayor of l^^mdon's authority ;" " The cap- 
tain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give tiie sign of the genitive a similar situation ; especially 
if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed : as, 
^ The emperor Leopold's ;" " Dionysius the tyrant's j" 
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<^ For David my servant*^ sake ;" " Give tnc John the 
BapHetU head ;" " Paul the aftogtle'^ advice.*' But when a 
pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed- ; 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the first genitive, and understood to the other : as^ " I re- 
aide at lord Stormont's my old patron and bene&ctor ;** 
« Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated CssafS) the 
greatest general of antiquity." In the following sentences^ 
it would be very awkward to place the sign, either at the 
end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : '' These psalms are David's the king, priest^ and 
prophet of the Jewish people ;" « We staid a month at 
lord Lyttleton*^s, the ornament of his country, and the 
friend of every virtue.'* The sign of the genitive case may 
very properly be understood at the end of these members^ 
an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common 
construction in our language ; as the learner will see by 
cne or two examples : " They wished to submit, but he 
did not ;" that is, " he did not wish to aulmdt ;?' " He said 
it was their concern, but not his ;" that is, « not his con-- 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, -we shall perceive that a restingplace is wanted* 
and that the connecting circumstance is placed too remotely, 
to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, « Whose glory 
did he emulate ?" " He emulated C»8ar, the greatest 
general of antiguity'a ;" " These psalms are David, the 
king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish fteo/ile*9,** It is 
much better to say, " This is^ Faul's advice, the christian 
hero, and great apostie of tli,e gentiles," than, " This is 
Paul, the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles* 
advice." On the other hand, the application of the geni*- 
tive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would be 
generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases 
incorrect : as, " The emperor's Leopold's" " King's 
George^s ;" Charles's the second's 5" « The parcel was 
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left at Smith's the bookseller's and stationer's.** The 
rules which we have endeavoured to elucidate) will pre- 
▼ent the inconvenience of both these modes of expression ; 
and they appear to be simple, perspicuous, and consistent 
with the idiom of the language, 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; 
so that we daily make more use of the particle of to ex- 
press the same relation. There is something awkward in 
the following sentences, in which this method has not been 
taken. ^ The general, in the army's name, published a 
declaradon." "The commons* vote.'* " The Lords' 
house.** *' Unless he is very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition.'* It were certainly better to say, " In the name 
of the army ;" " The votes of the commons ;'* " The 
house of lords :*' ** The condition of the kingdom." It 
is also rather harsh to use two English genitives with the 
same substantive ; as, ** Whom he acquainted with the 
pope*s and the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the 
pope and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent 
^n one another, and connected by the preposition q/" applied 
to each of them ; as, " The severity of the distress of the 
son of the king, touched the nation -j"^ but this mode of ex- 
|n*ession is not to be recommended. It would be better to 
say, ** The severe distress of the king's son, touched the 
nation." We have a striking instance of this laborious 
mode of expression, in the foUowihg sentence : " Cysome 
^the books of each of these classes of literature, a cata- 
logue will be given at the end of the work."- 

6s. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination 
and the preposition of; as, « It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the sen- 
tence into another form, this method is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea 
of property, strictly so called, which is the most important 
af the relations expressed bv the genitive case : !br the ex- 

P 2- 
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pressionsy « This picture ot my friend,** and ** This pic- 
ture of mj friend's/* suggest very different kleas.. The 
latter only is that of property in the strictest sense. The 
idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by 
saying, " This picture belonging to my friend.'^ 

When this dbuble genitive, as it may be called, is not 
necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially in a grave 
style, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent ambi- 
guity, it seems to be allowable only in cases which suppose 
the existence of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. 
In the expressions, " A subject of the emperor^s ;** « A 
sentiment of my brother's ;" more than one subject, and 
one sentiment, are supposed to belong to the possessor. 
But when this plurality is neither intimated, nor neces- 
sarily supposed, the double genitive, except as before men- 
tioned, should not be used : as, ^< This house of the go- 
vernor is very commodious ;'* " The crown, of the king 
was stolen ;" " That privilege of the scholar was never 
abused.*' (See page 56.) But after all that can be said for 
this double genitive, some grammarians think that it would 
be better to avoid the use of it altogether, and to give the 
sentiment another form of expression. ' 

7. When an entire clause cf a sentence, beginning with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to 
express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which it de--' 
pends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of 
saying, " What is the reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily ?** that is, " What is the reason of this 
person in dismissing his servant so hastily ?'* we may say^ 
and perhaps ought to say, " What is the reason of this per- 
son's dismissing of hi-s sen^unt so hastily ?'* Just as we 
say, " What is the reason of this person's hasty disnussion 
of his servant ?" So also, we say, " I remember it being 
reckoned a great exploit ;" or more properly, " I remember 
its being reckoned," Sec. The following sentence is correct 
and proper : "Much will depend on the/«t/«7'« composing 
but more on hk reading frequently.'* It would not be ac- 
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curate^.to say, ^ much will depend on the fiufiU com/Kmng", 
&c. We also properly say ; ** This will be the effect of the 
fiufiWa cwnfiodr^ frequently ;" instead of, " Of the fiufiil 
comfiomng frequently*** 



RULE XL 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as, 
** Troth ennobles her ;^'* " Shq comforts m<f;'* 
** They support us /" ** Virtue rewards r>&^;;rthat 
follow ifvr.'* 

In English, die nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the case in noum ; as, '< Alexander 
conquered the Persians.*' But the firanoun having a pro- 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it b 
in the objective case, placed before the verb ; and, when 
it is in Uie nominative case, follows the object and verb ; 
as," JMiom ye ignorantly worship. Mm declare I unto 
you.'* 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the foU 
lowing instances : ^ Who should I esteem more than the 
wise and good ?** " By the character of those who you 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed." 
" Those are the persons who he thought true to his in- 
terests." " Who should I see the other day but my old 
friend V* " Whosoever the court favours." In all these 
places it ought to be whom^ tlie relative being governed in 
the objective case by tlie verbs " esteem, choose, thought," 
ficc. ** He, who under all proper circumstances, has the 
boldness to speak truth, choose for thy friend ;"^ It should 
be " him who,"^ &c. 

Verbs neuter do hot act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
noims. ** He sleefis ; they muse ;" &c. are not transitive. 
They are$ tlierefore, not followed by an objective case, spe- 
cifying tlie object of an action. But when this case, or an 
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object of actkm^ comes after such veriis, thoug^h it mar 
cany the appearance of being goTcrned by them, it is af- 
fected by a preposition or some other word understood : 
as, " He resided many years [that is, Jbr or during many 
years] in that street ;" " He rode several miles [that is, 
Jor or through the space of several mijes] on that day ;" 
" He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great tor- 
ture.** In the phrases, « To dream a di^m,*' « To live 
a virtuous Ufe,'* 8cc. it appears that the noun expresses the 
same notion with the verb, and that it is no object of an 
action. 

1 . Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as if 
they were transitive, putting after them the objective case 
of the pronoun which was the nominative case to it, agree- 
ably to the French construction of the reciprocal verbs ; but 
this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the English tongue, 
that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The follow- 
ing are some instances of this practice. " Refimting him 
of his design.** " The king soon found reason to refient 
him of his provoking such dangerous enemies." ** The 
popular lords did not fail to enlarge th^nMelves on the 
subject.*' " The nearer his successes afifiroached him to 
the throne.** ♦* Go Jiee thee away into the land of Judah.** 
^ I think it by no me^s a fit and decent thing to vie cha- 
rities,** &c. " They have spent their whole time and pains 
to agree th^ sacred with the pro&ne chronology.** 

2 . Active verbsare sometimes asimproperly made neuter; 
as, " I must firemise with three circumstances.** " Those 
that think to ingratiate with him by calumniating me.** 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, having 
in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, in 
many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify some 
sort of motion, or change of place or condition : as, ** I am 
come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fellen.'* The fol- 
lowing examples, however, ^pear to be erroneous, in^ 
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giidng the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an active 
one. *' The rule of our holy religion, from which we are 
Infinitely swerved:^* « The whole obligation of that law 
and covenant was also erased,** '< Whose number rvas 
now amounted to three hundred.'* ** This mareschal, upon 
some discontent, was entered into a conspiracy against his 
master."' " At the end of a campaign, when half the men 
mre deserted or killed.'* It should be, " Itave swerved, had 
teased," &c. 

4. The verb to be^ through all its variations, has the same 
case after it, as that which next precedes it : " / am he 
-whom they invited ;** " It may be (or might have been) 
he^ but it cannot be (or could not have been) / ; « It is 
impossible to be tfiey f* " It seems to have been he^ who 
conducted himself so wisely ;" " It appeared to be she that 
transacted the business ;" " I understood it to be him ;*• 
** I believe it to have been them ;•' " We at first took it 
to be her i but were afterwards convinced that it was not 
*Atf .** " He is not the person who it seemed he was." " He 
is really the person who he appeared to be." " She is not 
now the woman whom they represented her to have been." 
** Wh(An do you fimcy him to be ?"' By these examples, it 
appears that this substantive verb has no government of 
case, but serves, in all its forms, as a conductor to the 
cases ; so that the two cases which, in the construction of 
the sentence, are the next before and after it, must always 
be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible to 
the learner, by observing that the words in the cases pre- 
ceding, and following the verb to be^ may be said to be in 
afifiosition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, '• I un- 
derstood it to be him,"* the words it and him are in appo- 
sition ; XbsX is, they refer to the same thing, and are in 
the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from tlie 
rule,, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : " It might 
have be«n Aim, but there is no proof of it ;" " Though I 
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was blamed) it could not have been me /' << I saw one 
whom I took to be «A^ ;'* << She is the person who I under* 
stood it to have been :** << Who do you think me to be F*^ 
« Whom do men say that I am ?" " Ani whom thmk ye 
that I am V 

5. The auxiliary let goiwms the d^jeetire case : tis, << I^ 
him beware ;*' " Let tie judge candidly ;** " Let them not 
presume ;" " Let m^ die the death of the righteeus.*' 

RULE XII. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de- 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, " Cease 
to do evil ; learn to do well ;" *^ We should be jwe- 
pared to render an account of our actions." 

The preposition /(), though generally used before 
the latter verb, is soilietimes properly omitted ; as, 
^* I heard him say it ;" instead of ** /^ say it.'^ 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, without the sign /o, are Bidj 
dare, need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, '< I bade 
him do it ;•• « Ye dare not do it ;'*^ « I saw him do it ;" 
" I heard him say it ; " Thou lettest him go.** • 

I . In the following passages, the woixl to^ the sign of the 
infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by ludic char 
racters, is superfluous and improper. « I have observed 
some satirists to use," Sec. <^ To see so many to make s5 
little conscience of so great a sin." ** It cannot but he a 
delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a young per-? 
son, besieged by powerful temptations on every side, to ac- 
quit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out against 
the most violent assaults ; to behold one in the prime and 
flower of his age, that is courted by pleasures and honours, 
by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the worlds 
u reject all these, and to cleave steadfastly unto God.** 
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This mdod has also heen improperly used in the follow- 
iilg places : " I am not like other men, to envy the ta- 
lents I cannot reach.^ ^ Grammarians have denied, or at 
least doubted, them to be genuine.** " That all our doings 
may be ordered by thy goyemance, to do always what is 
righteous in thy sight.*' 

Adjectives^ substantives, and participles, frequently go- 
vern the infinitive mood after them : as, " He is eager to 
learn ;" " She is worthy to be loved ;" " They have a de- 
au-e to improve ;" ^ Endeavouring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substan- 
tive, 'expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, 
as the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the 
infinitive mood does the office of a substantive in difierent 
cases : in the nominative ; as, " To filay is pleasant :*' in 
the objective : as, " Boys love to filay ;'* " For to will is 
present with me ; but /o /«er/orm that which is good, I find 
not.'* 

The infinitive mood is oflen made absolute, or used in- 
dependently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the 
place of the conjunction that with the subjunctive mood : 
as, " To confess the truth, I was in fault ;*' " To begin 
with the first ;" « To proceed ;" " To conclude ;'* that 
is, « That I may confess," &c. 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of verbs and words, that, in point of 
time, relate to each other, the order of time must 
be observed. Instead of say ing, ** The Lord hath 
giveriy and the Lord hath taken away ;" we should 
say, " The Lord^^^^,'* &c. Instead of, " I re- 
member him these many years ; it should be,. " I 
have remembered him," &c. 

It is not easy to giveparticular rules for the management 
of the moods and tenses of verbs -with respect to one ano- 
ther, so that they may be proper and consistent \ \wl1 ^<t 
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best rule that can be given, is this very general one, " To 
observe what the sense necessarily requires." It may, how- 
ever, be of use to give a few examples that seem faulty in 
these respects. . " The last week I intended to have written^*' 
is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in the past 
time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is certaonly 
wron^ : for how long soever it now is since I thought of 
writing, " to write" was then present to me, and must still 
be considered as present, when I bring back that time, and 
the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, " The last 
ireek I intended to write, '^ The following sentences arc 
abo enMeous : <^ I cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose tmsiness it should have been, as it certainly was their 
interest, to furve interjioaed their good offices.'* " There 
were two circumstances which made it necessary for them 
to harue lost no time." " History painters would have found 
it difficult to kccve invented such a species of beings.** " It 
ought to be, " to interfioae^ to loae^ to invent," " On the 
morrow, because he should have known the certainty, 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him." It 
ought to be, " because he would know^^ or rather, " being 
ivilUng to know," " The blind man said unto him, Liord, 
that I might receive my sight.** " If by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead ;** " ma?/,** in both 
places, would have been better. " From his biblical know- 
ledge, he appears to study the Scriptures with great atten- 
tion ;'* " to have attidiedV &c. ^ I feared that I should 
have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;** " should lose it," 
" I had rather walk /' It should be, " I would racther walk.** 
" It would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could per- 
form it :'* it should be, " if I could have performed it ;** or 
" It would afford me no satisfaction, if I could fierform it." 
To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and im- 
perfect tenses often carry with them a future tense ; and, 
that the auxiliaries should and wouldy in the imperfect times 



are used to express the present and future as veil as the 
past : for which see page 83. 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infi- 
nitive mood, in the following form ; " to write," " to be 
writing,'* and " to be written,^* always denote something 
eontem/iorary mth the time of the governing verb, or sub- 
sequeni to it ; but when verbs of that mood are expressed as 
follows ; " To have been writing," " to have written," and 
« to have been written," they always denote something 
antecedent to the time of the governing verb. This remark 
is thought to be of importance ; for if duly attended to, 
it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct us in the rela- 
tive application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogi^ily ex- 
pressed : ** I found him better than I expected to find 
him." " Expected to have found him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive 
of hope, desire, intention or command, must invariably 
be followed by the present, and not tlie perfect of the infi- 
nitive. Every person would perceive an error in this ex- 
pres»on : *' It is long since I commanded him to have done 
it :" Yet " expected to have founds" is no better. It is as 
clear that the Jinding must be posterior to the expectation 
as that the obedience must be posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the latter verb is with. 
propriety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood : 
♦* It would have afforded me great pleasure, to hcrve been 
the messenger of such intelligence." As the message must 
have preceded the pleasure, the infinitive which expresses 
It, must also be precedent in time. But in this sentence, 
** It was truly comfortable to see him so affectionute and 
dutiful to his parents," the verb is properly put in the pre- 
•sent of the infinidve ; because the comfort and the seei?i(f 
were contemporary. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb ow^-A/, tlic per- 
fect of the infinitive must always be used : as, " He ought 

Q 
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to Jiatxe done it." When we use this veii), this is the only 
possible way to distinguish the past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we 
can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians : 
amongst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are 
some writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in tlie infinitive ought to be in the past 
tense, when the verb which governs it, is in the past time. 
Though this cannot be admitted, in the instances which 
we have already given under this rule, or in any instances 
of a similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in 
many cases, in which the thing referred to preceded the 
governing verb, it would be proper and allowable. We 
may say ; " From a conversation I once had with him, he 
afipearcd to liave studied Homer with great care and 
judgment." It would be proper also to say, " From his 
conversation, he app^ears to fiave sttcdied Homer with great 
care and judgment :" " That unhappy man w supposed to 
have died by violence*" These examples are not only con- 
sistent with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. 
It is tlie tense of the governing verb only, that marks what 
is called the absolute time : the tense of the verb governed 
marks solely its relative time wilh respect to the otiben 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive 
mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, 
past and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical views 
of the subject. That these verbs associate with verbs in all 
the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of 
their own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, 
whether present, past, or future, the governed verb in the 
infinitive always respects that period, and its time is cal- 
culated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be 
before, after, or the same^as, the time of the governing 
verb, according as the thing signified by the iiifinitive is 
supposed to be before, after, or present with, the thing de- 
noted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with gpreat 
propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of tlie infinitive 
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mood. The point of time frem which they are computed, 
is of no consequence : since present, past, and future, are 
completely applicable to them. Our limits do not permit 
us to discuss this point at large ; or we might further evince 
the truth of our positions, by showing how far all the 
tenses of verbs denote relative time ; and by elucidating 
the subject with a vanety of examples. Se€ the remarks 
on the participles, and the note at page 77. 
' We shall conclude our observations under this- rule, by 
remarking, that though it may sometimes be proper to use 
the past infinitive iimnediately after the governing verb, yet 
it is generally better to give the sentence a different turn. 
Thus, instead of saying, " I wish to have written to him 
sooner," " I then wished to have written to him sooner," 
** He will one day wish to have written sooner ;*' it would 
be more perspicuous and forcit>le, as well as more agree-" 
able to the practice of good writers, to say, "I wish that 
I had written to him sooner,** " I then wished that I had 
vnitten to him sooner," " He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures be 
admired, there would still be numerous occasions for tlie 
use of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a iVw ex- 
amples. *^ It would have made me happy to have found 
him wise and virtuous." "^ To have deferred his re- 
pentance longer, would have disqualified him from re- 
penting at all." '' They will then see, that to have faith- 
ttilly perfoi-med their duty, would have been tlieir greatest 
consolation." 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived : as, '' I 
am weary with hearing him ; ** She is ifistructing 
us ;^^ " He was admonishi?ig them.'^^ 

K Pmticiples are sometimes governed by the article?;' 
for the prei en*: participle, with the definite article thi* be- 
foie it, becomes a substantive, and must have tlie p: ep(>si- 
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tion o/* after it : as, « These are the rules of Grammar, bjr 
the observing of which, you may avoid mistakes." It 
would not be proper to say, " by the observing vrhich ;*** 
nor, " by observing of which ;" but the phrase^ without 
either article or preposition, would be right : as, ** by 
observing which." The article a or an has the same ef- 
fect : as, " This was a betraying of liie trust reposed in 
him." 

This rule arises from the nature and ictiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a piinciple as any on wMch it is 
founded ; namely, that a word which hasr the article be-^ 
fore it, and the possessive prepodtibn q/* after it, miust be a 
noun ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction 
of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb. It is the 
participial termination of this sort of words that is apt to* 
deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were of an 
amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The. following are a few examples of the violation of this 
rule. " He was sent to prepare the way, by preaching of 
repentance ;" it ought to be, " by the preaching of repent- 
ance ;'* or, " by preaching repentance." " By the conti- 
nual niortifying our corrupt affections." it should be, ** by: 
the continual mortifying o^" or, " by continually morti- 
fying our corrupt affections." " They laid out themselves 
towards the advancing and promoting the good of it ;" 
" towards advancing and promoting the good." " It is 
an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing to the nar- 
row measure of our capacities ;" " it is overvalmng our- 
selves," or, 'f an overvaluing of ourselves," " Keeping of 
one day in seven," &c. it ought to be, " the keeping of 
one day ;"^ or, " keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
4iciple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
in every instance, convey the same meaning, as would b& 
conveyed by the participle without the article and prepo- 
sition. " He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing 
of the philosopher," is capable of a different sense from^^ 
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^' He expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the philo- 
sopher." When therefore, we wish, for the sake of har- 
mony or variety, to substitute one of these phraseologies 
for the other, we should previously consider whether they 
are perfectly similar in the sentiments they convey. 

2. The same observations wliich have been made respect- 
ing the effect of the article and participle, appear to be ap- 
plicable to the pronoun and participle when the* are simi- 
larly associated : as, " Much depends on their observing of 
the rule, and error will be the consequence of their neg-^ 
Iscting of ily" instead of ^' their observing the rule, uHd 
their neglecting it." We shall perceive this more clearly^ 
if we substitute a noun for the pronoun ; as, ** IMiich de- 
pends upon Tyro's observing of the rule," &c. But, as 
this construction sounds rather harshly, it would, in gene- 
ral, be better to express the sentiment in the following, or 
some other form : " Much depends on the rult's hdng ol^ 
served ; and error will be the consequence olits being ncg- 
lectedy Tliis remark may be applied to several other 
inodes of expression to be fofund in this work ; which, 
though they are contended for as strictly correct, are not 
always the most eligible, on account of their unpleasant: 
sound. See pages 56, 77, 171— 175. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : 
^ InfornmgofYa^ sentences^ he was very exact :" " From 
calling o/'names, he proceeded to blows." But this is in- 
correct language ; for prepositions do not, like articles and 
pronounsj convert the participle into the nature of a sub- 
stantive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, ** By ob- 
serving which.'' 

3, As the perfect participle and' the i'mpei'fect tense are 
sometimes different in their form, care mus: be taken that 
they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said, 
" pe begun," for « he began ;" " he run," for " he ran ;'*' 
" he drunk," for " he drank ;" the partici^>le being, here 
vised instead of the imperfect tense : and much more fre- 

Q2. 
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quently the imperfect tense instead of the partici|)le : Us, 
" I had wrote," for " I had written ;*' " I was chose,*'^ for 

• ^< I was chosen ;" "I have eat,'* for " I have cfaten ;"^ 
" His words were ihterwove with sighs ;** " were inter' 
woven,** " He would have spoke ;"■ " 9poken," <* He 
hath bore witness to his faithful servants ;" " borne.**' *' By 
this means he over-run his guide ;*' " over-ran.** -^^ The sun: 
has rose \** « risen.** " His constitution has been greatly 
shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook by such 
causes ;" " shaken^** in both places. ^ They were verses 
wrote on glass,*' « written.** « Philosophers have often mis- 
took the source of true happiness:** it ought to be "»im- 
rak-en." 

The participle endihg in ed is often improperly con-> 
tracted by changing ccf into t ; as, " In good behaviour, he 
is not sur/iast by any pupil of the school.** It ought, to be: 
^' surfiaaeed." 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of; 
case, tense, &c. require an appropriate situation 
in the sentence, viz. for the most part, before 
adjectives after verbs active or neuter, and fre- 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb : as 
*^ He made a very sensible discourse ; he spoke tm- 
ciffectedly and forcibly^ and v^as attenthely beard' 
by. the whole assembly.*' 

y A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 

• serve to illustrate the rule. " He must not expect to find 
study agreeable always ;" " altvays agreeable."' " We al- 
ways find them ready when we want them ;"" we find 
them akvays ready," &c. " Dissertations on tlie prophe- 
cies which have remarkably been fulfilled ;**' <* which have 
))een remarkably.^' " Instead of looking contiemptuously 
down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should look 
up thankfully to God, who hath made us better ;** " in- 
stead of iooking down contcmptuousiy^ Sec. we. should thank- 
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,fuUy look up,** &c. " If tho\^ art blessed naturally with a 
good memory^ continually exercise it;" " naturally bletaed^**' 
ficc. " exercise it continually,'*' 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
ihe verbj or at some distance after it ; sometimes between 
the two auxiliaries : and sometimes after them both ; as in 
the following exaipples. " Vice always creeps by deg^es> 
and tTuensidiy twines around us those concealed fetters, hy 
which we are at last comfiletely bound." " He encouraged 
the English Barons to carry their opposition farther J"' 
*' They compelled him- to declare that he would abjure the 
realm for ev^r j" instead of " to cany farther their oppo- 
sition ;" and " to abjure for ever the realm." " He has 
generally been reckoned an honest man :" " The book may 
altuays be had at such a place :" in preference to ^< has 
been generally ;" and " may be always:" " These ndes 
will be clearly understood, after they have been diligently 
studied," are preferable to, ** These rules will clearly be 
understoodf after they have diligently been studied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs on all occasions. The general rule may 
be of considerable use ; but the easy flow and perspicuity of 
the phrase, are the. things wliich ought to be chiefly re- 
garded.. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case it pre- 
cedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, " There is a 
person at the door ;"" There are some thieves inthehouse i" 
virhich would be as well, or better, expressed by sayi»g, 
" A person is at the door ;"' " Some thieves are in the 
house." Sometimes it is made use of to give a small de- 
gree of emphasis to the sentence : as, " There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was John." When it is ap- 
plied in its strict sense, it principally follows the verb and. 
the. nominative case : as, " The man stands there.** 

1 . The adverb never generally precedes the verb : as, " I 
never was there ;'* " He never comes> at a proper time." 
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When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifferently, either 
before or after this adverb : as, ''- He was never seen (or 
never was seen) to laugh fronr that time." J^erver seems to 
be improperly used in the following passages. " Ask me 
never so much dowry and gift." " If I make my hands 
never so clean." " Charm he never so wisely." The 
word " evtf?'" would be more suitable to the sense. 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
xuhere^ is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. *^ They framed a protestation, where they re- 
peated all their former claims ; i. e. " in which they re- 
peated.** " The king was still determined to.run forwards, 
in the same course where he was already, by his precipitate 
career, too fatally advanced ;" i. e. " in which he was." 
But it would be better to avoid this mode of expression. 

The adverbs hence ^ thence and whence^ imply a preposi- 
tion ; for they signify, " from thb place, from that place, 
from what place." It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to- 
be improper to join a preposition with them, because 
it is superfluous : as, " This is the leviathan, from whence 
the wits of our age ai'e said to borrow their weapons ;" " An^ 
ancient author propliecies from hence." But the origin of 
these words is ftttle attended to, and the preposition fronv 
so often used in construction with them, that the omission 
of it, in many cases, would seemi stiff, and be disagreeable.. 

The adverbs here^ there ^ where ^ are often imtproperly ap- 
plied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs H^ 
ther^ thither whither ; as, "He came here hastily ;" " They 
rode there with speed." They should be, " He camie- 
hither ;" « They, rode t/iither^'*^c, 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for 
substantives : « In, 1687., he erected it into a community of 
regulars, since ivhen^ it has begun to increase in those coun- 
tries as a religious order ;" i. e. " since which time^^ « A 
little while and I shall not see you ;" i.e. " 9i short time.'*' 
" It is worth theu' while ;"i. e. " it deserves their time and 
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pains." Bui thii^ use of the word rather suits &miliar than 
grave style. The same may be said of the j^rase, " To do 
a thing anyhow ;" i. e. " in any manner ;" or, " somehow ;'** 
i. e. « in some manner .'*^ " Somehow, worthy as these 
people are, they look upon public penance as disreputable.'*' 

RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in EngHsh, destrc^ one another^ 
ware equivalent to an affirmative : as, *' Nordid^ 
tshcy not perceive him ;P that is, ** they did per- 
ceive him.*' ^' His language, though inelegant, is 
UDt ungrammatical :^^ that is, *' it is grammatical.*^ 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affir- 
mative, than by two separate negatives, as in 8ie former 
sentence : but when one of the negatives is joined to another 
word,- as in the latter sentence, the two negatives form a. 
pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negative*' 
Instead of one ; as in the following instances : « I never did 
repent for doing good, nor shall not now :" " nor shall I 
now." " Never no imitator ever grew up to his author :" 
" never did any" Sec. <* I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argument must prove:" " I cannot by any means,'* 
&c. or, " I can by no means" « Nor let no comforter ap- 
proach me ;" " nor let any comforter,"" &c. " Nor is dan- 
ger ever apprehended in such a government, no more than 
we commonly apprehend' danger from thunder or earth- 
:^uakes :" it should be, " any more" " Ariosto, Tasso, 
G^alileo, no more than liaphael, were not born in repub- 
lics.'* " Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more- 
Lhan Raphael, was born in a republic." 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, *'I 
have heard a good character ojher ;'' *' From him 
tliat is needy turn not aivay ;'' ** A word lo \!ci^ 

Vis ^ 



wise is sufficientyj?/- tbem ;" " Strength of mind is 
V)itb tbem that are pure in heart." 

The following are examples of the nominative case being 
used instead of the objective. " Who servest thou under ?" 
" W ho do you speak to ?" " We are still much at a loss who 
civil power belongs to l'^ " Who dost thou ask for ?" 
*' Associate not with those who none can speak well of." 
Jn all these places it ought to be " whom,"' 

The prepositions to ond/or are often understood, chiefij 
before the pronouns : as, " Give me the book ;" " Get me 
some paper ;" that is, " to me ; for me." " Wo is me ;'* 
i. e. " to me.'* " He was banished England ;'* i. e. « from 
England." 

1 . The preposition is often separated from the reladve 
wliich it governs : as, " Whom wilt thou give it to ?'* in- 
stead of, " To whom wiit thou give it ?" " He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;" " The world is too po- 
lite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their 
booksellers are the first that inform them of." • This is an 
idiom to wliich our language is strongly inclined ; it pre^ 
y.ils in common conversation, and suits very well with the 
familiar style in writing : but the placing of the preposilion 
before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per-^ 
spicuous, and agrees much better with the solemn and 
elevated style. 

2. Some writers sepamte the preposition from its nounj 
in order to connect different prepositions with the same 
noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac and planets to be effi- 
cient ofy and antecedent to, themselves." This, whether 
in the familiar or the solemn style, h always inelegant, and 
should generally- be avoided. In forms of law, and the 
like, where fulness and exactness of expression must take 
place of every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

3. Different relations, and different senses, must be ex- 
pressed by dincrcfit prepo?itionS; though in conjunction 
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with the ^me vei'b or adjective. Thus we say, " to con- 
verse nuith a person, upon a subject, in a house," &c. We 
also say, ^ We are disappointed of a thing," when we can- 
not get it, " and disappointed in it, '* when we have it, and 
find it does not answer our expectations. " But two dif- 
ferent prepositions must be improper in the same construc- 
tion, and in the same sentence : as, " The combat between 
thirty Britons a^-atw^r twenty English." 

In some cases it is difficuh to say, to which of two pre- 
positions the preference is to be given, as both are used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in favour of 
either of them. We say " Expert at," and " expert in a 
thing." " Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;" 
« Exx)ert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gene- 
rally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which 
the liouns are derived : as, "A compliance w/VA," " to 
comply tdih ;" " A disposition to tyranny," " disposed to 
tyrannise." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is of great importance, we shall select a considerable num- 
ber of examples of impropriety, in the application of this 
part of speech. 

1st. With respect to the preposition o/^— "He is resolved 
of going to the Persian court ;" " on going" &c. " He 
was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" " on the 
Papal,'* &c, '* To call of a person and to wait of him ;" 
^^on a person," &c. '' He was eager of recommending it 
Xq his fellow citizens," " in recommending," &c. Cf is 
sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after wortrhy ; 
as, " It is woithy observation,'* or, " of observation." But 
it would have been better omitted in the fpUowing sen- 
tences. " The emulation who should serve their country 
best no longer subsists among them, but ©/"who should ob- 
tadn the most lucrative command." " The rain hath been 
filling of a long time ;" " falling a long time." " It is 
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situation chiefly which decides of th« fortune and charac* 
ters of men :" " decides the fortune,** or, " concerrdng' the 
fortune." " He found the greatest difficulty of writing ;'* 
« in writing.*' " It might have given me a greater taste of 
its antiquities." A taste qf a tihiing iniplies actual enjoy- 
ment of it ; but a taste for it, implies only a capacity for 
enjoyment, " This had a much greater shsu*e of inciting 
him, than any regard after his Other's commands ;** 
«hare in inciting," and " regard to his father's," &c. 

2d. With respect to the prepositions to andyor.— .'* You 
have bestowed your favours to tJie most deserving persons;" 
« ufion the most deserving," &c. " He accused the mi- 
nisters for betraying the Dutch ;" ^ o^having betrayed. 
" His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;" " q/'that^' 
^c. " A great change to the better ;" *< /or the better.** 
*^ Thy prejudice to my cause i" " against J* « The English 
were very differenf people then to what they are at pre- 
sent ;" '^^from what," &c. *f In compliance to the declara- 
tion ;" " w^VA," &c. « It is more than they thought for ;** 
" thought o/." « There is no need for it ;" "o^it.'* For 
IS superfluous in the phrase, ^ More than he knows yor." 
'' No discouragement for the authors to proceed ;" " to 
the authors," &c. " It was perfectly in compliance to 
some persons ;" " vdthP « The wisest princes need not 
think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogatimi to 
their sufficienGy, to rely upon counsel ;" " diminution of** 
and '' derogation Jrom " 

3d. With respect to the prepositions tvith and ufion i 
" Reconciling himself with the king." " Those things 
which have the greatest resemblance with each other, fre- 
quently differ tlie most." " That such rejection should be 
consonant with our common nature." " Conformable with," 
&c. " The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred 
texts.** , In all the above instances, it should be, " ^o,*' in- 
•stead of " weVA." " It is a use that perhaps I should not 
have thought on ;" " thought of^* " A greater quantity 
Tiaay be tak^n from the heap, without making any sen^bl^ 
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alteration upon It ;'* ** in it." " Intrusted to persons on 
whom the parliament could confide ;'* " in whom.'* " He 
^ras made much on at Argos ;»' " much o/I** «' If policy " 
can prevail upon force ;" '' over force." " I do likewise 
dissent with tlie examiner ;" ^*'from?* 

4th. With respect to the prepositions in^ from^ Sec— - 
« They should be informed in some parts of his character ;** 
« about^ or " concerning*' '< Upon such occasions as fell 
into their coj^zance ;'* « tmder'* « That variety of 
factions into which we are still engaged ;" <* in which." 
« To restore myself into the favour ;" " to the favour.'* 
« Could he have profited fix)m repeated experiences ;" 
« dy." From . seems to be superfluous after forbear : as, 
^ He could not forbear from appointing the pope," &c, 
<< A strict observance aftertimes andfashions;" « o/" times." 
<« The character which we may now value ourselves by 
drawing ;" " ufion drawing.'* <* Neither of them shall 
tnake me swerve out of the path ;*' « from the path." 
** Ye Wind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a 
camel ;" it ought to be, " which strain out a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The im- 
propriety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the 
meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among always implies a number of 
things ; and therefore cannot be used in conjunction with 
the word every ^ which is in the singular number: as, 
^ Which is found among every species of liberty ;" " The 
opinion seems to gain ground among every body." 

5. The preposition ^ois made use of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, " I 
went to London ;" " I am going to town." But the prepo- 
sition at is used after the neuter verb ^ be : as, " I have 
been at London ;" " I was at the place appointed ;*' " I 
shatt be at Paris." We likewise say ; " He touched, arri- 
ved at any place." The preposition in is set before coun- 
tries, cities, and large towns : as, " He lives in France, in 
Londoni or in Birmingham.." But before viilages, single 

R 
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house8> and cides which are in distant countries af, is use< 
as, « He lives at Hackney ;** « He resides at MontpeHer. 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pronoi 
€7ie another^ whether the preposition of he placed betwe< 
the two parts of it, or before them both. We may sa 
*' They were jealous of one another ;** or " They we 
jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is bettei 

Participles are frequently used as preposiuoris : as, e: 
cepting, respecting, touching, concerning, accordin, 
« Tbejr were all in fault except or excefiHng him." 

RULE XVIIL 

Conjunctixmsconnect the same moods andtpose 
of verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns : a: 
" Candour is to be approved and practised .-" " ! 
thou sincerely desire^ and earnestly pursue virtw 
she V)Ul assuredly he found by thee, and prove 
rich reward :" " The master taught ber ojidmeX 
write ;" " He and she were school-fellows.'* 

Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to conne 
different moods ^id tenses of verbs ; but in these instanoi 
the nominative must be repeated, which is not necessar 
though it may be done, under the construction to whit 
the rule refers. We may say, " He Uvea temperately at 
he has long Itved temperately •** " He may return^ but 1 
vnU not continue ;** " She was proud, though she U no 
humble ;" but it is obvious, that the repetition of the.n< 
minative in such cases, is indispensable ; and that, by th 
means, the latter members of these sentences are renderc 
not so stiictly dependent on the preceding, as those ai 
which come under the rule. When, in the progress of 
sentence, we pass froni the affirmative to Ui^negative fori] 
or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or ii< 
minative is always resumed : as, << He is rich^bdt heisn< 
respectable." ^< He is not rich, but he is respectable 
Tfaer^ appears to be equal reason for repeating the noiB 
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nauive, and resumin^^ tJie subject, when the course of the 
sentence b diverted by a change of the mood or tense. 

A few examples of inaccuracies respecting this rule may 
fiirther display its utility. 

** If thou bring tliy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught ag^nst thee.'* It ought 
t9 be,'* " and there remember^ 

*' If he prefer a virtuous . life, and is sincere in his pro- 
fessions, he will succeed ;" " if \i^ prefers** 

" To deride the miseries of the unhappy, is inhuman ; 
and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian ;'* 
<* and to want compassion.'* 

. ** The parliament addressed the king, and has been pro- 
togaed the same day :*• and wow prorogued.** 
' - ^ Anger glances into the breast of a wise man, but will 
rest only in the bosom of fools ;" " but rtsta only ;'* or, 
(^ but i/ ««// rest only." ^ Ilis wealth and him bid adieu 
to each other ;** " and he,** " He entreated us, my com- 
tade and I, to live harmoniously ;" " comrade and me J* 
** My sister and her were on good terms ;" " and she/* 
^ Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired aUo, 
if her worth were really known ;'* " and ^he would/' 
^ The worid recedes, and will soon disappear ;" " and it 
will.'* " We often overlook the blessings which are in our 
possession, and are searching after those which are out of 
tor leach ;" it ought to be, ^ and search after.'* 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some 
the subjunctive moocl, after thenr. It is a general 
rule, that when something contingent or doubtful 
is implied, tlie subjunctive ought to be used : as, 
^^ If I Vfcre to write, he would not regard it ;" 
" He will not be pardoned, unless be repent.^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
nature require the indicative mood. " As virtue 
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advances^ so vice recedes ;" " He is httiXihw ^Kcaust 
he is temperate," 

The conjunctions, (/*, though^ unless^ exce/it^ whether^ &f 
gent rally require the subjunctive juood after tlieni : as, '' iy 
thou be afflicted, repine not ;" '^ Though he slay me, ye 
will I trust in him ;" i' He camiot be clean, unless he to»^ 
himself;" '' No power, exccfit it were given from aboye;' 
" Whether it were I or they, so we preach." But even the* 
conjunctions, when the sentence does not imply doi^bt, ad 
miit of the indicative : a6, " Though he u poor, hi is cob 
tented." 

The following example may, in some measure, serve t 

.illustrate the distinction between the subjnnctive and th 

indicative moods. " Though he were divinely inspire^ 

jj)d sf>oke therefore as the oracles of God, with suppeip 

autliority; though he wer^endued with supernatural powferi 

and could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what' h 

uttered by miracles; yet, in compliance with the vray i 

which human nature and reasonable creatures arc usuall 

wrought upon, he reasoned." That our Saviour was d 

'vincly inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, ai 

fko^itions that are here taken for granted, as net admittim 

of the least doubt ; they would therefore have beeiji bettt 

expressed in the indicative mood : *' Though he was d 

finely inspired ; though he xvas endued with supematHt 

j>owcrs." Tlie subjunclive is used in t4;!e like iinprop< 

manner in the following example : " Though he ivei^e a so: 

yet learned he obedience, by the thins^s which he suffered 

But, in a similar passage, the inf.icativc with great pri 

priety, is employed to the same purpose : " Though he %}i^ 

lich, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

1 . jL#«/, and //w/, annexed to a command •precedin 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood : as, " Love n 
sleep, lest thou co^ne to poverty ; '^ Reprove not a scoffic 
lest he hat€ theie ;" *• 'i^\ke heed th^t thou ^f^<ik fi«ft 
Ja«;Qb." 
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If with hut following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood : as, " If he do hut touch the 
hills, they shall smoke ;'* ^ If }a&be but discreet, he will 
succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this oc- 
casion, when future time is not signified : as, " If in this 
expression, he dxies but jest, no offence should be taken ;** 

* -5^ she w hut sincere, I am happy." The same distinc- 
tion applies to the following forms of expression : " If he 
4o submit, it will be from necessity ;" " Though he does 
submit, *he is not convinced ;" " If then I do not reward 
this service, he will be discouraged;" " If thou dost heailily 
forgive liim, endeavour to forget the offence." 

2. In the following instances, the conjufiction thxtt^ ex- 
pressed or understood^ seems to be improperly accompanied 
with the subjunctive mood. " So much she dreaded his 
tyranny, that the fate of her friend slie dare not lament.'* 
** He reasoned so artfully that his friends would listen, and 
think \th(U'\ he ivere not wrong.**^ 

• 3. The same conjunction govemmg both the indicative 
and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in the 
aame circumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : as in 
these instances. ** If there d<? but one body of legislators, 
it is no better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there- 
will want a casting voice." ^^ If ^ man harve a hundred 
dieep, and one of them is gone astray," &c. 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any 
biig^is^g^ ha^e arisen from the elipsisof seme words, which 
were originally inserted in the sentence, and made it regu- 
lar ; and it is probable, that this has been the case with re- 
ipect to the conjunctive form of words, now in use ; which 
wSX appear from the following examples x " We shaJl over- 
takehlmthough he run ;" that is, " though he should run ;" 
<* Unless he act prudently, he will not accomplish his pur- 
pose ;" that is, « unless he shaJl act prudently." " If he 
tuccecd and obtain his end^ he will not be the happier for it s.** 

R3 
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that is, « If he afiould succeed, and should obtain his end." 
These remarks and examples are designed to show the 
orij^inal of our present conjunctive forms of expression ; 
and to enable the student to examine the propriety of 
using tliem, by tracing the words in question to their proper 
oiigin aaid ancient connexions. But it is necessary to be 
more paiiicular on this subject, and therefore we shall add 
a few observations respecting it. .. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the pre-- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signification* 
This is effected by varying the terminations of the second 
and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will be evi- 
dent from the following examples : *> If thou ^rofi/i^r, thou 
shouldst be thankful ;" " Unless he study more closely he 
will never be learned." Some writers however would ex- 
press these sentiments without those variations ; " If thou 
profiler est ^'^ Sec. *' Unless he studies^* Sec : and as there is 
great diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to ofTer 
the leainers a few remarks to assist them in distinguishing 
the right application of these different forms of expression. 
It may be considered as a rule, Uiat the changes of termi- 
nation are necessary, when these two circumstances concur: 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and* contingent na- 
ture; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to> future time. 
In the following sentences, both these circumstances will be 
found to unite : " If thou injure another, thou wih hurt- 
thyself ;" " He has a hard heart ; and if he conrmtt« impe- 
nitent, he must suffer :" " He will maintain his principles, 
though he lose his estate ;" " Whether he succeed or not, 
his intention is laudable ; '^ If he be not prosperous,, he 
will not repine ;'* " If a man sndte his servant, a^d he 
<//e," Sec. Exodus xxi. 2.0. In all these exajnples, the thingi 
signified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer ta future 
lime. But in the instances which follow, future time is not 
referred to ; and therefore a different construction takes- 
place : " If thou livcst virtuously, thou art happy ;" " Un- 
less he Ttieans what he says, he is doubly faithless ;" « If 
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he aiiowa the excellence of virtue, he does not regard her 
precepts ;'* " Though he fteetna to be simple and artless, 
he hai deceived us ;'* " Whether virtue m better than ^ 
rank or wealth, admits not of any dispute ;" " If thou 
brizevest vfith all thy heart, thou mayst," &c, jicts 
viii. 37.— There are majiy sentences, introduced by con- 
junctions, in which neither contingency nor futurity is de- 
noted : as, " Though he excels her in knowledge, she far 
exceeds him in virtue.'* " I have no doubt of his piin- 
ciples : but if he beHruen the tniths of religion, he does not 
act acccording to them.** 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity 
are necessary, as tests of tlie propriety of altering the ter- 
minatioDs, will be evident, by inspecting tlie following ex«.- 
aniples ; which show that there are instances, in which 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In 
the three examples following, contingency is denoted, but 
not futurity. *' If he tHinks as he s\>eaks, he may safely 
be trusted." " If he is now disposed to it, I will perform 
the operation.*' " He acts uprightly, unless he deceives 
me." In the following sentences, futurity is signified, but 
not contingency. " As soon as the sun setsy it will be 
cooler," " As the autumn advances^ these birds will gi^* 
dually emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, 
that the rules above mentioned may be extended to assert 
that ia cases wherein contingency and futurity do not 
concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its significa-^ 
tion of present time, nor to vary its form or termination. 
The verb would then be in the indicative mood, whatever 
conjunctions might attend it.— .If these rules, which seem 
to form the true distinction b'etween the subjunctive and the 
iodicitiye moods in this tense, were adopted and established 
in practice, we should have on this point, a principle of 
decision simple and precise, and readily applicable to» 
every case that may occur ..-~It vtdll, doubtless, sometimes, 
happen, that, on tliis occasion, as well as on many other 
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occasions, a strict adherence to grammatical rules, would 
render the language stiff and formal : but when cases of 
this sort occur, it would be better to give the expression a 
different turn, than to violate grammar for the sake of ease^^ 
or even of elegance* See Rule \^. JS/ote 2.. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenses 
of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a fe-W^ ob» 
servations. Some writers express Uiemselves in the perfect 
tense, a& follows r " If thou harve determined, we must sub- 
mit :'* " Unless he Acve consented, the writing will be void:'* 
but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity write in 
tins manner. The proper form seems to be, " If thou ^*/ 
determined ; unless he has consented,*' &c. conformably to 
what we meet with in the Bible : *' I have sumamed th.eey. 
though thou fuLHt not known me. ** Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. " What 
is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained,*' &c. 
Job xxvii. 8. See also Acts xxvui. 4.. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with such expressions as these : ^ If thou had applied 
thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped theadvan* 
tage ;" "Unless thou shaU speak the whole truth, we cannot 
determine ;'* " If thou vfUl undertake the business, therein 
little doubt of success." This mode of expressing the auxi- 
liaries does not appear to be warranted by the general prac- 
tice of correct writers. They should be hadst^ shatt^ and 
wilt : and we find them used in this form in the sacred 
Scriptures. 

« If thou hadst known," &c. Luke xix. 47. « If thod 
hadst been here,** &c. John xi. 2 1. "If thou vnlty thoU 
canst make me clean," Matt. viii. 2. See also, 2 Sam. ii. 27. 
Matt^ xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in 
the subjimctive mood, is. also very frequently varied in its 
termination : as, " If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst 
•bey him j" ^ Though thou did conform, thou hast gained 
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nothing by it.*' Tbis .vaiiaiion, l.cwerer, appears to be 
improper. Our present version oi' tiie Scriptures^ which 
we aj^ain refer to. as a good gramnintical autliority in point » 
of tbis nature, decides a^jainst it. " If thou kneivc^t tlic 
gift," &c. John iv. 10. " If thou diiht receive it, why dost 
thou glory ?" &c. 1 CVo. iv. 7. See also, Dan, v. 22. But 
it is proper to remark, that the fonn of the verb to be^ when 
used subjunctivdy in the inipcriect tense, is ind>jed very 
considerably and properly vaiied from that which it has in 
the imperfect of the indicative mood : as the learner will 
perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb.* 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxUiaries of the potential mood, when applied to the sub- 
junctive, do not change the termination of the second per- 
tson singular. We properly say, " If thou mayst or canst 
go :" " Though thou rmffhtat live ;*' " Unless thou couldst 
read ;** "If thou woulclst learn ;*' and not « If thou masf 
or can go ;'* &c. It is suiFicient,. on this point, to adduce 
the authodties of Johnson and Lowth ; " If thou akoukiat 
go ;*' Johnson, " If thou rtKiyat^ nii^htat^ or couicUit love ;»* 
laowth. Some authors think, that when thsit expresses the 
motive or end,- the teinmihation of these auxiliaries shouM 
be varied : as, ^^ I advise thee, ' that tkou may beware ;'* 
«< He checked thee, tha^ thou diould not presume :'* but 
tlf^re does not appear to be any ground fqr this exception. 
If the expression of « condition, doubt, contingency,'* &c. 
does not warrant a change in the form of these auxiliiiries, 
why should they have it, when a motive or end is expressed I 
The translators of tiie Scriptures do not appear to have 
piade the distinction contended for. " Thou buildest the 
wall, (hat thou mayttt, be their king," Mh, vi. 6. " There 
is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayat be feared.** 
Fsalm cxxx. 4. 

' From the preceding observations under this rule, it ap- 
pears, that with respect to what is termed the present 

' • See observations on the manner of conjugating the subjunctive 
mood, at pages 90, 102. 
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tense of any verb, when the circumstances of contingency 
and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations 
of the second and third persons singular ; that without the 
concurrence of those circumstances, the termihations should 
not be altered : and that the verb and the auxiliaries of 
the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the future, un- 
dergo no alterations whatever : except the imfierfect of the 
verb to bcy which, in cases denoting contingency, is varied 
in all the persons of the singular number. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, it 
will be natural for the student to inquire, what is the extent 
of the subjunctive mood \ Some grammarians think it extends 
only to what is called the present tense of verbs generally, 
under the circumstances of contingency and futurity ; and to 
the imperfect tense of the verb to bcy when it denotes coa-» 
ting^ncy : because in these tenses only, the form of the 
vert) admits of variation ; and they suppose that it is va- 
riati^on merely which constitutes the distinction of moods. 
It is the opinion of other grammarians, that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the three past, and 
the two future tenses, are in the subjunctive mood, when 
they denote contingency and uncertainty, though thejr 
have not any change of termination ; and that, when con* 
tingency is not signified, the verb, through all these five 
tenses, belongfs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunc- 
tion may attend it. They think, that the definition add 
nature of the subjunctive mood, have no reference to change 
of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner 
of the being, action, or passion, signified by the verb ; and 
that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist, without a 
variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which cer- 
tainly has no terminations different from those of the indi-- 
cative. The decision of this point is not, however, oE 
much consequence. The rules which ascertain the pro- 
priety of varying, or not varying, the terminations of the 
verb, are of more importance ; and may be well observed, 
without a uniformity of 4Bentiment respecting the nature 
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and limits of the subjunctive mood. For further remarks 
on the subject, see sect. 8. p. 102. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with 
the conjuncdve form of a verb. " Were there no difference, 
there would be no choice.*' 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a 
sentence, is sometimes made use of : as, " Had he done tliis, 
he Aa(/ escaped ;'* " Had ^t, limitations on the prerogative 
been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had 
made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the con- 
stitution." The sentence in the common form would have 
read thus : " If the limitations on the prerogative had been, 
&c. his integrity would have made him regard," &c. 

9; Some conjunctions have their correspondent conjunc- 
tions belonging to them, so that, in the subsequent member, 
of the sentence, the latter answers to the former : as, 

X^ThwLghf^^et^ nervertheleaa : as, " Though he wa« 
rich) yet for our sakes he became poor.*' 

2d, Whether^-'^r : as, " Whether he will go or not, t 
caxmot tell." 

Sd, EUher^^cr : as, " I will either send it, or bring it 
myself.** 

4th, Jieither^-^-nor : as, " JS/either thou nor I am able t# 
compass it." 

5th, Jis^-'-as : expressing a comparisoa of equality : as^ 
M She is as amiable as her sister." , ^> . 

' <6tfa, Aa--'^o : expressing a comparison of equality.: aS| 
<* jis the stars, so shall thy seed be." 
' Tth, ^^•^-^o: expressing a comparison of quality : as, 
^ Jlsihe one dieth, so dieth the other," ->? 

8th, So'^-as : with a verb expressing a comparison of 
quaHty : as, ** To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in 
tiie sanctuary." 

9th, So---<is : with a negative and an adjecdve expressing 
a comparison of quantity : as, << Pompey was not so great 
a man ov C»aar." 
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10th, So — that : expressing a consequence : as, " He 
vas fio fatigued, t/mt he could scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and rzor may often be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. " The king, whose character was 
rot sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the 
measure." In this sentence, or would perhaps have been 
better : but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in 
the former part of the sentence, tuid therefore gives more 
emphasis to the expression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, lK)th singly 
imd in pairs. The following are examples of this impro- 
j)nety. " The relations are so uncertain, as that they re- 
quire a great deal of examination ;" it should be, ,<' tliat 
they require,** &c. " There was no man so sanguine, who 
tlid not apprehend some ill consequences r" it ought to be, 
« So sanguine as not to apprehend,** &c. ; or, « no man, 
how sanguine soever, who did not,'* &c. " To trust in him 
is no more but to acknowledge 'his power.*' " This is no 
other bul^the gate of paradise.** In both these instances, 
but should be than. " We should sufficiently weigh the ob- 
jects of our hope ; whether they are such as we may reason- 
ably expect frqjn them what they propose," &c. It ought 
to be, " that we may reasonably,** &c. ^ The duke had 
not behaved with that loyalty as he ought, to have dcMie ;** 
« Kvith vfhkh he ovfght.'* " In the order as they lie in hit 




htm 1u»lue ;" « as cost him," kc. « If he was truly that 
ftcarecrow, m, he is now commonly painted ;'* " Buck a 
scarecrow," etc. " I wish I could do that justice to hi» 
memory, to oblige the painters," &c. ; " do %uch justice (u 
to oblige," Sec. 

The particle aa^ when it is connected with the pronoun 
BuchfhsA the force of a relative pronoun : as, ^ Let suck 
a8 presume to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duct ;" which is equivalenttOf " Let them xffho presume,'* &c. 
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:n used by itself, this particle is to be considered 
junction. 

uiguage wants a conjuncdon adapted to familiar 
[UiTalent to notvUhatandif^, The woi'ds for all 
m to be too low. <* A word it was in the moutli 
one, but, fer aU that, this may still be a secret.'' 
rard that is solemn and antiquated f because would 
I better in the following sentence. <' It cannot be 
(e, in regard that the French prosody differs from 
jvery other,'* Sec 

^ord excejit is far preferable to other than, " It ad- 
f no e^ectual cure other than amputation .''^ Ex- 
Iso to be preferred to aU bta, ** They were hs^py 
le stranger!^ 

two following phrases the conjonction as is im- 
omitted ; " Wloch nobody presrumes, or is so san- 
to hopej** " I must, however, ber so just a to own.'* 
conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
od ; as, " I beg you would come to me 'P <*9ee 
it not ;" instead of « that you would,*' th^ tliou 
It in the foHowing and many similar phrases,, this 
ion were much better inserted : -^'Yet it is reason 
ory of their virtues remain to posterity." It^ould 
it i&jicat that the memory,'' &c. 

RULE XX. 

m the qualities of different thic^ are com- 
the latter noun or pronoun is not gofcttjed 
conjunction than or as^ (for ccmjunctions 
) government of cases,) but argws with the 
r is governed by the verb or die prepo- 
exprcsscd or understood : as, " Thou art 
han I ;" that is, ** thaA I am.'^ " They 
im more than me :'M. e. " more than they 
le." The sentiment is vrtM expressed 
0, but much better by Solomon than hiflii;'^ 
" than by him.'* 

^ s 
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The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the 
'preceding as well as in some other forms, may be discovered, 
by supplying the words that are not expressed ; which will 
be evident from the following instances of erroneous con- 
struction. " He can read better than me.** " He is as 
good as her.'* " WJiether I be present or no.** "Who did 
this ? Me.** By supplying the words understood in each of 
these phrases, their impropriety and governing rule will 
appear : as, " Better than I can read ;*' " As good as she 
is ;" " Present or not present ;" " I did it.** 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed: a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. ' " Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death.** " She suffers hourly 
more than me.** " We contributed a third more than the. 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than 
us.** " King Charles, and more than him, the duke and 
the popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes." 
" The drift of all his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for 
the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." « It was not the work 
of so eminent an author, as him to whom it was first im- 
puted.** " A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but 
a fool*s wrath is heavier than them both.** " If the king 
give us leave, we may perform the office as well as them 
that do.** In these passages it ought to be, '< /, «v, fuj 
they^i respectively.'* 

When the relative who immediately follows than^ itaeems 
tQ form an jtxception to the 20th rule ; for in that con^ 
nexion, the relative must be in the objective case : as^ 
*' Alfred, than whom, a greater king nev:er reigned,** Sec. 
« Beelzebub, than whom, Satan excepted, none higher sat," 
&c. It is remarkable, that in such instances, if the personal 
pronoun were used, it would be in the nominative case ; 
as, " A greater king never reigned than hey** that is, " than 
/^e wa8?* " Beelzebub, than Af," &c. that is, *« than ^ 
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saty The phrase than whom^ is, howcverj "avoided by tht 
best modem writers. 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions^ and to ex- 
press our kleas in few words, an ^llipsis^ or 
omission of some words, is frequently admitted. 
Instead of saying, " Hie was a learned man, he 
was a wise man, and he was a good man ;" we 
make use of the ellipsis, and say, *' He was a 
learned, wise and good man.'' 

When the omission of words would obscure the 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
•impropriety, they must be expressed. In the sen- 
tence, *' We are apt to love who love us," the 
word them should be supplied. " A beautiful field 
and trees,'' is not proper language. It should be," 
*^ Beautiful fields and trees ;" or, ** A beautiful 
field and fine trees." 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less ellip- 
tical ; some examples of which may be seen under the dif- 
ferent parts of speech. 

1 . The ellipsis of the article is thus used ; " A man' 
woman, and child :" that is, " a man, a woman, and a 
child.** " A house and garden :" that is, " A house and a 
garden." " The- sun and moon ;" that is, " the sun and 
the moon." " The day and hour ;" that is, " the day and 
the hour." In all these instances, the article being once 
expressed, the repetition of it becomes unnecessary. There 
is, however, an exception to this observation, when some 
peculiar emphasis requires a repetition : as in the following 
sentence. " Not only the year, but the day and the 
hour." In this case, the ellipsis of the last article would 
be improper. When a different form of the article is requi- 
site, the article is also properly repeated : as, " a house and 
an orchard ;" instea^ of "a house and orchard.'* 
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2. The noun is frequently omitted m the following man- 
ner. " The laws of God and man ;" that is, " the kws of 
Ciod and the laws of man/* In some very emphatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used : as, ^< Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God ;'^ which is more 
cxphatical than, ^^ Christ the power and wisdom of 
God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used m the following 
manner. " A delightful garden and orchard ;*' that is, " a 
delightful gaiden and a delightful orchard ;** " A little man 
and woman ;•' that is, « A Uttle man and a Uttle woman.'* 
In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjecdve ought 
to have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as 
proper, when joined to the latter substantive as to the for- 
mer ; otherwise the ellipsis should not be admitted.. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers : as, ^^ A magnificent house and gar*^ 
dens.'* In this case it is better to use another adjective i 
as, " A magnificent house and fine gardens.** 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the fironoun, <« I love 
and fear him ;" that is, « I love him and I fear him.'*' 
" My house and lands ;** that is, " my house and my 
lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphad-- 
cal, it must not be used : as, " His friends and his foes ;** 
" My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pro- 
noun is usually omitted : as, " This is the man they love ;'* 
instead of, " This is the man whom they love.'* ^ These 
are the goods they bought j'* for, " These are the goods 
wMch they bought.** 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the re- 
lative pronoun expressed: as it is more proper to say,. 
*^ The posture in which I lay," than, « fii the posture I 
lay :" " The horse on which I rode, fell down ;'^' thaSt. 
" The horse I rodcj fell down." 
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The antecedent afid the relative cbnnect the f>arts of a 
sentence together, and, to prevent obscurity and coiifusion, 
should answer to each other with great exactness. " We 
dbeak that W6 *do khow, and testify that we have seen.*' 
Here the ellipfeis is ttianifestly impropet*, and ought to be 
Supplied : a^, « We ^peak that >a>hicA Wfe do kn6\^, and tes- 
tify th&t ivM<^h we have seen." 

5. "tht dlipsi& of the verb is used in the following in- 
i^tatices. « The man was old and crafty,** that is, " the 
ttutfi ifraii old, and the man was crafty.*' « She was young, 
aftd beautiml, afid good ;** that is, " She was yoimg, she 
was beautiful, and she v^as good.** " Thou art poor, and 
trretched, and miSfe«ibIe, and blind, and naked." If we 
would fill up the ellipsis in the last Sentence, thou art ought 
to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

if, in such enumeraiibtt, we choose to point out one 
proiperty above the rest, that property triust be placed last, 
and the ellipsis supplied : as, « She is young and beautiful, 
and she is good.** 

«« 1 went to see and he^r him ;** that is, « I went to sec 
him, and I went to hear him." In this instance there is 
not only an ellipsis of the govemmg verb / went, but like- 
Wise of the sign of the infinitive niood, which is governed 

byit. 

1^0^ didy /urvej had^ sKall] tt;//7, ^wajr, Tw^-Z/r, and the rest 
6f Mht auxiliaiies 6f the cotnpbund tenses, are frequently 
uied alofie, to spate the repetition of the verb : as, " He 
regards his word, but thou dost hot :" i. e. " dost not re- 
gml it.'*' << We. Succeeded, but they did not :*' « did not 
Snccecd.**' " I have learned my task, but thou hast not ;" 
*• hast nbt learned.'* « they must and shall be punished ;" 
that is, " they must be punished.' 



iy> 



6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following 
Tj&aimer. ^^ He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, « he 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." « Thrice I went and. 

S % 
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offered my service ;*' that is, " thiice I went, and thrice 
I offered my service." 

7. The ellipsis of the firefioaition^ as well as of the verb, is 
seen in the following instances : " He virent into the. ab- 
beys, halls, and public buildings ;" that is, « he went intq 
the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the 
public buildings." " He also went througlfi ail the streets 
and lanes of the city ;" that is, " through all the streets, 
and through all the lanes," &c. " He spoke to every 
man and woman there," that is, " to every man and to 
every woman." « This day, next month, last year ;" that 
is, " on this day, in the next month, in the last year ;** 
" The Lord do that wLich seemeth him good ;" that is, 
" which secnicth to liim." 

8. The ellipsis of the co;2/w;2c//o7z is as follows: " They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of tlieir 
Creator ;*' i. e. " the power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and love of," &c. « Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him," that is, " though I love him, yet I do not flatter 
him.'* 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common r 
it, however, is sometimes used : as, " Oh ! pity and 
shame !" that is, " Oh pity 1 Oh shame !" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance there is a very considerable 
rne ; as, " He will often argue, that if thb part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one na- 
tion ; and if another, from another ;'^ that is, " He will 
often argue, that if this part of. our trade were well culti- 
vated, we should gain from one nation, and if another 
part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from 
another nation." 

The following instance^, though short, contain much of 
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the ellipsis ; « Wo is me." i. e. " wo is to me." " To 
let blood ;" i. e. « to let out blood." « To let down ;" 
i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." « To walk a mile ;"" 
i. e. " to walk through the space of a mile." " To sleep 
s£ night ; i. e. « to sleep through all the night." " To 
go a fishing ;" " To go a hunting ;" i. e. " to go on a 
fishing voyage or business ;" to go on a hunting party." 
^ I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. *< at two of the clock." 
" By sea, by land, on shore ;" i. e* " By the sea, by the 
land, on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow are produced to shew the 
impropriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. " The 
land was always possessed, during pleasure, by those in- 
trusted with the command ;" it should be, " those fiersona. 
intrusted ;" or, " those who were intrusted." " If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objections 
might have been spared ;" that is, " he would have found 
thca several of his objections,'* &c. " There is nothing men 
are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters." 
It ought to be; ** nothing in which men ;** and, than in 
knowing.'* " I scartely know any part of natural phi- 
losophy would yield more variety and use ;** it should be 
" which would yield,*' &c, " In the temper of mind he 
was then ;" i. e. " in which he thcii was.** " The little 
satisfiiction and consistency, to be found in most of the sys- 
tems of divinity I have met with, made me betake mys€lf 
to the sole reading of the Scriptures :'* it ought to be, 
" which are to be found," and, " which I have met with.'* 
" He desired they might go to the altar together, and 
jointly return their thanks to whom only they were due ;'* 
i.e. " to him to whom," &c. 

RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to 
each other, and a regular and dependent construc- 
tion, throughout, be carefully preserved. The 
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following sentence is therefore ina^fturate : "He 
was more belored, but not so much admired, as 
Cinthio." More requires than after it, which is 
tro where found in the sentence. It should be^ 
•* Me was more beloved than Clnthioy but not s* 
much admired.^' 

This rule may be considered as comprehendihg Bit th(t 
preceding ones : and it will also apply to many forms of 
sentences, which none of those rules can be bfought t<y 
bear upon. Its generality may seem to render it useless^ 
but by ranging under k a number of varied examples^ 
it will, perhapsy afford some useful directioh, and s6nre as- 
t principle to prove the propriety or impropriety of man/ 
modes of ej^pfession^ which the \t^i geners^ rule's cafmot 
determine.^— All the follo>V]>ng sentences f^^ar to bt^ m 
some reftpect, faulty in their construction. 

^^ This dedicatioA may serve for almost liny book) that 
has) is, of shall be published*"' It Ought te be, ^^ that has 
been, or shall be published.'*' ^ He was guided by in*- 
terests always different, sometimes c^Atfary^ te^ those of 
the community ;" " different /rom /'* 6f, « altrayfi different 
fh)iti those of the community, and solnetimes tontituy to 
^em." " Will it be urged &iat these, books are a^ old) or 
even older than tieftdition ?" The words, » as old/* and 
" older,** cannot have a common i^gimreh ; it should be 
* as old a» tradition, on even oMcr.'*"* <* It requires fei> 
talents to which most nfken are npt boniy or at least iasif 
not acquire ;" « or which, at least, they may not acquire.'*' 
" The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law."* In this construction, the 
first verb is said, " tO mitigate the teeth of the common 
law," which is an evident solecism. " Mitigates the com-- 
mon law, and breaks the teeth of it/' wouki ha?v6 been 
grammatical. 

" They presently grow into good humbr, and gooi 
totJguage towards the crown /' "grow iftto good laii- 
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f^age/* is very improper. " There is never wanting a 
set of evil instruments, who either out of mad zeal, private 
hatred, or filthy lucre, are always ready," &c. We say pro- 
perty, " A man acts, out of mad zeal," or, " out of private 
hatred ;** but we cannot say, if we would speak English, 
** he act9 out of filthy lucre." " To double her kindness 
and caresses of me ;*' the word " kindnesb'* requires to be 
followed by eitlier to or /or, and cannot be construed ^ith 
the prcx)Osition c/» « Ncv^r was man so teased, or suf- 
fered half the uneasiness, as I have done this evening :" 
the first and third clauses, viz. " Never was man so 
teased, as I have done this evening,'* cannot be joined 
Withotxt an impropriety ; and to connect the second and 
third, the word t/iat must be substituted for a« s " Or suf- 
fered half tiie uneasiness that I have done ;'* or elscj '* half 
so much uneasiness as I have done." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
£U30ther : " How vmch soever the reformation of this de- 
generate age is ahnost utterly to be despaired ofj we may 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times." 
The sentence would be more correct in the following form :. 
^ Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly 
to be despaired of," &c. 

" O shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the bloody 4hirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
their right hand is full of gifts." As the passage intro-- 
duced by the copulative conjunction and, was not intended 
as a continuation of the principal and independent part of 
the sentence, but of the dependent part, the relative whose 
should have been used instead of the possessive their ; viz.. 
" and whose light hand is full of gifts." 

** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
hito the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him." There'^ seems to be an impro- 
priety in this sentence, in which the same noun serves in a 
dDuble capacity, performing at the same time the oAVxt^. 
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both of the nominative and objective casesi " Neithei 
hath it entered into the heart of man, to conceive the 
things," &c. would have been regular.. 

" We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision." It is very propei 
to say, ^\ altering and compounding those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties- of picture and 
vision ;" but we can with no propriety say, " retaining 
them into all the varieties ;" and yet according to the 
manner in which the words are arranged, this construction 
is unavoidable : for " retaining, altering, an^ compounding,"" 
are participles, each of which equally refers to, and go- 
verns the subsequent noun, those images ; and that noun 
again is necessarily connected with the following preposi- 
tion, into. The construction might easily have been recti- 
fied, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
two participles, in this way : " We have the power of re- 
taining those images which we have once received, and of 
altering and compounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;" or, perhaps, better thus : " We have 
the pKJwer of retainmg, altering, and compounding those 
images which we have once received, and of forming them, 
into rU the xr^-^-'- - of picture and vision." 
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A PRAXIS : 

OR EXAMPLES OF GRAMMATICAL RESOLUTION.* 

As we have finished the explanation ofthe different parts 
of speech, and .the rules for forming them into sentences, it 
is now proper to give some examples of the manner in 
which the learners should be exercised, in order to prove 
their knowledge, and to render it familiar to them. This is 
called parsing. The nature of the subject, as well as the 
adaptation })f it to learners, requires that it should be divided 
into two parts ; ^. parsing, as it respects etymology alone « 
and parsing, as it respects both etymology and syntax. 

Sect. 1. Sjiedmtn of etymological parsing. 

" Virtue enobles us." 

Virtue is a/Common substantive of the third person, the 
lingular number, and in the nominative case. (J^ecline 
the noim,) Ennobles is a regu lar verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Re-- 
peat the^ present tense^ theimperfect tenae^ and the perfent 
participle,^) Us is a personal pronoun, of the first person 
plural, and in the objective case. (Decline the pronoun,) 

" Goodness will be rewarded.** 

Goodness is a common substantive, ofthe third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) 
Will be rewarded is a regular verb, in the passive voice, the 
indicative mood, the first future tense, and the third person 
singular. (Repeat the present tensest the imperfect tense ^ and 
the perfect participle,) 

* This Praxis is accommodated to teachers, who adopt an ob- 
jective case for nouns, as well as to those \vho think that English 
nouns have no such case. 

t The learner should occasionally repeat all the moods and tenses 
of the verb. 
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" Strive to improve." 
Strive is an irreg:iilar verb neuter, in the imperatkc 
mood, and of the second person singular. (Refieat the fire- 
sent tenae^i Isfc.) To improve is a regular verb neuter, and 
in the infinitive mood. ( Refieat the firesent tenacy ^c.J 

^' Time flies, O I how swiftly.^' 

Time As a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline the 
noun, J FHesis an irpegular verb neuter, the indicfttive 
mood, present tense, and thethird perscm smgiular. (Rc/ieat 
the /iresent temey \ltc,) Q I isi9Si interjectioQ. i/inv «id 
-avjiftly are adverbs. 

" Gratitude is a delightful emotion.** 

Gratitude is a common substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and the nominative case. (Dectine 
it,) la is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, and the third person ^ngulan (Refieat the 
fireaent tenae^ ^c,J A is the indefinite article* DeUghtfid 
is an adjective in tlie positive state. (Refieat the degrees qf 
comfiariaon^J. Emotion is a common sulistantive of the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nomiiiative 
case. (Decline it,) 

<' They who forgive, actnobly^ 

They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plu- 
ral number, andin the nonunative case. (DecUneit,) Who 
is a relative pronotin, and in the nominative case* (Declme 
it,) Forgive is an irregular verb active, in(Hcatrve mood, 
present tense, and the third person phiral. (Refmwithr 
fireaent tenacy Istc) Apt is a regular verb active, indksdve 
mood, present tense, and the third person plural. (Re^ 
fieaty ^c) J^obly is an adverb of quality. ^Refieat the dt" 
grees qfcomfiariaon,) 

« By living temperately, our health is ptomotod." 

f 
By is a preposition. IJving is the present psrticiple o 
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the regular neuter verb " to live." (Refieat the fiarticiples,) 
Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an adjective 
pronoun of the possessive kind. (Decline it,) Health is 
a common substantive, of the third peraon, the singular 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) In 
promoted is a regular verb passive, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat^ life) 

■<< We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 

We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Should 
ie is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the 
imperfect tense, and the first person plural. {^Repeat the 
preaeiU tenaej ^c) Kind is an adjective, in the positive 
state. (Repeat the degrees of companson,) To is a pre- 
position. Tliem is a personal pronoun, of the third person, 
the plural number, and in the objective case. (Decline 
it.) Who is a relative pronoun, and in tiie nominative 
case. (Decline it,) Are is an irregular verb neuter, in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person plural. 
(Repeat^ \^c,) Unkind is an adjective in* the positive state. 
C Repeat the degrees qf comparison,) To is a preposition. 
I/t is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the objective case. (Decline it,) 

Sect. 2. Specimen of Syntactical parsing, 

" Vice produces misery." 



Vice is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
sing^tdar number, and in the nominative case. Produces 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, the 
thirdperson singular, agreeing with its nominative " vice," 
according to rule i. which says ; (here repeat t/ie rule,) 
Misery is a common substantive, of tlie third person, the 
sing^ular number, and the object of the active verb " pro- 
duces ;" or, (as some grammarians thinks) the objective 
case govemedby that verb. 

T 
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" I'eace and joy are virtue's crown.** 

Peace is a common substantive. (Repeat thejierson^ num' 
ber^ and case,) Jlnd is a copulative conjunction. Joy is 
a. common substantive. Refieat the fierson^ number^ and 
casr.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, incUcative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural^ agreeing with 
the nominative case "peace and joy," according to rule ii. 
which says ; {here refieat the rule.) Ftrtue's is a common 
substantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive case, governed by the substantive " crown," 
agreeably to rule x. which says, &c. Crown is a com- 
mon. substantive, of the third person, the singular number, 
and in the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of 

RULE X|. 

« Wisdom or folly governs us." 

Wisdom is a common substandve. {Refieat the fiersonj 
number J and case,) Qr is a disjunctive conjunction. J^oUy 
is a common substantive. {Refieat the fierson^ number^ and 
case,) Governs is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular, s^reeing with 
its nominative case "wisdom" or "folly," according to 
RULE III. which says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person, plural number, and in the objective case, 
governed by the active verb " governs," agreeably to 
RULE XI. which says, &c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows."* 

Every i^ an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive " heart," according to Note 2. 
under rule viii. which says, &c. Heart is a common 
substantive. {Refieat the fierson^ number and case,) JDiowa 
is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
" hpart," according to rule i. which says, &c. led is a 
personal pronoun of the third person singular, a&d^of the 
neuter gender, to agree with its substantrr* " hem$f' ac- 
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cording to rule v. which says, See. it is in the possessive 
case, governed by the noun " sorrows," according to 
RULE X. which says, &c. Sorrows is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person, the plural number, and the ob- 
ject of the active verb " knows ;** or, the objective case 
governed by that verb. 

" The man is happy who lives wisely." 

T7i€ is the definite article, ^fan is a common substan- 
tive. {Refieat the fierson^ number^ and case.) la is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing with the nominative 
case " man," according to rule i. which says, &c. Hatipy 
is an adjective in the positive state. Who is a relative pro- 
noun, which has for its antecedent, ^< man," with which it 
ag^es in gender and number, according to rule v. which 
says, &c. Lives is a regular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nom- 
inative " who," according to rule vi. which says, &c. 
Wisely is an adverb of quality, placed after tiie verb, ac* 
eordxng to rule xv. 

" Who preserves us ?" 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and 
in the nominative case singular. The word to which it 
relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun contain- 
ing the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note under 
RULE VI. Preserves is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing ^vith 
Its nominative " who," according to rule vi. which says, 
&c. Us is a p<ersonal pronoun. {Repeat the person^ num- 
dcTf case^ and riHe,) 

" Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. 
Who inhabit it ? We. 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
smd relates to the following words, "|brother's"and "mine," 
ftgreeaUy to a note under rule yi._ It is in the possessive 
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case, governed by " house," accordtng to hxjle x. "whicft 
says, 8ic. House is a common substantive. {Refieat the 
person^ number^ and case,) /« is an irregular verb netiter,^ 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative case ^ house,** accord- 
ing to RULE I. which says, &c. That is an adjective pro- 
noun of the demonstrative kind. My is an adjective pro- 
noun of the possessive kind. Brother*8 is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive . case governed by " house" understood, ac* 
cording to rule x. and a note under rule ti. jind is 
a copulative conjunction. Mine is a personal pronomiy o£ 
the first person, the singular number, and in the possessm 
case, according to a note under rule x. and another ua«- 
der rule vi. IVlio is a relative pronoun of the interna 
gative kind, of the plural number, in the nominative case^ 
and relates to " we" following, according to a note under 
rule VI. Lihabit is a rcgu}^ verb active, Refieat tkt' 
mood^ tense ^ fiersorh, Is^c.) Jt i's a personal pronoun, of the 
third person, the singular number, and in the objective 
case, govemed by the active verb " inhabit," according 
to RULE XI. which says, &c. We is a personal pronoun, 
of the first person, the plural number, and the nominative 
case to the verb *' inhabit*' understood. The words " in-: 
habit it** are implied after " we.'' agreeably to a note un- 
der RULE VI. 

" Remember to assist the distressed." 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, the 
second person singular, and agrees with its nominative case 
" thou'* understood. To assist is a regular verb active, in 
the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding verb ** re- 
member," according to rule xii. wWch says, &c. The is 
tho definite article. Distressed is an adjective put sub- 
slimtivelj. 

** We are not unemployed." 
fTe \s a personal ]frouQ\xTv» {Repeat the person^ nwn^er^ 



mtd case.) Art is an irregular verb neuter. {Refieat tht 
moodf ttrmcj fierson^ t^e,) Mt is an adverb of negation. 
Vnemfdoyed is. an adjective in the positive state. The two 
negatives Ttot and im, form an affirmative, agreeably to 
%JM^% XV X. trhich says, See. 

<* This bounty has relieved you and us ; and has 
gratffied the donor.** 

7%w is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Btntnty is a common sobstantive. {Refieat the p^eracm^ num- 
hery and case.} Hob relieved is a regular verb active, in- 
Acatire mood, perfect tense, third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative " bounty,**" according to rule i. 
which says &c. Fow is a personal pronoun, of the second 
))er8on phiral, and in the objective case. {Refieat the go- 
vemment and rule.) And is a copulative conjunction. Ua 
IS a personal pronoun, in the objective case. You and u9 
are put in the same case according to rule xviii. which 
says, 8cc. And'i& a copulative conjunction. Has gratified i% 
a regular verb active, indicative mood, perfect t^nse, 
and third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
*' bounty,'* understood. " Has relieved^ and " haa gra* 
tifiedy** are in the same mood and tense, according to 
&ULS xviii. which says, &c. The is the definite article. 
Donor is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and the object of the active verb " has 
gratified ;" or, the objective case governed by tliat verb. 

" He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 

jffe n a personal pronoim, of the third person, singular 
number, masculine gender, and in the nominative case. 
W^ be pardcmed is a regular passive verb, indicative mood, 
first future tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with 
ks nominative, "he," according to rule i. and composed 
of the auxiliaries *« will be,'* and the passive participle « par- 
doned.'* Mit is a negative adverb. Unless is a disjunctive 
conjuiic^n. Hei&z, personal pronoun. {Repeat the person^ 

T 2 
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number^ gender^ and ca%e,) Refient is a regular verb neiite 
in the subjunctive mood, the present tense, the third pe 
son singtdar, and agrees with its nominatiye case ^ he 
according to rule i. which says. 8cc. It is in the- su 
junctive mood, because it implies a future sense, and d 
notes uncertainty signified by the conjunction " unless 
agreeably to rule xix. and the notes.. 

" Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 

Good works being^ neglected^ being independent on. ti 
rest of the sentence, is the case absolute, accor^g to tl 
fifth note of rule z^ Devotion is a common substantia 
{Refieat the majtber^ fierson^ and case,) /« is an irregul 
verb neuter. {Repeat the moody tense^ fiersonj.Ufc,) Fat 
is an adjective in the positive state, and belongs to its sv 
stantive " devotion*' understood, agreeably to rule vi 
which says, &c. 

" The emperor Marcus Aureliiis, was a wise a 
virtuous prince.** 

77ie is the definite article. Emfieror is a common si 
stantive, of the third person, the Angular number, and 
the nominative case. Marcus AttreUus is a proper nai 
or substantive, and in the nominative case, because it 
put in apposition with the substantive " emfierovy* agn 
ably to the first note of rule x. Wa^ is an irregular v« 
neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the thi 
person singular, agreeing with its nominative case " ei 
peror,** according to rule i. A is the indefinite artic 
WiBc is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive *< princ< 
And is a copulative conjunction. Firtuotu is an adjeoti' 
and belongs, 8cc. Prince is a common substantive, and 
the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of rule : 

" To err is human.'*" 

To errj is the infinitive mood, and the nominative ca 
to the verb " is*" Is is an irregular verb neuter, iodicati 
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mood) presenttense, and the third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative case " to err," agreeably to Note 1. 
under rule the first. Human is an adjective and belongs 
to its substantive "nature" understood, according to 
auLE Till.. which says, &c. 

« To countenance persons who are guilty of b^ ac*- 
tions, is but one remove frouL actually committing 
them.!* 

To countenance persons who are guilty of bad' actions^ is 
part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the 
▼erb " is."^ la is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing 
with the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nomina- 
tive case, agreeably to Note 1. under rule the first. But 
is a disjunctive conjunction. One is a numeral adjective,, 
agreeing with its- substantive " remove.**' Remove is a 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth Note of rvlkxi. ^rom is a preposition. Com^ 
ndtting is the present participle of the regular active verb 
<* to commit." Them is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person, the plural number, and in the objective case, go— 
Temed by the participle " committing," agreeably to 
RULE XIV. which says, &c. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefuHy studied 
ty the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable 
him to comprehend the nature of this employment ; and 
sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, 
to point out and apply the remaining rules, both principaL 
and, subordinate.. 



PART IV. 

Prosody^ 

Pros.odt consists of two parts : the former 
teaches the true pron vnciatioit of words, com- 
prising ACCRifT^qjVANTiTT, tMPRASIS, PAirss^ 
and TONE ; and the latter, the laws of versifi- 
cation. 

CHAPTB& I'. 

0/ Pr^nunciatiov. 



S£CT. 1. €if Accent, 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of 
the vc»ce, on a certain letter or syllable in ft 
word, that it may be better heard than the rest,, 
or distinguished from them : as, in the word 
presume J the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter u^ and the second syllable, sumty which take 
the accent.. 

As words may be formed of a different number of syl- 
lables, from one to eight or nine, ft was necesdary to hare 
some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere syl- 
lables ; otherwise speech would be only a continued suc- 
cession of syllables, without conveying ideas : for, as words 
are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks, must 
cause the same in the ideas for which they stand;. It was 
therefore necessary, that the mind should at once perceive 
what number of syllables belongs to each word, in ut- 
terance. This might be done by a perceptible pause at 
the end of each word in speaking, as we form a certain 
distance between them in writing and printing. But this 
would make discourse extremely tedious ; and though it 
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might render words distinct, would make the meaning of 
sentences confused. Syllables might also be sufficiently 
distinguished by a certain elevation or depression of voice 
upon one syllable of each word, which was the practice of 
some notions. But the English tongue has, for this pur- 
pose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, 
which is called accent, and which e^bctually answers 
the end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllabld, 
has one of them distinguished from the rest in this man-^ 
ner ; and some writers assert, that every monosyllable of 
two or more letters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
accent is that which necessarily distihgtdshes one syllable 
in a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that 
stress which we may occasionally place Upon another syl- 
lable, besides that which has the principal accent ; in order 
to pronounce every part of the word more distinctly, for- 
dbly, and harmoniously : thus, " Complaisant, caravan,*^* 
aaid " Tiolin,** have frequently an accent on the first as well 
as on the last syllable, though a somewhat less forcible one. 
The same may be observed of " Repartee, referee, priva-». 
teer, domineer," &c. But it must be observed, that 
though an accent is allowed on the first syllable of these 
words, it is by no means necessary ; they may all be pro- 
nounced wijth one accent, and that on the last syllable, 
without the least deviation from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not forbid, 
the accent always dwells with greatest force on that part 
of the word which, from its importance, the hearer has 
always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is neces- 
sarily the root or body of the word. But as harmony of 
termination frequently attracts the accent from the root 
to the branches of words, so the first and most natural law 
of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the stress 
thau any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeedi 
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with perfect uniformity, leave the principal part of the 
word in quiet possession of what seems its Uiwful property ; 
but Latin and Greek terminations, of ,which our language 
is full, assume a right of preserving their original accent, 
and subject almost every word they bestow upon us to their 
own classical laws. 

Accent therefore seems to be regulated in a great mea^ 
sure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent 
is generally on the root v in words from the learned lan- 
guages, it is generally on the termination ; and if to thesf 
we add the different accent we lay on some words, to dis- 
tinguish them from others, we seem to have the three great 
principles of accentuation ; namely, the radical'^ the ter- 
minationalj and the diatinctive. The radical : as, " L6ve, 
I6vely, loveliness ;'* the terminational : as, « Harmony, 
harmonious;" the distinctive : as, "Convert, to convert."' 

ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasi% 
we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive syl- 
lables ; as, " Di-r6ct, Fome-times ;" but when these words 
are pronounced alone, they have never more than one ac» 
cent. The v/ord " a-mea,'* is the only word which is 
pronounced with two accents when alone.. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, " Childish, 
kiagdom, actest, acted, toilsome, lover, scoffer, fairer 
foremost, zealous; fulness, meekly, artist.*' 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, " To 
beseem, to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former syllable : as, " To cem6ht, a cement ; to 
contract, a contract ; to prcsige, a pr6sage." 

This inile has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
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on the latter syllable : as, " Delight, perfume.*' Those 
nouns which m the common order of language, must hav« 
preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to the 
verbs they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun « water" 
must have preceded the verb " to water,** as the verb " to 
correspond,'* must have preceded the noun " correspond- 
ent :** and ** to pursue** claims priority to " pursuit.** So 
that we may conclude, wherever verbs deviate from the 
rule, it is seldom by chance, and generally in those words 
«Dly where a superior law of accent takes place. 

All dissyllables ending ia y, our^ ow, ie, ish, ck, ter^' age^ 
«t, et : as, " Cr£nny, labour, willow, wallow ;*• except 
« all6w, av6w, endow, below, best6w ;** battle, banish, 
cimbric, titter, courage, fasten, quiet ;'* accent the former 
syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, « Canker, butter," have the 
accent on the former syllable. 

• Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, " Comprise, escape ;** or having a diphthong in the last 
fryflable, as, " Appease, reveal ;** or ending in two conso- 
nants : as, " Attend ;** have the accent on the latter 
syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syl- 
lable, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; 
as, " Applause ;'* except some words in ain : as, « Cer- 
tain, curtain, mountain,'* 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
syllable : as, " Lion, riot, quist, liar ruin ;" except 
" create.'* 

ACCENT ON THISTLLABLES. 

Trisyllables for^ied by adcling a termination, or prefix- 
ing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
^ Loveliness, tenderness, contemner, waggoner, physical, 
bespatter, commenting, commanding assurance.'* 

Trisyllables ending in ozm, alj ion ; as, (^ arduous, capi- 
tal, mention," accent the first. 
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Trisyllables ending in ce^ ent^ and atej accent the fii 
syllable : as, <' Countenance, c6ntinence,irmanient, fair 
nent, Elegant, pi6pagate ;" unless they are derived frc 
"words having the accent on the last : as, ^^ Connivani 
acquaintance ;*^ and unless the middle syllable has a vov 
before two consonants ; as, " promulgate." 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, " E'ntity, specify, liber 
victory, subsidy,** commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables in re or /e, accent the first syllable : ; 
" Legible, th^Jitre ;*' except " Disciple," and some woi 
•which have a prepoddon : as, " Example, indenture.'* 

Trisyllables ending in ude^ commonly accent the .fi: 
syllable : as, " Plenitude, habitude, rectitude.'* 

Trisyllables ending in atovj have the accent on t 
middle syllable : as, ** Spectator, creator,'' &c. ; exec 
" 6rator, senator, baiTator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable, a dip 
thong, as, " Endeavour ;*' or a vowel before two con J 
nants ; as, '^Dom6stic ;" accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllab 
are commonly French : as, " Acquiesce, repartee, nu^ 
xine ;*' or they are words formed by prefixing one or t^ 
syllables to a short syllable ; as, '< Immalure, overcharg< 

ACCENT OK POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllabi 
generally follow the accent of tlie words from which th 
are derived : as, « A'rogating, c6ntinency incontinent 
commendable, communicableness." 

Words ending in ator havti the accent generally on t 
penultimate, or last syllable but one ; as, Emendiu 
gladiator, equivocitor, prevaricator.*' 

Words ending in Ic commonly have the accent on t 
first syllable: as, '* A'micable, despicable:'* unless t 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants: i 
** Combustible, cond6mnable.** 

Words ending, in ton, ous, and ty^ have their accent « 
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the antepenultimate, or last sylbble but two : as, " Salva- 
tion, victorious, activity." 

Words wliich end in w, fo, and cal^ have the accent on 
the antepenult : as, « Cyclopaedia, punctilio, desp6dcal." 

The rules respecting accent, are not advarced as com- 
pete oir infalliWe, but proposed as useful. Almost every 
rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, in English, 
as in other tongues, much must be learned by example 
and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
•which the principal accent ir, placed, is fixed and certain, 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipal, and tlie principal, secondary : tlms " Caravan, coin- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,' 
may all have the greater sti ess on the first, and the less on 
the last syllable, without any violent offence to the ear : 
nay, it may be asserted, that the principal accen't on the 
first sylteble of these words, and none at all on the last, 
though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or 
discordant; but placing an accent on the second syllabi 3 
of these words would entirely demnge them, and produce 
a great harshness ami dissonance. The same observations 
may be applied to '• demonstration, lamentation, provoca- 
tion, navigator, propagator, dligator," and every sinailar 
word in the langtiage. 

Sect. 2. Of Quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which 
is occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered 

as LONG or SHORT. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is 
on the vcrwel ; which occasions it to be slowly 
joined in pronunciation with the following 
letters as, ** Fall, bale, mood, house, feature.'' 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the 

consonant ; which occasions the vowel to be 

U 
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quickly joined to the succeeding letter : as " Xnt, 
bonnet, hunger.'* 

A long syllable requires double the time of a 
short one in pronouncing it ; thus ^^ Mate" and 
" Note" should be pronounced as slowly again 
as '' Mat"and"N6t." 

Unaccented syllables are generally short : as, « Admire, 
loldress, sinngr." But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions : as, A'lso, 6xile, gingiene, umpire, foretaste, &c. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is often 
more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant, or 
with more than one : as, Sally, r6bber, persist, matchless. 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the 
syllable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowel : as, « Cur', can^ fulfil' :" but when the accent fiJls 
on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner : as, " Bubble, captain, totter.'* 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been con- 
sidered under the first part of grammar, which treats of 
the different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we shall 
dismiss this subject with a few general rules and obierya- 
tions. 

1st, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ioj io, and row, preceded by a single conso- 
nant, are pronounced long : as, " Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :*' except the vowel *, which in that 
situation is short : as, ^^ Militia, punctilio, decision, con« 
trition.'* The only exceptions to this rule seem to be 
" Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational.'* 

2d, All vowels that immediately precede the termina- 
tions ityj and ety^ are pronounced long : «as, " Deity, pie- 
ty, spontaneity." But if one consonant precedes these 
terminations, every preceding accented vowel is short ; 
except w, and the a in " scarcity,** and " rarity ;** as, 
" Polarity, severity, divinity, curiosity, — ^impunity.'* 
Even u before two consonants contracts itself : as, « Cur- 
vity, taciturnity," &c. 
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3d, Vowels under tlic principal accent, before the ter- 
mination ic and icalj preceded by a single consonant, are 
pronounced short ; thus, " Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, har- 
monic," have the vowel short : while " Tunic, runic, cu- 
bic," have the accented vowel long : and " Fanatical, poet- 
ical, levitical, canonical,*' have the vowel short ; but. Cu- 
bical, musical," &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel m the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
with the following terminations, is always pronounced 
short. 

iofjfuy ; as, obloquy. parouB ; as, oviparous. 

Htrophc ; as, apostrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracy. 

meter ; as, barometer. gony ;^ as, cosmogony. 

gonal ; as, diogonal. phony ; as, symphony, 

vorous ; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy. • 

ferous ; as, somniferous. tomy ; as, anatomy. 

Jluous ; as, superfluous. fiathy ; as, antipathy. 

fiuent : as, mellifluent. 
As "no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent ; it is absolutely necessary for every person who 
would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be master of 
that point. 

Sect. 3. Cf Emphasis, 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller 
sound ^of voice, by which we distinguish some 
word or words on which we design to lay parti- 
cular stress, and to show how they affect the rest 
of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
must be distinguished by a particular tone of 
voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
irords, not only will discourse be rendered heayy and life- 
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less, but the tneaning often left ambiguous. If the em- 
phasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a common instance : such 
a simple question as this, " Do you ride to town to-day ?'* 
is capable of no fewer than four different acceptations, 
according as the emphasis k differently placed on the 
words. If it be pronounced thus : " Do you ride to town 
to-day ?" the answer may naturally be, " No, we send a 
servant in our stead.** If thus : ** Do you ride to town to- 
day ?" answer, " No, we intend to walk.** " Do you 
ride to town to-day ?** « No, we ride into the country.'* 
" Do you ride to town to-day ?** " No, but we shall to- 
mori'ow.'* In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole 
force and beauty of an expression often depend on the ac- 
cented word ; and we may present to the hearers quite 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis diffei'cntly. In the following words of our Saviour, 
observe in wliat different lights the thought is placed, ac* 
cording as the words arc pronounced. " Judas, betrayest 
thou the son of man with a kiss ?'* " Betrayest thou,** 
makes the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery, 
" Betrayest thou^*' makes it rest upon Judas*B connexioa 
with tiis master. " Betrayest thou the son o/many** rests it 
upon cur Saviour's personal character and eminence.. 
'' Betrayest thou the sen of man ivifh a kiss .?'* turns it 
upon his prostituting the signal of ]>cace and friendship to, 
the^pu^pose of a mark of dcstructioji. 7 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a question: [ 
as, « Who said so?*' « W/im will he come ?'* « IVhat shall 1/ 
do ?" WdtJicr shall I go ?'* " Why dost thou.weep ?'* And 
when two words are set in contrast, or in opposition to one 
another, they are both emphatic ; ps, «'• He is the tyrant^ 
not thQ father, of his peopk ;*' '' liis subjects /car him, 
but they do not love him.** 

Sonic sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 
almost every word is emphatical : as, " Ye hills a.nd dales, 
ye rivers, woods, and plains :** or, as that pathetic expos^ 
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tulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why will ye die 1" 
In the latter short sentence, every word is emphatical ; and 
ou whichever word we lay the emphasis, whether on the 
first, second, third, or fourth, it strikes out a diiferent 
sense, and opens a new subject of moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on wjach it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding. Wera 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their original 
syllables : were there no emphasis, sentences would be re- 
solved into their original words ; and, in tliis case, the 
hearer would be under the painful necessity, first, of mak- 
ing out the words, and afterwards, their meanings 

Enaphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Simple, 
when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
propositiqn ; complex, when, beside the meaning, it 
marks alsqsome affection or emotion of the mind ; or gives 
a meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
usual acceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely 
more than a stronger accent, with little or no change of 
tone ; when it is complex, besides force, there is always 
superadded a manife st change of tone . 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis : " And Nathan said to David, " Thou art the 
man.*' The emphasis on ihou^ serves only to point out the 
meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which fol- 
lows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker superadded tq 
the simple meaning : " Why will ye die ?" 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different parts of 
the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be conti- 
Dued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes three 
words together. The following sentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this position ; " If you seek to make one rfr//, 
study not to increase 1m stores^ but to diminish hla de* 
sires,** Emphasis may be further distinguished, into the 
weaker and the stronger emphasis. In the sentence, " Ex- 

• U'2 
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ercise and temperance strenj^hen the constitution ;" we 
perceive more force on the word strengthen^ than on any 
otlier ; thou^jh it: is not equal to the stress which we apply 
to the word indiffcreiit^ in the following sentence : " Exer- 
cise and temperance strcnp^hen even an indifferent consti- 
tution." It is also proper to remark tliat the words 
cxcrche\ tevi/iercmce^ coiistiruiion, in the last example but 
one, are proncupced with greater force, than the j)Qrtic!eff 
and and the; and yet those words cannot properly he 
called erophatical : for the stress that Is hud on them, is na* 
moixi than suflicicnt to convey distinctly the meaning of 
each word. — From these cbservations it appears, that tlie 
smaller paits of speech, namely, the aiticles, conjunctions^ 
])rei>osidonsj Sec. arc, m generd, obscurely and fcebly ex- 
pressed ; that the substantives, verbs, and moi^e signiiicant . 
words, are fiiTnly and disliiictly pronouncejd ; and that the 
emphatical words, those v.hicli mark the mK^uf ing of a 
phrase, are pronounced with peculL r stress and energy, 
thoug:h vaiii:d accoixling to the degree of their importanec. 
Enipliaj-is, beisJes its other offices, is the great regulator 
of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed,, 
in words separately pi*ouonnced, yet it i« mutable, whcit 
these v>ords arc ranp;ed in sentences ; the long being 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the 
importjmce cf the words vdth regard to meanmg : and as- 
it is by emp'iiiiiis only, that the meaning can be pointed 
cut, emphasis must be the regulator of the qiumthy. A 
f'jw examples will m^ake this point very evident. 

Pica .'d tlicii shalt hear — and learn the secret power, &C.. 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — and thou aliiie shalt hear — 
Pleas'd tliou si. alt hear — ^in spile of thtm sbait heai^— « 
Pleas'd thou si: a It htai^ — though not bei;6ld the f -dr — 

In the first of these instances, the words ///««'(/ and' 
//.zr, being equally cmphatical, are both long; whilst the 
two intermediate words, t/;o i and e/ialt^ being rapidly 
passed over, as the sense demands, are reduced to a short 
quantity. 
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In the second instance, the word th:u by being the most 
inportant, obtains the chief or rather the sole emphasis ; 
Old thus, it is not only restored to its natural long quantity, 
>ut obtains from emphasis a stiJl greater degree of lengthy 
iian when pronounced in its separate state. This greater 
Jcgree of length, is compensated by tlie diminution of 
juantity in tile words fLlea'.'d and hcar^ which are sounded 
ftiorter tlian in the preceding instance. The word «^J'r 
^till continues short. Here we may also observe, that 
lidugh thou is lon"g in the first part of the verse, it becomes 
khoTt when repeated in the second, on account of the more 
brciWe emphasis belonging to the word aia le, which fol- 
ows it. 

• In the third instance,the word shalt having the emphasis, 
jbfcuns a long quantity. And though it is impossible to 
atolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, 
^et in this, as in all similar instances, the additional quan- 
:ity is to be made out by a rest of the voice, proportioned 
16 the importance of the word. In this instance, we may 
Ejlso observe, that the word shalt^ repeated in the second 
part of the line, is reduced again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word /leir placed in opposi- 
tion to the word bM% in the latter part of the line, ob- 
tains from thfr sense the chief emphasis, and a propoitionate 
length. The words thou and shult^ are again reduced to 
short quantities ; and the word filcaa*d lends some of the 
time which it possessed, to the more important word hear* 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. — To 
observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, is 
doubtless very difficult ; but by instruction and practice 
tlie difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and 
syllables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent. This is demonstrable from the following examples. 
" lie shall r»:ci'ease, but I shall cf^crease.** " There is a 
diiTercncc between giving and/o -giving." " In this species. 
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of composition, /i/^tisibility is much more essential than 
/probability." In these examples, the emphasis requires 
the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not 
commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
just conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain- 
ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and 
from judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike the 
feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro- 
per to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent re- 
serve in the use of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader 
attempts to render every thing which he expresses of high 
importance,by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon leam 
to pay little regard to them. To cr«wd every sentence ^vith 
emphatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a book . 
with Italic characters, which, as to the effect, is just the 
same as to use no such distinctions at ail. 

Sect. 4. Of Pauses^ 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are 
a total cessation of the voice, during a percepti- 
ble, and, in many cases, ameasurablespaceoftime. 

pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and thait he 
may, by these temporary rests, relieve the oi^-ans of 
speech, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
action : to tlae hearer, that tlie ear also ixlay be relieved 
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from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from a 
continuity of sound ; and that the undeinitanding may have 
sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences, and 
their several members. 

There ai'e two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses^ 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
emphatical pause is made, after sometliing has been said 
of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Sometimes, b;jfore such a thing is said, 
we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
have the same eftect as a strong emphasis ; and are subject 
to the same rules ; especially to the caution just now given, 
of not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite 
uncommon attention, and of course raise expectation, if 
the importance of liie matter is not fully answerable to 
such expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
to allow the speaker to di*aw his breath ; and the proper 
and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most 
nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, and 
public speaking, the management of the breath requires a 
good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to di> ide words 
from one another, which Lave so intimate a connexion, 
thjat they ought to be pronounced with the same breath, 
ami A\'ithout the Ica^t separation. IVIany sentences arc 
miserably mangled, and tiie force of the emphasis totally 
lost, by divisions ])eing m?.de in the wrong place. To 
avoid this, every one, wLile ho is speaking or reading, 
should be very careful to provide a full supply of breath 
for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the breath must be dra^vn only at the end of a period, 
when the voice is cillowed to fiill. It may easily be ga^ 
thered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is only 
suspended for a moment ; and, by this management, one 
may alv/ays have a sufficient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence, without imprcncr internipdv-^ns. 
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Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinsajt 
sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading books according to the 
common punctuation. . It will by no means be sufficient tp 
attend to the points used in printing ; for these are &r 
from marking all the pauses which ought to be made in 
speaking. A mechanical attention to these resting-places) 
has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a similar tone at every stop, and a .uniform 
cadence at every period. The primary use of points is, to 
r.ssist the reader in discerning die grammatical construc- 
tion ; and it is only as a secondary object, that they regu- 
late his pronunciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right place, but also accompamed 
with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of these 
pauses is intimated ; much more than by the length of 
them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes ' 
it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice that is 
pix)per ; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is re- 
quired ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when engaged 
in real and earnest discourse with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should*be 
used when the sense is incomplete ; iixid the closing pause, 
when it is finished. But there are phrases, in which, 
though the sense is not completed, the voice takes the 
closing, rather than the suspending pause ; and others, in 
which the sentence finishes by the pause of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
of the voice, or cadence j with which many readers uni- 
formly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and in- 
flections of the voice at the close of a sentence, ought to he 
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ed> according to the general nature of the discourse, 

particular construction and meaning of the sen- 

Ia plain narrative, and especially in argumentation, 

attention to the manner in which we relate a fact, 

tain an argument, in conversation, will show, that 

uently more proper to raise the voice, than to let it 

iie end of a sentence. Some sentences are so con- 

, that the last words require a stronger emphasis 

T of the preceding ; while others admit of being 

Bfith [a soft and gentle sound. Where there is 

in the sense which requires the last sound to be 

. or emphatical, an easy fall, sufficient to show that 

se is finished, will be proper. And in pathetic 

especially those of the plaintive, tender, or solenm 

le tone of the passion will often reqtiire a still 

cadence of the voice. The best method of cor- 

a uniform cadence, is frequently to read select 

t, in which the styl« is pointed, and in which anti» 

e frequently introduced ; and argumentative pieces, 

as abound with interrogatives, or earnest excla- 



Sect. 5. Of Tones, 

i£s are different both from emphasis and 
; consisting in the modulation of the voice, 
es or variations of sound which we employ 
expression of our sentiments. 

basis affects particular words and phrases with a 
Df tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, pecu- 
3 called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and some- 
iren the whole of a discourse, 
low the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
» that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a 
il state of acdvity, emotion, or agitation, from the 
t effects which those ideas produce in the speaker, 
e end of such communication being, not merely to 
I the ideas, but also the different feelings which 
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they excite in him who utters tiiera, there mn^ be other 
feigns than words, to manifest those feelings ; as words ut- 
tered in a monotonous manner, can represent only a simi- 
lar state of mind, perfectly fix;e from all activity or emo- 
tion. As the communication of these internal feelings, 
was of much more consequence in ow social intercourse, 
than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our 
being did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
the language of emotion, to man ; but impressed it himself 
uiK)n our nature in the same manner as he has done with 
regard to the rest of the animal world : all of which ex* 
pros.> their various feelings by various tones. Ours indeed^ 
from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high degree 
more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind) 
an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, wfaidi 
has not its peculiar lone, or note of the voice, by which it 
is to be ex]3r^ssod ; and wluch is suited exactly to the 
degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use 
of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of 
deliveiy consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has 
been said on this subject. '• The beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places. How arc the mighty fallen I Tell it 
not hi Gath ; publish it not in the streets of Askelon : lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised tiiumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, noi* fields of of- 
ferings ; for there the shield of the mighty was vDely cast 
away ; the shield of Saul, as though he had not b^en 
anointed with oil I" The first of these divisions expresses 
sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the note is low. The 
next contains a spirited command, and should be pro- 
nounced much higher. The oLher sentence, in which he 
makes a pathetic address to the mountauis where his 
friends were slain, must be expressed in a note quite dif- 
ferent from the two former ; not so low as the first, nor 
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10 high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plain- 
ive tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
lot so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to 
magine. If we enter into the spirit of the author's senti- 
nents, as well i^s into the meaning of his words, we shall 
lot &il to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
here arc few people, who speak English without a provin- 
dalto|ie» that have not an accurate use of emphasis, pauses, 
ind tones, when they utter their sentiments in earnest dis- 
course ; and the reason that they have not the same use of 
havdi in reading aloud the sentiments of others, may be 
f^icei to the very defective and erroneous method, in 
riiicb the art of reading is taught ; whereby all the vari- 
mS) patural, expressive tones of speech, are suppressed. 
Old ^ few artificial, wimeaning, reading notes, are substi- 
uted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
;one and language of emotions, we mu^t be understood to 
io it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
ids point, as it is in other things. For when reading be- 
:omes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, 
md must be highly improper, as well as give offence to 
Jie hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy 
ind modesty, which are indispensable on such occasions. 

JCHAPTER II. 
Of VERSIFICAtlOy, 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it seems necessary to give the student 
lomeidea of that part of grammar, which explains the 
principles of versification ; tihat, in reading poetry, he may 
l)c the better able to judge of itsc orrectness, and relish its 
|)eauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and 
ientiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often found to be highly 
interesting and instructive. 

• Herries. 
X 
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Versification is the arrangement of a cer- 
tain number and variety qf $yUablcs» according 
to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last SQund 
of one verse, to the la^t sound or syllabic of 
another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. Wc 
sliall eonsider these separateljr. 

Of Poetical F^ef. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are called feef^ because it is by thdr aid that the 
ToicC) as it were, steps along through^ the Ycrsc, in a mea- 
sured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables which 
mark this regular movemett of the voice, should, in some 
manner, be distinguished from the others. . This distinction 
was made among the ancient Romans, by dividin|^ their 
syllables into long and short) and ascertaining their quan* 
tity, by an exact proportion of time in soundip^ thetn ; 
the long being. to the short, as two to one ; and the loog 
syllables, being thus the more important, marked the 
movement. In English, syllables are divided into accented 
and unaccented ; and the accented syllables being as 
strongly distinguished from the unaccented, by the pecu- 
liar stress of the voice upon them, are equally capable of 
marking the movement, and pointing out the regular ' 
paces of the voice, as the long syllables were by their 
quantity, among the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on voweld, they 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and 
have the same just quantity in their syllables. So that, in 
this respect, we have all that the ancients had, and some- 
thing which they- had not. We have in fact duplicates of 
each foot, yet with such a difference, as to. fit them for dif- 
ferent purposes, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application of these 
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iwert, that the pleasure and effect of numbers chiefly 

pcnd. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of tWo, or of three 

llables ; and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two 

llableS) and four of three, as follows : 

DYSSYLLABLE. TRTSSYLLABLE. 

A Trochee - o A Dactyl - u o 

An Iambus o - An Amphibrach o - u 

A Spondee — An Anapast o o - 

A Pyrrhic o o A Tribrach o u w 

A Trochee has the first syllaUe accented, and the last 

laccented : as, " Hateful, pettish," 

An .Jambus has the first syllable unaccented^ and the last 

cented : as, " B^iay, consist.** 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : af ? 

The pale m5on." 

A Pyrrhic has both the w^ords or syllables unaccented ; 

, *< ftnthe tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the tvo 
tter unaccented : as," L a: ouier, possible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unrc- 
mted : and the middle one accented ; as, " T^ I^htfii!, 
)me3lic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
e last accented : as, " Conti aver c, acquiesce. 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented: as, " Ku- 
eiab:e, conquemble.*' 

Some of these feet may be denominated firincipul feet ; 
i pieces of poetry maybe wholly, or chiefly formed of 
\j of them. Such ai*e the Tcniibus, Trochee, Dactyl, and 
napxst. The others may be termed secotidary feet ; bc- 
mse their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to 
Dprove the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, 
xording to the number of feet or syllables of which th^ 
•e composed. 
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1 . The shortest form of the English Iambic conasts of 
an Iambus, with an additional short syllable : as, 

DSsdainln^, 

Complaimng, 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 
We have no x>oem of this measure, but it may be met with 
in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition^ coinddea 
with the Amphibrach. 

2 . The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be 
continued through any g^at number of lines. It consists 
of /fpo Iambuses, 

Wh^t place !s Icct I 

What scenes appear I 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an addiuonal short syl- 
lable : as, 

Upon a mountain ' 

Beside a fountain. 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

?n p'acSs far or rear, 
Or fan>ous or obscure, 
Where wholesome is the air. 
Or where the most impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : as* 
Our hearts n6I5ager la aguish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And may at last my weiiy a^e. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of ^c 
Iambuses. 

How lov'd, l;6w valu'd oncci avails the3 not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of ,thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 
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BS ^lae t^^iy, 'tis toSdftgs* t3 dtifer j 
• Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form 
it consists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission of other 
feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapxsts, 8cc. it is capable cf 
many varieties. Indeed, most of the English commoa 
measures may be varied in the same way, sis well 'as by the 
difBarent portion of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is conVm6tily called 
tbe Mixand/rine measure. It cofRidsi& df do5 lattibuses. 

F«r 11^ Jfrt tttt df dttst ; bS humbll^ and bS wfse. 
The Alexandrine is sometimes ifttrodtced into hemic 
rhyme; and when used sparingly, and with judgment, 
occasions an agreeable variety^ > 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smolce decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains : 
Thy realm for ever lasts^ thy own Medsldh reignn, 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure, is 
made up of 9aj&n Iambuses . 

The Lord descended from a^>ove,andbow*d the heavens high. 

This was anciently Written \tt one finfe i but it is now 
broken irito two ; the first contsdning four feet, and the 

second three : 

• •« 

When all thy merciSs, O my God ! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder^ love and pftdse. 

In all these measures, the siceents are to be placed on evca 
syllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in general, 
more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed.. 

TROCHAIC vfirse is of several kinds. 
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1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our langus^e, consus^i 
of one Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tiu^st I5ve, 
From above, 
Being pure, 
Will endure, 

Tumiilt ceise. 
Sink to peace. 

This measure is defective in dignity^ and caki seldom be 
used on serious occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of 
two feet ; and is likewise so brief, that It is rarely used for 
any very serious purpose. 

dn th^ mountain 

By a fountain. ^ ^ 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an addi- 
tional long syllable : as, 

in the clays of old 
Fables plainly told. 

3. The third species consists of three trochees : as. 

When 6ur hearts are mourning : 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable:, asy 
Reatless mortals toil for nought ; 
BUss. in vain from eaith is sought ;. 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, try; 
There you cannot seek in vain ^ 
For to seek her is to gaiii. 

4 . The fourth Trochiac species consists of/bwr trochees : as,. 

Round us roars the tempest louder. 
This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

Idle after dinner in his chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fatj and fair. 

But this measure is very uncommonu 
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5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. It 
is composed of Jive trochees. 

All th^t walk on f Sot or ride in chari6ts, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 
dx trochees : as, • 

on 2l m6untain, stretch'd b^ne^th a hoary wril6w, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our Ian-' 
guag^ admits. 

- In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be placed 
on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
shall give only, one example of one species of it. 
From the low pleasures of this fallen nature. 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAP^STIC verses are divided into several species. 

1 . The shortest anapsstic verse must be a single anapxst ; 
as, Biitinvain, 

They complain. 

This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
make a trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest 
form of our genuine Anapsstic verse, is made up of tvio. 
Anapests : as, 

But his courage 'gan fail, 

For no arts could avail. 

This form admits of an additional short syllable.. 

Then his c5urage *gSa fail him. 
For no arts could avail him. 

2. The second species consists of three Anapxsts. 
6 ye woods, spread your branches apace ; 

To your deepest recesses I fly ; 
I would hide with the beasts of the chase ; 
I would vanish fromevery eye. 



This IS a r6ty pieann^ rneasure^ ftftd much used^ both 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third fund of the Eogfiih Am^oulic^ toimsU of 

Jour Anapaests. 

May I g6vftti mj' pissfons ^Wi fbsfiiiite sfHray ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as^ 

On thS wirm chSek 5f youfthr smiles ind ro£^s Sire bletic'lag. 

Tire preceding are the differeitt ki&ds oi Ate priodpal 
feet, in their more simple forms. They mrt cspabte of no» 
meroiis variations) by the intermixture of -those ieet with 
each other ; and by the admission of the secondary feet 

We have observed^ that EngHsh verse is composed of 
fee^ formed by accent ; and that 'when the accent firils on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the student may desofly perceive this dilfer- 
ence^ we shstH produce ^ specimen of each ksfid« 

O'er heaps 6f ruins stalked the state! j* hind- 
Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each second 
syllable. In the icdlowing Hne^ we shaft find the same 
Jambic movemient, but formed by accent on consonltntF^ 
except the last syllable, 

Then rustling, ciackling, crashing, thunder down. 
Here the time ^the short accented sEyttaUefty Is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the eSH} of each word to 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner irt >tliifch poetry is 
varied and improved, by the admission of secondary feet 
into its compositions 

Murmuring, and with Mm fled the shadfes of right.. 

The first foot here is a Dactyl : the rest are lambks. 

O'er many a frOTcn, many a fiery Afp. 

^his line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 
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innumc;SbI2 before th' Almighty's throne. 

Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the bold youth strain up the threit'ning steep. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a gen- 
uine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by accent. 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the se- 
cond a Spondee. 

Th^t 5a weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

FitOMT the preceding view of English versification, we 
may see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For 
we are not only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic 
feet, in our heroic measure, but we have, as before observ- 
ed, duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, though dif- 
fering in measure,* and which make different impressions 
on the ear ; an opulence peculiar to our language, and 
which may be the source of a boundless variety » 

Of Poetical Puubcs^ 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one for 
melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The former 
may be called sentential^ the latter, harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us 
by the name of stops, and which have names given them ; 
as the comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into Xh^jfinal 
pause, and the casural pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the line, closes 
the verse, and marks the measure : the cssural divides it 
into equal or unequal parts. 

* Movement and measure are thus distinguished. Movement ex 
presses the progressive order of sounds, whether from strong to 
weak, from long to short, or vice versa. Measure signifies the proi» 
portion, of timei both in sounds and pauses. 
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The final pause preserves the melody, without interfering' 
with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly marks the 
bound of the metre ; and being made only by a suspension 
of the voice, not by any change of note, it can never affect 
the sense. This is not the only advantage gained to num- 
bers, by this final pause or stop of suspension. It also pre* 
vents that monotony, that sameness of note at the ei^ of 
lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is disgusting to 
a delicate ear. For as this final pause has no peculktr note 
of its own, but always takes that which belongs to the pre- 
ceding word, it changes continually with the matter, and 
is as various as the sense* 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasionsr 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which will 
be evident from the following arrangement of a few poetical 
lines. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, singj heavenly 
muse !" 

. A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pauses we shall ];estore the pas- 
sage to its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience^ and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woi. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse if 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensible tq 
the ear ; for, what is the use of melody, or for what end 
Jias the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, we 
suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and der 
grade them, by our pronunciation, kito mere prose I 
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The Caesura is eommonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable (^heroic verse. 

0» the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot : as, 
The silver cd" in shining volumes rollM, 
The yellow carp" in scales bedropp'd with gold. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot: as. 
Hound broken columns* clasping ivy twined, 
Ccr heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 

On the sixth syllabic, or at the end of the tliird foot 2 asi 

Oh say what stranger cause*' yet unexplored, 
• Could make a genUe belle" reject a lord ? 

A line may be divided into three portions, by two caesu- 
ras: ^ 

Outstretched he lay" on the cold ground" and oft" 
Look'd up to heaVn. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, 
which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 
may be called a demise 4S»ura. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads^ but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

Of Melody y Harmony y and Exfiression. 

Having shewn the general nature of feet and pauses, the 
constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, more 
particularly, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing 
effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the 
constituent parts of verse, according to the laws of measure 
•nd movement. By harmony, an effect produced by an 
Motion of the mindy in comparing the different members of 
a verse with each other, and perceiving a due and beautiful 
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proportion between them. By expression, such a choice 
and arrangement of the constituent parts of verse, as serve 
to enforce and illustrate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in venufica' 
tion, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses com- 
posed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a consider- 
able portion of melody is found in each of them, though in 
different degrees. Verses made up of pure Iambics have 
an excellent melody. 

^That the final and cxsural pauses contribute to melody} 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the instances, 
tvhich we have already given of those pauses. To form 
lines of the first melody, the csesura must be at the end of 
the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle of the 
third. 

2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmony; 
but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, is 
always in the same places, that is, on every second syllable, 
such a uniformity would disgust the ear in a long succession; 
and therefore such changes were sought for, as might in- 
troduce the pleasure of variety, without prejudice to me- 
lody ; or which might even contribute to its improvement. 

Of this nature was the introduction of the Trochee, t© 
form the first foot of an heroic verse : as. 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the remain- 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. In the following 
line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All these our nolions vain, sees and deades. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
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and Spondees ; in which, two impressions in the one fool 
make up for the want of one in the qjther ; and »two long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the sum 
of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 

on the gre»3n bank toiook into the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seem'd another sky. 

Stood rul'd stdod vast infinitude conf inM. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 
Which many a bard had chiunted man;^ & day. 

In'this Hne, we find that two of the feet are Amphi- 
brachs ; and three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the casura improves th^ me- 
lody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important office, that of being the chief source of harmony 
in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of 
the cxsura, arises from comparing two members of the ^amc 
line witli each other, divided in the manner to be seen in 
the instances before mentioned ; because the beauty of pro- 
portion in the members, according to each of these divi- 
sions, is founded in nature ; being as one to\wo — tvro to 
three—or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as. 

See the bold youth" strain up the threat'ning steep. 
Rush thro* the thickets" down the valleys sweep. 

Here we find the c»sura of the first line, at the end of 
the second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot in the 
last line. 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back" beneath the flying steed. 

In this cQuplet, the caesura is at the end of the third foot 
in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 

Y 
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The next pefcepdon of harmonyraiises- from- coH^aiiD|^ 
Ik greater number of Hnes^ and. observing the reladve pnn 
portion of the couplets to each other, in point of similaijtj 
und diversity : as,. 

Thy forests Windsor" an^ thy gireen retread,. 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's seats. 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids. 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades. 

Not half so swift" the tremblmg doves caitflfi 
When the fierce ^agle" cleaves tte^Hquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves. 
When thro' the clouds" he drives- the' trembling doves. 

In this way the compaiison of lines variously apportioned 
by the different seats of the three caesuras, may be-^« source 
of a great variety of harmony, consistent witrh the finest 
melody. This is still increased by the introductiorn of two 
caesuras, and much more by that of semi-pauses. The 
semi-pauses double every where the terms of compaiison ; 
give a more distinct view of the whole and the parts ; afford 
new proportions of measurement,, and an ampler scope for 
diversity and equality, those sources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes^ in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms^ in th& trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all^xtenti 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent., 

Sd. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by wordst they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; 
and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according to 
the different nature of the sentiments expressed. To imi- 
tate nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words in 
the artificial composition of verse, must take care to mak^ 
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the movement cori'cspond 'to the sentiment, by the proper 
Wfc of ^he -several -kinds of feet : and this is the first and 
most genewd source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may 
be peculiarly expressive df ipanicular operations and senti- 
ments, will sufficiently t^^pear to ti\e learner, by a few select 
examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown. i^y an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
which detaimis to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture. 

So sticich'd out huge m length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

a nd sheer within 

Lights on H5 feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Ltaps o'er the fence ^^ith ?a3e into tlie fold. 

The Trochee which begins tlie line shows Satan in the 
act of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him-— 
" lights 6.1 1:13 feit." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line* 
makes us see the wolf — ^" leap'd o'er the fence." — But a^ 
the mere act of leaphig over the fence, is not the only ciiP* 
cumstance to be attended to, but also the facility witil 
which it is done, this is strongly marked, not only by the 
smooth foot which follows— " A^ith ease" — itself very ex'i 
pressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last footj 
— " into thS fold."— -which indeed carries tlie wolf—" \uth 
case into thg fold." 

The following instances show the effects produced b)^ 
c»suras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and before the lasj 
semipede. 



-thus with the year 



Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Da)' or the sweet approach of even or mora. 
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Here the cxsura after the first semipede Day, stops ur 
xiiiexpcctedly, and forcibly impresses the imaginatioa with 
the f^eatness of the author's loss, the loss of sight. 

No sooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud" as from numbers without number"^ sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy/' 

There is something very striking in this uncommon est- 
sura, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the im- 
portancs of a particular word. 

We shall close the subject, with an example containing 
the united powers of many of the principles which have 
been explained. 

Dire wa > the tossing*' deep the grSans*' Despair*" 
Tended the sick" busiest from couch to coueh" 
And over them triumphant death" his dart" 
Shook" but deay'd to strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody, 
arc taken from " Sheridan's Art of Reading ;" to wliich 
book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more 
extensive information on the subject. 
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PtTNcinrAl^ioiff 13 djc ait of dividinga writttn 
t5^(»i|iosition iiito ise«te«oes^ w parts of semences, 
% points w stopfs^ *)r theipurpose of marking the 
dificrent f)attses wlii^ t^be -sense, and an accurate 
^ootinciattdn reiqutre. 

The Comma represecrts the sboitest paiisfe ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, double that of the semicolon i and: 
the Period, double tfeat ©f »the colon. 

The lyrecisre qasBitity tir dumtitm 6f each patise, caxinot 
te iidiBi»d ^ Ra" it "frfrics ^th '^ Ume of tfee whole. The 
same "cosnpositicni may be nebeiersed in a qukkei* ora ^dwet* 
time ; but the proportion between the pauses 'shpuld he 
ever invariable. 

in-drderiwofe dearty to determine the pi»opefr applica- 
<!io&'of thepefertS) w-e ^ust distinguish between &^4mfieT' 
feet fihmse^ a 9hnple B&nttTtce^ and a comfiotmd sentence. 

An imperfect phirase <:oritains no assertio^i, or does tiot 
«:«U3Wttt to a proposition or sentence : as,, " llierefoi'e ; 
in haste ; studious of praise." 

A simpife scritefice h«ls T>ut one subject, ^nd one finite 
verb, expressed or implied : a!?, " Temperancfe presen^^s 
licaith.'* 

A compcemd -sentence hftis more than one object, or oite 
finite vei^, citJ^r expressed or iinderslood ; or it Goh?;rsts 
rf t?m) -or more simple sentences connected together : as 
" Good nature mends, and beautifies all objects ;** *' \^irtuc 
refines the affections, but vice debases them.*' 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of them 

* As punctuation is iatended to.aidboth the sense, aril the pro- 
nunciation of a sentence, it could not have been Exclusively discussed 
ander the part of Syntax, oy of Prosody, llie nature of the suljecr, 
k» extent knd importance, -and the gramTnatical knowledge w Inch it 
ptnesttpposti* t^ye 4s^|idu£ to malaeit^ dMn^c and sub&^^iieiit 
^cie. 

Y 2 
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may be acconipanied with several adjuncts : as, the object, 
the end, the circumstance of time, place, manner, and the 
like t and the subject or verb may be either immediately 
connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by being con- 
nected with something which is connected with some other, 
and so on : as, " The mind unoccupied with useful know- 
ledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and follies." 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and. 
compound members. See page 137. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Comma, 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a 
sentence, which, though very closely connected 
in sense and construction, require a pause be-- 
twecn them. 

Rlle I. With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a. 
full stop at the end of it : as, ." I'he fear of the Loixi is the 
beginning of wisdom." " Every part of matter swarms 
with living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and* 
the hominatlve case is accompanied with inseparable ad- 
juncts,- may admit of a pause immediately before the verb.: 
as, " The good taste of the present age, has not allowed us 
to neglect the cultivation of the English language :" " To» 
'be totally indiff*erent to praise or censure, is a real defect ift 
character.*' 

RutE 11. When the connexion of the different parts of 
a simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a 
comma is usually introduced before the beginning, and at 
the end of this phrase : as, <' I remember, with gratitudcy 
lis goodness to me \*^ " His work is, in many rea/iects^ very 
imperfect. It is, therc/orey not much approved." But when 
. these interruptions are slight and unimportant, the comma 

r 
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is better omitted ; as, " Flattery is certainly pernicious ;*' 
*' There is surely a pleasure in beneficence." 

In the generality of compound sentences, there is fre- 
quent occasion for commas ; as will appear from the fol- 
lowing view of the different occasions to which they arc 
adapted. 

Rule hi. When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma : as, " Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim :" " The husband, wife, and 
children, suffered extremely* ;**^ " They took away their 
furniture,, clothes, and stock in trade :" " lie is alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two noims closely connected by a conjunction : as, 
** Virtue and vice foi^m a strong contrast to each other ;'* 
*^ Libertines call refigion bigotry or superstition ;*' " There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
072^ vice, wisdom an^/ folly." But if the parts connected, 
are not short, a comma may^ be inserted, though the con- 
junction is expressed : as, " Romances may be said to be 
miserable rhapsodies, qv dangerous incentives to evil ;"' 
" Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and. 
the vigour of our minds." 

Rule iv.. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same- 
substantive are likewise separated by commas : as, " Plain^ 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;** " David was 
a brave, wise, and pious man ;*' " A woman, gentle, sen- 
sible, well-educated, and religious ;" " The most innocent 
pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational, the most af- 
fecting, and the most lasting."^ 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con- 

jfunction, are not separated by a comma : as, " True worth 

is modest and retired ;" " Truth is fair and artless, simple 

— ^— ■— - ■ I III III. Ill I I 

• As a considerable pause in pronunciation, is necessary betweea 
the last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. 
But as no pause is allowable between the last adjective and the 
ttoun^ under Rule IVi the comma is there properly omitted. 

See WALKER'S Eleinenu of Elocution. 
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and siinccrc, unifbrm and conBistent." <« WTCItttist be 'wise 
or foolish ; there is no medimn," 

HuLE V. Two or. more verbs, haviagtbe sai&e aomina' 
tiv« case, and immediatdy followin|^ one another, -ax^ ^so 
separated by commas : as, " Virtue supports in adveraty, 
moderates in prosperity :" « In a letter, we may .adrise, 
«xhort, comfort, Tcqfttcst, and discuss.* 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the above rule : as, <* Tiie study tjf natural 
histoiy expands and elevates the mind ;** " Whether we 
cat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be modcrKte.** 

' Two or more participles are subject to a 'similar rule, vxA 
iBXception : as, << A man, fearing, serving, and iovtng his 
Creator -/* *« He was kap^ in bemg loved, esteettied, and 
respected :" « by being admired on^llatteTed, we arc of- 
ten corrupted." 

HixLE Tu Two or more adverbs immediately succeedr 
ing one-another, must be -separated by commas : as, '^ We 
ane fear&lly, wonderfully framed 4** << Success generaUy- 
depends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, la 
what we undertake*" 

But when two advert)s are joined Jay a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma : as, " Some men sin delibe* 
rateiy und presumptuously ;'• " There is no middie altate ; 
we must live virtuously or 'ncJously.** 

RuLX VII. When participles are followed by laometking 
that <kpondson them, they sure generally separaetdd &Qm 
the rest of tlie sentence by a comma : as, *^ The king^ ^* 
firoviiig the plan^ put it in execution ;" " His talents, 
formed for great enterfirUesy could not &il of rendering idm 
conspicuous 4 '^ All mankind compose one fuiuly, OMem- 
bied under the eye of one common Father^'^ 

ftox^vni. When a conjunction is xiivitJedbyapiiTasc 
*ofr sentence firom the verb to whioh ifbclongs, -sudi inter- 
vening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as, 
" They set out early, atul^ before the close of the day, ar- 
lived at tiie destined place." 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
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from the rest of the sentence by commas i as, " AC/ son^ 
give me thy Heart ;"-" I am obliged to you, my friendsj 
for your many favours." 

Rule x. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood ab- 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the sen- 
tence : as, " His father dying, he succeeded to the estate ;'^ 
" At length, their ministry performed, and race well run, 
they left the world in peace ;" " To confess the truth, I 
was much in fault.** ' 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or il- 
lustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off* by 
commas : as, " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was emi- 
Bent for his zeal and knowledge ;'' " The butterfly, child 
of the summer, flutters in the sun.*' 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name« 
they are not divided : as, " Paul, the apostle ;" " The em- 
peror Antonius wrote an excellent book." 

Rule xii. Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives, are for the most part distinguished by a. 
comma : as, " j^a the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so doth my soul pant after thee ;" " Better is a dinner of 
herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 
* If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted: as, " How much 
better is it to get wisdom than gold !" " Mankind- act 
tftener from caprice than reason." 

Rule «iii. When words are placed in opposition to 
each other, or with some marked variety, they require to. 
be distinguished by a comma : as, 

" Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full." 

« Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found,. 

not only in union ^anth^ but in opposition ^o, the views and 

conduct of one another.*' 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposi- 
tion agrees, is single, it is. better to omit the comma before 
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it : as. ^' Many states if^ere in alliance vnihy and imder 
the protection o/* Rome.'* 

The same rule and restriction must -be applied when two 
•r more nouns re&r to the same preposition : as^ ^^ He was 
composed both under the threatening, andatlhe^approach, 
c/a cruel and lingering death ;'* ^ He 'was not only liie 
king, but the father o^his people."' 

Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be 
propeiiy marked with a comma : aa, ^^ It liurts a man's 
pride to say, I do not know ;''* ^Hutarch calls iyiBkg, the 
vice of slaves." 

Rule xv. Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them ras, " He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober,- righteous, and pious life ;" 
^ There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply 
the place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general no^on of the antece- 
dent to a particulav sense, the comma should be omitted • 
as, " Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue *nfast make ;" 
" A man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the 
most imiocent words that can be put together." In the 
latter example, the assertion is not of *^ man in general,'* 
but of *< a man who is of a detracting spirit ;^ and tdiere- 
fbre they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies, equally to cases in which the. 
relative is not expressed, but understood : as, ^ It was 
from piety^ warm and unaBTected, that his morals derived 
strength." « Thfe sentiment, habitual and st£oi}^9 influ- 
enced his whole conduct.** In both of these examples, 
the relative and verb which wa«, are understood. , 

Rule XVI. A simple member of a. sentence, ^Kmtained 
ivithin aaaother, or lodlowiQg another, Tsaust he dbUbguished 
by the comma : as, " To improve time, whilst we are bles- 
sed with health, willjsmooth the bedtof sickness." " Very 
often wbile we are complahaing of the vanity, imd the 
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evils of human life, we make, that vanity^ and we increase 
those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
▼ery ckisely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as, 
" Revelation telte us how we may attain happiness." 

Wiictt a verb in the infinitive mood, fellows it$ govem- 
ili^vefh) with several words between them, those words 
^tould generally have a- comma- at the* end of tiiem : as, 
'«' It ill becomes good and virise men^ to oppose and degrade 
GCieanodier.^' 

' Several verbs-in the infinitive mood^ ha^g* a common* 
d^endenee^ and succeeding one another^ are also divided' 
by commas: asj « To relieve the iiodigcnt, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
19 ahumaneand noble employment.'* 

Rule xvii. When the. verb to be is followied by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which^ by transposition, might be 
made the nomina^ve case to it, the former is generally 
separated from the latter verb, by a comma : aSf ^^ The 
ipost obvious, remedy is, to withdraw from aU4»60ciations 
vfithbad.men." ^' The fir-st and most obvious remedy 
Maitist the infection, is^ to withdraw from all associations 
wath bad men." 

Rule xviii. When adjuncts^or circumstances are of 
importance, and often when the natural order of them is in- 
verted, they may be set off by commas : as, " Virtue must 
be formed and supported, not by unfi^quent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like shadows, to- 
wards the. evening of life, grow great and monstrous." 
^\ Our interests are interwoven by threads inniunerable ;" 
<* B;^ threads innumerable, our interestsare interwoven." 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, besides comprisingsome of the preceding rules, will 
apply to many cases, not determined by any of them ; as, 
<«■ From law arises security; from security, curiosity ; from 
curiosity, knowledge." Ri this example, the verb " arises'* 
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IS understood before " curiosity" and " knowledge ;" at 
which words a considerable pause is necessary. 

Rule xx. The words, way, «o, henccy agcdriy Jirst^ w- 
condly^ formerly ^ nowy laatlyy once more^ aborue ally on the 
contrary y in the next filaecy in ehorty and all other words and 
phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated from 
the context by a comma : as, " Remember thy best and 
first friend ; formerly y the supporter of thy infancy, and 
the giude of thy childhood ; now, the guardian of thy youth, 
and tlie hope of thy coming years," " He feared want, 
hence y he over-valued riches." " ThAs conduct -may heal 
the difference, nayy it may constantly prevent any in future." 
^^ Finally y I shall only repeat what has been often justly 
said." " If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit. ; .«o, if 
youth be trifled away without improvement, riper years 
may be contemptible and old age miserable." 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- 
gard must be pdd to the length of the clauses, and the pro- 
portion which they bear to one another. An attention to 
the sense of any passage, and to the clear, easy communi- 
cation of it, mil, it is presumed, with the aid of the pre- 
ceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper pauses, ' 
and^^the places for mserting the commas. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Semicolon, 

The semicolon is used for dividing a compound sen- 
tence into two or m9re parts, not so closely connected as 
those which are separated by a comma, nor yet so little 
dependent on each other, as those which are distinguished 
by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause ; and sometimes 
when the sense of that member would be complete without 
the concluding one : as in the following instances : " As 
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the desire of approbation) wheti it works according to rea- 
9otkj improves the amiable part of out species in every thing 
that i» laudable ; so nothing i^ fliorfe destructive to them 
when it is governed by vanity and folly." 

« Eitperience teaches us, that ah entire retreat from 
worldly affkirS) is not what religion requires j nor docs it 
€Vtti eAjmn a long retr^aft from them." 

** Straws swim upon the surface ; bat penrls lie at the 
bottom." 

<* Philosophers a*sert, that Nature is unlitnited in her 
opemtiOfis ; that slie ha% inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; 
that knowledge will always ht progressive ; and that all 
future generation^ will continue to malce discoveriesj of 
which we have not the least idea." 

CHAPTER HI. 

Of the Colon, 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into 
two Or more parts, less conrtected thati those 
which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so 
Independent as separate distinct sentences. 

The Colon may bfe properly applied In the tliree follow- 
ing cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by somfe supplemental remark, or further il- 
lustration of the subject : a«, " Nature felt her inability to 
extricate herself from the cotrfequences of guilt : the gos- 
pel reveals the plaA of Divine interposition smd aid." « Na- 
ture confessed sowie atonement to be necessary j the gos- 
pel discovers that the necessary atonement is made." 

5. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is neeessary, in order to mark the connecting 
lOr concluding sentiment : as, "A divine legislator j utterim* 
hi* Voice from heaven ; a« almighty governor, stretching 
forth Ws arm to pUfiish ttt reward ; informing us of perpe- 
tual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indig- 
nation aiKl wrath awaiting the wicked: theae are xivt coii- 

Z 
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giderations which overawe the world, which support inte- 
grity, and check guilt." 

S. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech is introduced : as, " The Scriptures 
^ive us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these 
words : ' God is love."* " He was often heard to say i 
' I have done with the world, and I am willing to leave it.'" 

The propriety of usmg a colon, or semicolon, is some- 
limes determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or 
not expressed : as, « Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world." *' Do not flatter jourselves with the hope of per- 
fect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the world.** 

CHAPTER lY. 

Of the Period, 

When a sentence is complete and independ- 
ent, and not connected in construction with the 
following sentence, it is marked with a period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction : as, ** Fear God. H<Hiour 
the king. Have charity towards all men." Others are in- 
dependent only in their grammatical constructioa: as, 
" The Supreme Being changes not, either in his desire to 
promote our happiness, or in the plan of his administra^ 
tion. One light always shines upon us from above. One 
clear and direct path is always pointed out to man." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two sen- 
tences, tliough they are joined by a disjunctive or copula- 
tive conjunction. For the quality of the point does not 
always depend on the connective pardcle, but on the sense 
and structure of sentences : as, ^ Recreations, though they 
may be of an innocent kind, require steady government, to 
keep them witliin a due and limited province. But such as 
are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not to be govem* 
ed, but to be banished from every well-regulated mind." 

^< He who lifts liimself up t« Uie observation and notice 
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of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sure. For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, tliat 
will narrowly inspect him in every part." 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word : 
as, « M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S/* &c. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of' the Dashj Xotes of iNtERROGArioir and Exclama^ 

THE DASH« 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with pix)piiety, 
where the sentence breaks ofFabi\iptly ; where a significant 
pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected turn 
in the sentiment : as, " If thou art he, so much respected 
once^-but, oh 1 how fallen! how degraded!" " If acting 
conformably to the will of our Creator ;-T.if promoting the 
welfare of mankind around us ; if securing our own hr*-p- 
piness ; are objects of the highest moment :■— .then we art? 
loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend tlie great inte- 
rests of religion and virtue." 

" Here lies the great— —False marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a, different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are, 

The Interrogative point, ? 

The Exclamation point, ! 

The Parenthesis, ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an inter- 
rogative sentence ; &at is, when a question is asked : as^ 
** Who will accompany me ?" " Shall wc always be 
friends ?" 
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Questions which a person asks himself in contemplfition) 
ought to be terminated by points of -interrogation : as, 
" Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty ?** 
'' At whose command do the planets perform their constant 
re volutions ?** 

A point of Interrogation is improper after sentences 
which are not questions, but only expressions of admira- 
tion, or of some other emotion. 

" How many instances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the fair sex !" 

'•• With what prudence does the son of Sii^ach advise us 
in the choice of our companions I" 

. A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
where it is only scdd a question h^ been asked, and where 
the words arc not used as a question. " The Cyprians 
asked me, why I wept." To give this sentence Uie in* 
terrogative form, it should be expressed thus : " The Cy* 
pi iiins said to me, ' Why dost thou -^reep ?"* 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, Sec. and also to invo- 
cations or addresses : as, " My fiicnd ! this conduct ama* 
zes me 1*' " Bless the Lord, O my »oul ! and forget not 
all his benefits !'* 

" Oh ! had we both our humble state main'ain'd, 
And safe in peace and poverty i-emaia'd i " 

" Hear me, O Lord I for thy loving kindness is great !'* 

It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between aa 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied, may be always pix)perly 
terminated by a note of exclamation : as, " How much 
vanity in the pursuits of men !" " Who can sufficiently 
express the goodixess of our Creator 1" " What is more 
amiable than virtue 1" 

The interrogation and exclamation points ai?e iod^tenoi* 
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nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
ki that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 
sense may require. They mark an elevation of the voice. 
The udlity of the points of Interrogation and Exclama- 
tion, appears from the following examples, in which yie 
meaning is signified and discriminated solely by t;he points. 

« What condescension 1" 
" What condescension ?" 



*' How great was the sacrifice I 
*' How great was the sacrifice ? 
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PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary in- 
formation,, or useful remark, introduced into the body of 
a sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without 
injuring the construction : as, 

« Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

" And was the ransom paid ? It was -: and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?) for tliee.'* 

** To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
five letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion." 
** Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as 
long as he liveth ?" 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are there- 
fore improper uses of the parenthesis. " Speak you (who 
saw) his wonders in the deep." " Every planet (as the 
Creator has made nothing in vain) is most probably inha- 
bited." " He found them asleep again ; (for their eyes 
were heavy ;) neither knew they what to answer him." 

The parenthesis marksa moderate depression of the voice 
and may be accompanied with every point which the sencc 
would require if the parenthetical characters were oraitted* 

Z 2 



It ought to terminate vntS the fiame kind of ^o^ which 
the member has, that precedes it ; nxkd to coDtaiq that slop 
^vithin the parenthetical marks. We must, however, ex- 
cept cases of intent>g^ioB and exekmaUoD : as^ ^' While 
they wish tQ please, (and why should they not widi it I) 
they disdain dishonorable means." ^ It was cepresented 
by an analogy, (Oh, how inade(^uate !) which was bor- 
rowed from," Sec. 

There are other characters, which arc frequently made- 
use of in composition, and which may be explained is this 
place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thns * is used to abbrcTiate or 
shorten a word : as, \is for it is ; t/to* for though ; e*€n for 
even ; judged {^r judged. Its chief use is to show the geni- 
tive case of nouns : as, ^^ A man's property ; a woman's 
ornament." 

A Caret marked thus ^ is placed where some word hap* 
pens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted over 
the line. This mark is also caUed a circumflex, when 
placed over some vowel of a word, to denote a long syl- 
lable : as, « Eupluaes." 

A Hyphen, marked thus ^ is employed in connecting, 
compounded woiils : as, " Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence,. 
self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

It is cdso used when a word is divided, and thjB former 
pail is written or printed at the end. of one line, and the 
latter part at 'tlie beginning of another. In: this case, it is. 
placed at the end of the first line, not at the beginning oi. 
the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus '^as^ " JTincy," The 
Grave thus ^ : as, " 1 aoour** 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used ia 
Rpelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables which 
require a particular stress of the voice m pronunciation « 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi' 
n^ely. In order to distinguish the one from the other, 
some writer? of dictionaries have placed the gi?avc.on the 
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fermerr and the acute on the latter, ia this manner; 
*' Minor, mtneral, lively, lived, ilval, rfver/' 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, 19 this ' i 
aft, « Rosy :"• and a short one thus " : as, <' Fdlly. This 
iast mark is calleil a breve. 

A D&ttre^ thus marked ", omsists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise make a 
diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, « Cre- 
ator, coarljutor, aerial." 

A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a discourse, 
or chapter, into less par(s or portions. 

A Paragraph If denotes the beginning of a new subject^ 
©r a sentence not connected wkh the foregoing. This cha- 
iracter is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Testa- 
ment. 

A Quotation " ". Two inverted commas are generally^ 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his 
own words ; and two commas in th^r direct posidon, are 
placed at the conclusion : as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man.** 

Crotchets or Brackets [] sersx to inclose a word or 
sentence, which is to be explained in a note, or the expla- 
nation itself, or a word or a sentence w^hich is intended to 
supply* some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand |CP* points out a remarkable passage, 
or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 

three lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words 
with one common term, and are introduced to prevent a. 
repetition 10 writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star *y directs the reader to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or 
three asterisks generally denote the omission of some let- 
ters in a word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, or 
6ome defect in the manuscript.. 
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An Elipsis ■ b also used, when ^me letters in a 
fford, or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, « The 
k— g,*» for « the king." 

An Obelbk, which is marked thusf, and Parallels 
thus II, together with the letters of the Alphabet, and fi- 
gures, are used as references to the margin, or bbttom of 
the page. • 

PARAGRAPHS. 

It may not be improper to insert in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a composition 
into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
numerous in small compass, should (>e.sepsq*ated into para- 
graphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable length, 
the larger divisions of it should be -put into paragraphs. 
And it will have a good effect to form the breaks, when it 
can properly be done, at sentiments of the most weight, or 
that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, some- 
times naturally x>oint out the separations into paragraphs : 
and each of these, when of great length, will again require 
subdivisions at the most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be formed 
into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhi- 
biting the connexion of the broken parts, will give beauty 
and force to the division. 

DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE USE OF CAPITAL 

LETTERS. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the 
writing or printing a crowded and confused appearance, 
it has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to 
begin with a capital, 

1 . The first word of every book, chapter, letter note, 
or any other piece of writing. 

3. The first word after a period; and, if the two senten- 
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ces are totcdly indefiendent^ after a note of interrogation or 
exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sen- 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if the con- 
struction of the latter sentences depends on the former, all 
of them, except the first, may begin with a small letter : as, 
" How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? and 
the sconicrs delight in their scorning ? and fools hate know- 
ledge ?" «' Alas ! how different ! yet how like the same V* 

3. The appellations of the Deity : as, « God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, 
the Thames, the Scahoi^svi.'* 

5. Adjectives derived from proper names of places : 
as^ " Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian.'' 

6. The first word of a quotation,yi introduced after a. 
colon, or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always re- 
member this ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' " ** Our 
great Lawgiver says, * Take up thy cross daily, and follow 
me.* " But when a quotation is brought in obliquely after 
a comma, a capital is unnecessary : as« ^ Solomon observes, 
* that pride goes before destruction/ " 

The first word of an example may also very properly 
begin with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue.** 

7. Eveiy substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, " Johp son's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
gu£^e ; " Thomson's Seasons ;" " Rollin's Ancient 
History." 

8. The first word of every line ia poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the inttriection O, are written, in 
capitals : as, « I wiite :** " Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably cmphr.tlcal, or tlie 
principal subject of the composition. 
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APPEJ^DIX: 

COni*AIHiyG RULES AND OBSERVATIQUS FOR ASSISflKG 
roUNG PERSONS ro WRItE WltH PERSPICUirr AND 
ACCURACr, 7*0 BE STUDIED AFfER ^HET HAVE AC" 
QUIRED A CQMPEtENt KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 



PERSPICUITY 

IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so cssentialin 
every kind of writing, that for the want of it nothing can 
atone. It is not to be considered as merely a sort of Nega- 
tive virtue, or freedom from defect. It has higher merit : 
it is a degree of positive beauty. We are pleased with an 
author, and consider him as deserving praise, who frees us 
from all &tigue of searching for his meaning ; who carries 
us through his subject without ^y embarrassment or con- 
fusion ; whose style flows aways like a limpid stream, 
tlirough which we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two parts: and requires attention, first, to 
Single Wor49 and Phrases ; and then, to the Construction 
of Sentences^ 

PART I. 

Of Perspicui^t and Accuracy of .Expression^ vdth 
respect to single Words and Phrases, 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to 
words and phrases, require the following properties : pu- 
rity, PROPRIETY, and PRECISION. 

chapter I. 

Of PuRitr. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, and 
such constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language 
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which we speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that 
^ure taken from other laiiguages, or that are ungrammatical, 
obsolete, new-cdinedj or used without proper authority. 
All such words and phrases as the fallowing, should be 
avoided : Quoth he ; I wist not ; erewhile ; bchUt ; selfsame; 
delieatessey for delicacy ; /loUtesse^ for politeness ; hauteur^ 
for haughtiness ; incumberment^ connexityy martyrised^ for 
encumbrance, connexion, martyred. 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless 
where necessity requires them, should never be admitted 
into our' composition. Barren languages may need such 
assistance, but ours is not one of these. A multitude of 
L.atin words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
Upon our lang^ge. On some occasions, they give an ap- 
pearance of elevation and dignity to style ; but they often 
render it sdff and apparently forced. In general, a plain; 
nadve style, is not only more intelligible to all readers, but 
by a proper mianagement of words, it can be made equally 
strong and expressive with this Latinised English, or any 
foreign idiomau « 

CHAPTER u. 
Of PROPRIEtr, 

Propriety of language is the selection of such words 
as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expessions, 
and to words and phrases which would be less significant of 
the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that 
is, it may be strictly English, without Scotticisms or Gal- 
licisms, or ungrammatical, irregular expressions of any 
kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety : for 
the words may be ill chosen, not adapted to the subject, 
nor fully expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, tlierefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avoid low exfiressions ; supply words that 
are wanting ; be careful not to ttse the same word in differ* 
cm senses ; avoid the injudicious use of techrdcol phcMt^^ 
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tqtdvocal or ambiguous Tvordf^ uTdntcUigible txfif9»07i»^ and aU, 
•uch coords and fihrasea aa are not adafited to our meoTdng, 

1. Avoid lovf exfireaBicma ; such as, <* Topsy turvy^ httriy 
burty, pcllmcn ; haTing a month's mind for a thing ; cuf- 
rying favour witli a person ;' dancing attendance on the 
great," &c. 

" Meantime the Britons, left to shift to tfaemsefvet^ 
Avere forced to call in the Saxons for their defence-*' The 
phrase, " Ifft to shififor themsehyes^** is rather a low phrase, 
and too much in the familiar style to be pixyperin a grave 
treatise. 

2. Sufi/iiy Kvords that are wanting, << Arbitrary potrer I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as 
a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar :'* 
it should have been, <« as much as t/te Btate of a savage lA 
happier than that of a slave at the oar/' ^ He had not 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as well 
as his own ;" ." By adverting to the views of others," would 
have been better. '< This generous action greatly increased 
his former services;" it should .have been, "greatly in- 
creased the ment of his former services." " By the plea- 
sures of the imagination or fancy- (whicji I shall use pro- 
miscuously) I here mean," &c. This passage ought to have 
had the word " terms" , supplied, which, would have made 
it correct : " terms which I shall iise promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as in 
the following instances : " How immense the difference be- 
tween the pious and profane I" *' Death is the common lot 
of all ; of good men and bad." They should have had 
the article and preposition repeated : *' How immense the 
difference between the pious and the profane !" '^ Death k 
tl>e common lot of all ; of good men and q/" bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we speak> 
as distingiiibhcd from each other, or in contrast ; and when 
We wish that the reader's attention should rest on that dis- 
tinction : as, " Our sight is at once the most delightful, 
and the most useful of all our senses." 
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3. In the, same ttntence^ be careful not to use the same 
word too frequently^ nor in different aenaea, '* One may have 
an air vMch proceeds fi-om a just sufficiency and knowl- 
ed^ of the matter before him, %ohich may naturally pi^- 
^ce some motions of his head and body, which migh be- 
come the bench better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used in such a manner 
.as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

•* Gregory favoured the tmdertaldng, for no other reason 
than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 
•friend/' It should have been, " resembled his friend." 

M Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man : 
it i» by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and 
the poor supplied.** In this sentence, the word " charity" 
is improperly used in two different senses ; for the liighest 
:bcnevolence, and for almsgi^g. 

4. jtvoid the injudiHoua use of teclimcai tcmis. To in- 
• form those who do not underatand sea-phrases, that <' We 
tacked to the larboard, and stood off to sea," would be 
depressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases 
not being in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a 
particular class, we should never use them but when we 
know they will be understood. 

• 5. Jtvoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. « As for such 
ammals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them.** ** I long since learned to like nothing but what 
yoa do'* "He aimed at nothing less than the crown,*' 
may denote either, ^< Kothing was less aim«d at by him 
than the ci»own," or, « Nothing inferior to the crown could 
satisfy his ambition." ^ I will have mercy ^ and not sacri- 
fice." The first part of this sentence denotes, « I will ex- 
ercise mercy ;" whereas it is in this place employed to 
signify, " I require others to exercise it." The translation 
should therefore have been accommodated to these differ- 
ent meanings. « They were both much msre ancient 
>ailif)ng the FcinuAnS} than Zoroaster or Zerdusht." The 

A a 
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or in this sentence is equivocal. It serves either as a 
copulative to synonymous words, or as a disjunctive of 
different tilings. If, therefore, the student should not 
know that Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, 
he will mistake the sense " The rising tomb a lofty 
colunm bore:" " And thus the son the fervent sire addrest" 
Did the tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb I 
Did the son address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6. Avoid uninttlUgible and inconaistent words orfihrtues, 
<' I have observed," says Steele, " that the superiority 
among these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an 
opinion ©f gallantry and fashion." This sentence, con- 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
is not said whose opinion, their own, or that of others : 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, fa« 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in general, ^ an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion," which contains no de- 
finite expression of any meaning. With the joint assistance 
of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we shall perhaps 
conclude that the author intended to say : " That the rank 
among these politicians was determined by the opinion 
f^enerally entertained of the rank, in point of gallantry and 
fashion, that each of them had attained.'' 

" This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of 
humility, " keeps our understanding tight about us.** 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expression, 
or what it was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identiod 
propositions, well-turned periods, and high sounding 
words ; but at the same time, using those words so inde- 
finitely, that the reader can either affix no meaning at all 
to them, or may affix to them almost any meaning he 
pleases. 

" If it is asked,'* says a late writer, " whence arises the 
harmony^ or beauty of language ? what are the rules for 
obtaining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a 
period sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A good 
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IT is the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, but 
)t acquired by art. Whoever is possea&ed of it, will 
arcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge 
: a true rhythmus, and melody of composition. Just 
iinbers, accurate proportions, a musical symphony, mag- 
ficent figures, and that decorum which is the result of all 
ese, are unison to the human mind." 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature, 
which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though 
was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it may be said, that in writings of this stamps 
e must accept of sound instead of sense ; being assured, 
At if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, 
e shall at least find nothing that will offend the ear. And 
jrhaps this is one reason that we pass over such smooth 
nguage, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
eaning. In order to write or speak clearly and intelli* 
bly, two things are especially requisite : one, that -vvc 
ive clear arid distinct ideas of our subject ; and the other, 
Lat our words be approved signs of those ideas. . That 
ersons who think confusedly, should express themselves 
bscurely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, ob- 
:\ire, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
le result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought ; but 
lat persons of judgment, who are accustomed to scimti- 
ze their ideas, and the signification of their words, should 
raietimes write without any meaning, is, at first sight, 
atter of admiration. This, however, when further consi- 
;red, appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, 
distinctness of conception, and inattention to the exact 
iport of words. The occasions on which we are most 
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apt to speak and ^ritc in this unintelligible inaiuier, are 
the three following. 

The Jiret is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metephoric style, are gene- ' 
rally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too^ 
far. They are often misled by a desire of fiourishiog on 
the seyeral properties of a metaphor which they haver 
ushered into the discourse, without taking the trouble to ' 
examine whether there arc any qiisdities in the subject, to 
which the«e properties can, inth justice and perspicuity^ 
be applied. The following instance of this sort of writiuf^ 
is from an author of considerable eminence. ^ Men must 
acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning thdr 
view inward, in order to explore the interior regions and 
recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thoughts 
the private seats of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, 
as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this ob- 
scure climate." A most wonderful way of telling us, that 
it is difficult to trace the ojKii'ations of the mind. The au* 
thor having determined to represent the human mind imder 
the metaphor of a countpy, pevolvcd in his thoughts the- 
various objects which might be found in a country, with- 
out considering whether there are any things in the mind 
properly analogous to these. Hence the strange parade be 
makes with regions and recesses^ hoUovf caverns and firivaie 
acatSy wastes dLndtidldernesses^/rtJffulimd ciiUivatcdtractt;, 
words which, though they have a precise meaning, as ap^ 
plied to country, have no definite signification, as applied 
to mind. 

The secotid occasion of our being apt to write unintelli- 
gibly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which the mind is not suflficiently familiarised. Of these 
the instances are numberless in every tongue ; such as 
Government, church, state, constitution, power, legislature, 
jurisdiction, &c. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible vm* 
ting, is, when the terms employed are very abstract, and 
consequently of very extensive signiRcation, Thus, the 
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•word Hon is more distinctly apprehentbd by the niiiul ihtui 
the vrord beast, beast than atdma!^ and animal than bein^. 

The 7th and last i*ule for pi'eserving propriety in our 
words and phrases, is, to avoid all tfwsc wfUch arc not ad^i/u- 
ed to the ideas toe mean to commnf:icate ; or which are /f«s 
dgnificant than others^ of those ideas, " He feels any sorrow 
that can flrnvtf at man ;*' better ** ha*\}icn to miin." *• The 
conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is the best 
recompense for being so;" it should have bjcn, " consciono- 
J2.-M.*' He firmly believed the divine fircct/ii, *» There is 
not a sporrovf falls to the ground^'* 8cc. It should have 
bien " doctrine,^* 

** It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scene cannot be said to enter : an actor entei's ; but a scene 
ttfifiearsj or fir esenfs itse'f, 

« We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiiinginto the cr.uses of it:" it is proper to say, 
Uiat we assent to t!ie truth of a propo:iidon ; but it cannot 
so well be said, that we assert to the beauty of an object, 
jichiou'ledge would hare expressed the sense witli propriety. 

« The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion ot* 
extension, shape, and ail other ideas that enter at the eye, 
except colours." Kxtenszon and sha/ie can, with no pro- 
priety, be called ideas ; they are properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
tiotion of ideas : our senses give us the ideas themselves. 
The meaning of the sentence would have been proper, and 
much clearer, if the author had expressed himself thus : 
" The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us the idea of ex- 
tension, figure, and all the other properties of matter, 
wliich are perceived by tlie eye, except colours." 

** The covetous mm never has a sufliciency ; although 
he has what is enough for nature," is much inferior to, 
" The covetous man never has enough ; althou-^h he has 
what is sufficient for nature.'*- 

" A traveller observes the moct stiiking objects he sees ; 
a general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;*' better 
thus ; " A traveller rcmarks^^' &c. ; " A gcnei'al atscf-cesy* 
&c. A a 2 
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" This measure enlarged his school, and obliged him t6 
increase the buildings ;" it should be, ** increased hk 
school ;" and ♦* enlarge the buildings." 

" He applied a medicine before the poison had "lime to 
work ;** better thus : " He applied an antidote^** 8cc. 

" The poison of a suspicious temper frequency throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are withia its reach ;** 
better, " throws out its malignant qualities.'* 

** I will go except I should be ill ;'* " I saw them all un- 
less two or three :** corrected thus ; ^ vnlcMa I should U 
ill \** " excefit two or three.*' 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
expressive of the ide9.s we design to communicate ; or 
which are as particular and determinate in their signifioi* 
tion, as is consistent with the nature aixd the scop< of the 
discourse ; possesses great beauty, and Qannot &U to pro^ 
duce a good effect. 

CHAPTER III. 
Of PBECISION^ 

PmECisiojf is the third requisite of perspicuity with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenching super* 
fiuities, and pruning the expression, so as to exhibit neither 
more, nor less than an exact copy of the person^ idea wh(> 
uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be fauky in t^ree 
respects. 1st, They may not express the idea which the 
author intends^ but spme other which only resembles it ;. 
secondly. They may express that idea, but not fully »id 
completely ; thirdly. They may express it, together with 
something more than is intended. Precision stands opposed 
to these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Propriety im- 
plies a freedom from the two former faults. The words 
which are used may htpro/ier ; that is, they may express 
the idea intended, and they may express it fiilly ; but to^ 
be precise^ signifies that they express that idea and no more. 

The use and importance of precision may be deduced 
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rom the nature of the human mind. It never can view, 
lear?y and distinctly, more than one object at a time. If 

must look at two or three together, especially objects, 
jat have resemblance or connexion, it finds itself conmsed 
ad embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they 
gree, and in what they diifcr. Thus, were any object,, 
ippose some animal, to be presented to my view, of whose 
tructnre I wished to form a distinct notion, I should desire 
tl its trappings to be taken oif, I should require it to be 
rought before me by itself^ and to stand ajbne, that there 
light be nothing to divide my attention. The same is the 
ase with words. If^ when any one would inform me ci* his 
leaning, he also tells me'more than what conveys k ^ if he 
>ins foreign circumstances to the principal objects : Uy by 
nnecessarily varying the expres$ion> he shifts, the pokit of 
Lew, and makes me see sometimes the object itself, and 
3metimes another thing that is connected with, it, he 
lereby obliges me to look on several objects at once, and 
lose sight of the principal. He loads the animal he is 
lowing me, with so many trapping^s and collars, that I 
innot distinctly view it ; or he brings so many of the same 
pecies before me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat 
iffering, that I see none of them clearly. When an. author 
ills me of his hero's courage in the day of battle, the ex-» 
ression is precise, and I understand it fully ; but if, from 
le desire of ^multiplying words^he should praise his cour- 
l^e and fortitude ; at the moment he joins these words to» 
ether, my idea begins to waver. He means to express 
ne quality more strongly, but he is in trutli expressing 
vo : courage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. The 
ccasion of exerting each of these qualities is different ; and 
eing led to think of both together, when only one of them, 
iiould be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and 
ly conception of the object indistinct. 

All subject do not equally require precision. It is suffi- 
lent, on many occasions, that we have a general view of 
le meaning. The subject, perhaps, is of the known and 
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Oamiliar kind, and we are in no hazard of mistaking the 
sense of the author, though every word which he uses is 
not precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against tiiis rule of precision. A 
considerable one, in desciibing a bad action, expresses him- 
self thus : " Ir is to remove a good and orderly affection, 
and to introduce an ill, or disorderly one ; to commit an 
action that is ill , immoral, and unjust ; to do ill, or to act 
in prejudice of integinty, good nature, and worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words it brought toge- 
ther by some authors, who, afraid of expressing themselves 
in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by an ap- 
pearance of splendour, surround every thing which they 
mean to say with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to preci- 
sion, is the injudicious use of the words termed synonymous. 
They are called synonymous, because they agree in ex- 
pressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, if not 
always, they express it with some diversity in the circum- 
stances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom^ ^adzV.— -Custom, respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
same act : by habit, the effect which that i-epetition pro- 
duces on the mind or body. By the custom of walking 
often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pn'rf^, T/flTzzVt/.— Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity, 
makes us desire the esteem of othei*s. It is just to say, 
tliat a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtineasy disdain, — ^Haughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the 
low opinion w^ have of others. 

Only,, alone. — Only, imports that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone, imports bemg accompanied by no other. 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone, is ono who is left by itself. There is a differ- 
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enccy therefore, in precise language, between these two- 
phrases^ : *^ Virtue only makes us happy ;** and '* Virtue 
alone ins(kes happy." 

WUdoiHy flrudenee ^-^Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
▼hat is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire^ comfiletCf'^A, thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have an entire house to 
biox^Iff and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Sutfiriaedif astoTdefied^amaz^d^ confounded j-^l am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected : I am astonished at what 
is vast or great : I am amazed at what is incomprehensi- 
ble ; I am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranguiliityj fieace^ ca/w.— .Tranquillity, respects a situa- 
tk)n free from trouble, considered in itself ; peace, the same 
situation with respect to any causes that might interrupt 
it ; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation going before 
or following it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in him- 
self ; peace with others ; and calm, after the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, in' 
our language, whose &ignificati<ms approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the mean- 
ing of such words is attended to, the more clearly and 
forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on all occa«- 
sions, be necessary to pay a great deal of attention to very 
nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show the 
utility of some general care to understand the distinct im-^ 
port of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we nmst be on our- 
guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we re- 
trench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language are there 
two words that convey precisely the same &ea ; a person 
thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the language, 
will always be able to observe something that distinguishes 
them. As they are like different shades of the same co- 
lour, au^ accurate writer cam employ them to great advan*^ 
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tage, by uang them so as to heighten and complete the ob- 
ject which he presents to us. He supplies by one what 
was wanting in the other, to the strength, or to the finishing, 
of the image which he means to exhibit. But, for this 
purpose, he must be attentive to the choice of hi^ words, 
' and not employ them carelessly, merely for the sake of 
filling up a period, or of rounding or diversifying his lan- 
guage, as if their signification were exactly the same, while, 
in truth it is not. To unite copiousness and precision, to 
be full and easy, and at the same time correct and exact in 
the choice of every word, is no doubt one of the highest 
and most difficult attainments in writing. 

PART II. 

Of PERSPicuirr and AccvRAcrof ExpiiESSioy, iviih re^ 
sfiect t9 the CossTbucvion of Sentences, 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, 
nor very short : long ones require close attention to make 
us clejirly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may both be 
used with force and propriety ; as may be se en in tlie fol- 
lowing sentences. 

" If you look about you, and consider the lives of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; how 
little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of ; how 
much poverty, and how many diseases there are in the 
world ; you will fall down upon your knees, and instead of 
repining at one aflliction, will admire so many blessings 
which you have received from the Divine hand." This is 
a sentence composed of several members linked together, 
and hanging upon one another, so that the sense of the 
whole is not brought out till the close. The following is 
an example of one in which the sense is formed into short, 
independent propositions, each complete within itself. « I 
confess^ it was want of consideration that made me an au- 
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thor. I wrote because it amused me. I corrected, be- 
cause it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. I 
published, because I was told I might please such as it was 
a credit to please." 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one^ another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; for 
the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratified ; but animation and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential to 
an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to be tlic 
four following : 1. clearness. 2. unity. 3. strength. 

A* A JUDICIOUS USE or THE FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Clearness of a Sentence, 

Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and phrases 
separately considered, have already been explained, and 
shown to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate writing. 
The just relation of sentences, and the parts of sentences, 
to one another, and the due arrangement of the whole, are 
the subjects which remain to be discussed. 

The FIRST requisite of a perfect sentence is Cleamet^, 
Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
wrong arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards pei-spicuity, has been already con- 
sidered. The disposition of them comes now under con- 
sideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is compara- 
tively not extensive, there may be an obscure order of words 
where there is no transgression of any grammatical rule« 
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The relations of words, or members of a pencKl, are, with 
41S, ascertained only by the position in wibi^h tbey stand* 

Hence a capital rule m the arrangement of sentences is, 
that the words or members, most dearly related^ should be 
placed in the sentence as near to each other as posnble, so 
as to make their mutual relation clearly s^>pear. It will be 
proper to produce some instances, in order to show the im- 
portance of this role. 

1. In the fiodtim of adverbs. " The Romans understood 
liberty, at lea$tj as well as we/* Thew words are cq)able 
of two different senses, according as the emphasis, in read- 
ing them, is Ijud upon tiberty or upon at least. The words 
should have been thus arranged : ^^ The Romans under- 
stood liberty as well, at least, as we.** 

^< Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athe- 
ism." Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing else 
besides being opposed to pc4ytheism9 or atheism ? This is 
what the words literally import, through the wrong placmg 
of the adverb onfy. It should have been, " Thdsm can be 
opposed only to polytheism or atheism.*' 

^< By the pleasures of the imagination, I me^n only such 
pleasures as aiise originally from sight." When it is said, 
*' I mean only 9uch pleasures^ it may be remarked, that 
the adverb omly is not properly placed. It is not intended 
here to qualify the word mean^ but &Mh fikaaures $ and 
therefore should have been placed in as close connexion as 
]>ossible with the word which it fimits or quaUfies. The 
style becomes more clear and neat, when the words arc 
arranged thus : " By the pleasures of the imagination, I 
mean such pleasures only as arise from sight.** 

In the following sentence, the word more is not in its 
proper place. " There is not perhaps, any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece of matter than another.'* The 
phrase ought to have stood thus : " Beauty or defi>rmity 
in one pi^ce of matter more than in another.** 

2. In the fiodtion qf circumstanceayand qfpartimdt^ vHm- 
ber9. 
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An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses 
himself : " Are these designs which any man, who is born 
-SL Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow ?" Here we are left at a loss, 
"whether these words, " in any circumstances, in any situa- 
tion,*' are connected with " a man bom in Britain, in any 
circumstances or situation,** or with that man's " avowing 
his designs in any circumstances or situation into which he 
may be brought." As it is probable that the latter was in- 
tended, the arrangement ought to have been conducted 
-thus : " Are these designs which any man, who is bom a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in 
any circumstances, to avow ?" 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrange- 
ment of circumstances. *' A great stone that I happened 
to find, after a long search, by the sea shore, served me for 
an anchor." One would think' that the search was confined 
to the seashore ; but as the meaning is that the great stone 
was found by the sea shore, the period ought to havp rim 
thus : " A great stone, that, after a long search, I happened 
to find by the sea shore, served me for an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different parts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on which 
they depend. For instance : " What I had the opportu- 
nity of mentioning to my fiiend, sometime ago, in conver- 
sation, was not a new thought." These two circumstances, 
« some time ago^" and "m conversation^*' which are here put 
together, would Imve had a better efiect disjoined, thus : . 
** What I had the opportunity, some time ago, of men- 
tioning to my friend, in conversation, was not a new 
thought.". 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a sentence. " The minister of state who grows 
less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him.*' 
Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the object introduced, by way of simile, 
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relates to What goes before, or lo what follows. The am- 
bigiiity is removed by the folio v/mg order. " The minister 
of state wfio, like a little statue i^l'ced on a mighty pede- 
stal, grows less by his elevutioiu ^viii. always,*' &c. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, ought 
to be placed as near together as possible, even when their 
separation would convey no ambiguity. This will be seen 
in the following passages from Addison. " For the English 
are naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper, which are so fre- 
quent in our nation, to many wild notions and extravagan- 
cies, to which others are not so liable." Here the veih or 
assertion is, by a pretty long circumstance, separated from 
the subject to which it refers. This might have been easily 
prevented, by placing the circumstance before the verb, 
thus : «^ For the English are naturally fanciful, and by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper which are so fre- 
quent in our nation, are often disposed to many wild no- 
tions," &c. 

" Fop as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vi- 
cissitude of things, knows to what use his works may, some 
time or other be applied," &c. Better thus : " For as, in 
the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal author 
knows to what use, some time or other, his works may be 
applied," &c. 

Fi'om these examples, the following observations will oc- 
cur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed between 
two capital members of a period ; but either between the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in such a man- 
ner as will conbne it to its proper member. When the 
sense admits it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, 
generally speaking, the better, that the mere important and 
significant words may possess the last place, quite disen- 
cumbered. The following sentence is, in this respect, 
faulty. " The emperor was so intent on the establishment 
of his absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed the em- 
pire doubly to desolation and ruin for the safee of it." Bet- 
ter thus : *' That, for the sake of it, he exposed the em- 
pire doubly to desolation and ruin," 
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This appears to be a prepor place to observe, that VfUtn 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to the order of nature or time, that order should 
be reg^arded> in assigning them their places in the sentence ; 
unless the scope of the passages require it to be varied. 
The conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in thi& 
respect : " But still there will be such a mixture of delightf 
as is proportioned to the degree in which any one of these 
l^ualincations is most conspicuous and prevailing." The 
order in which the two last words ate placed, should have 
been reversed, and made to stand, firevailing and cons/iicu' 
ott^.-— They are consfiicuous^ because they /^revat/. 

The following sentence is a beautifel example of strict 
conformity to this rule. " Our sight fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at 
the greatest dbtance, and continues the longest in action, 
^thout being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments,'* 
This passage follows the order of nature. First, we have 
the variety of objects mentioned which sight furnishes to 
the mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those ob- 
jects ; and lastly, we have the time and continuance of its- 
action. No order could be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is m single words, 
especially, frequently violated, for the ssjfee of better sound ; 
but perhaps in no instances, without a deviation from the 
Ime of strict propriety. 

3. In the (Usfiodthn oftHe relative fir onouna^ who, which, 
what, whose, and of all those fiarticles which exfiress the 
connexion of the fiarts ofsfiecch with one another, 

A small error in the position of these words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place. " This kind of wit," 
says an author, " was very much in vogue among our 
countrymen^ about an age or two ago ; who did not practise 
it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being 
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iritty ." We are at no loss about the meaning here ; but the 
construction would evidently be mended by disposing the 
circumstance, " about an age or two ago,** in such a man- 
ner as not to separate the relative who from its antecedent 
our countrymen ; in this way : " About an age or two ago, 
this kind of wit was very much in vogue among our coun* 
trymen, who did not practise it," &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. " It is 
(oily to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us 
against, but the good providence of our Creator.** Which 
always refers grammatically to the substantive immediately 
preceding ; and that in the instance just mentioned, is 
" treasures." The sentence ought to have stood thus : " It 
is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm our- 
selves against the accidents of life, which nothing can pro- 
tect us against," Sec. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther observed, that 
obscurity often'"arises from the too frequent repetition of 
them, particularly of the pronouns who and they^ and ihem 
and theira^ when we have -occasion to refer to different per- 
sons ; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. " Men 
look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that tfidr reputation obscures them^ and their com- 
mendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore they 
do what they can to cast a cloud over ^/tem, that the bright 
shining of their virtues may not obscure thein,** This is 
altogether careless writing. When we find these personal" 
pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no me- 
thod left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other 
form, which may avoid those frequent references to per- 
sons who have before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word, and member of a. 
sentence mjifked in the most proper and distinct manner,^ 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 
smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it.. 
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CHAPTER H. 

Qf the UNitr of a SB2f*t£NCM. 
The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Uniiy, 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principle among the parts. Some one object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, 
is required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely 
bound together, as to make the impression upon the mind 
of one object, not of many. Ta preserve this unity of ^ 
sentence, the following rules must be observed. 

Ii> the Jbrst placet During the course of the sentence^ the 
scene should be changed as little asfiosMle, We should not 
be hurded by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
from subject to subject. There is commonly, in every sen- 
tence, some person or tiling which is the governing word. 
This should be continued so, if possible, from the begins 
ning to the end of it. ' 

The following sentence varies from this rule : " After 
we cam^ to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
\felcom.ed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest Idndness.'' In this sentence, though Uie objects 
contamed in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, 
yet, by this nu^nner of representing them, by shifting so of-^ 
ten l}Oth the place and the person, ive and they^ and / and 
ivhoj they appear in so distmited a view, that the sense of 
connexion is much impaired. The sentence is restored 
to it3 proper u^iity, by turning it after the following man* 
ncr. " Having come ta an anchor, I was put on /shore, 
where I was welcomed by all my fdends^ and receivedf 
with the greatest kindness." 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule, 
" The sultan being dangerously wounded, they carried 
hinri to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his 
troopft) th^y put him into a litter, which transported hino^ 
to a place of safety, at the (^stance of about ^fteeu 
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leagues." Better thus : « The sultan being dangerously- 
wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the 
defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and transported 
to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant." 

A second rule under the he^ of unity, is, J^ever to crowd 
into one senttnccy things which have so little corniexion^ that 
they could bear to he divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. Ex- 
amples abound in authors. " Archbishop Tillotson,** says 
an author, " died in this year. He was exceedingly be- 
loved by king William and queen Mary, who nominated 
Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him." ^Who 
would expect the latter part of this sentence to foljtrw in 
Consequence of the former I " He was exceedingly beloved 
by both king and queen," is the proposition of the sentence. 
We look for someproof of this, or at least something rela- 
ted to it to follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off to 
a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, speak- 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander, says : ^ Their march 
was through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabi- 
tants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of 
lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason 
of their continual feeding upon sea-fish.*' Here the -scene 
is changed upon us again and again. The march of the 
Greeks, the description of the* inhabitants through whose 
pountry they travelled, the account of their sheep, and the 
cause of their sheep being ill-tasted food, form a jumble of 
objects, slightly related to each other, which the reader can- 
not, without much difficulty, comprehend under one view- 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
for an instance, the following from Temple. " The usual 
acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
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things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them 
by the several names of busy and idle men ; but distinr 
guishes the faculties of the mind, that are conversant about 
them, calling the operations of the first Wisdom $ and of 
the other, IVit ; which is a Saxon word, used to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call Ingenloj and the 
French Esfirity both from tlie Latin, though I think wit 
more particularly signifies that of poetry, as may occur in 
remarks on the Runic language." When the reader arrives- 
at the end of this perplexed sentence, he is surprised to 
find himself at so great distance from the object with 
which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable correct* 
nes^, we find a period sometimes rumiing out so far, and 
comprehending so many particulars, as to be more properly 
a discourse than a sentence. An author, speaking of the 
progress of our language after the time of Cromwell, runs 
on in this manner : " To this succeeded that licentious- 
ness which entered with the restoration, and, from infecting 
.our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our language ; 
which last was not like to be much improved by those 
who at that time made up the court of king Charles the 
.Second ; either such as had followed him in his banish- 
ment, or who had been altogether conversant in the dialect 
of these times, or young men who had been educated in 
the same country : so that the court, which used to be the 
standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then^ 
and I think has ever since continued, the worst school in 
England for that accomplishment ; and so will remsun, till 
better care be taken in the education of our nobility, that 
they may set out into the world with some foundation of 
literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of polite- 
ness.'* 

The author, in place ©f a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How many differ* 
eat fiicts, reasonings, and observations, are here presented 
to the mind at once ! and yet so linked together by the 
author, that they all make parts of a sentence, which admits 
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of no greater ditiabn in pointings than a t^lfOk between anf 
of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sen- 
tence, broken down into several periods ; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sen- 
tences, and how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the sentence inlts origimd form : " Though in yester- 
day's paper we showed how every thing that is great, new, 
or beaudful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure, 
we must own, that it is impossible for us to assign the 
necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know neither 
the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human soul' : 
and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we can do, 
in speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on thos^ opera- 
tions of the soul that are most agreeable ; and to ranges 
un^^r their proper heads, what i» pleaski^ or dispjieaaag 
to the mind, without being able to trace out the several 
necessary and efficient causes, from whenoe the pleasure 
or displeasure arises.'* 

The following amendment> besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useflil 
alterations : " In yesterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt tq affect the 
imagination with pleasure. We must own, that it is im- 
possible fbr us to assign the efi^ient cause of this pleasure, 
because we know not the nature either of an idea, or of 
the human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in specu- 
lations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the 
soul which are most agreeable, and to range under proper 
heads what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind." 

A third rule for preserving the unity o£ sentences, is, ^ 
jjsefi clear qf all unnecessary parentheaee. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
peded by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both'.to the vivacity an^ to the 
energy of the sentence. But for the most paft their el^t 
is extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels, 8en<« 
tence^ ia t^ np^t of neiitf^ces ; th^ perplexed i^thcA of 
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disposing of some thought, which a writer wants judgment 
to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper ; 

" And was tlie ransome paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (What can exalt the bounty more I) for thee." 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of a» 
impropriety in the use oflt. " If your hearts secretly re* 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as there 
IS time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom* 
is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable." It would be much better to express in a 
separate sentence, the thoughts contained in this parenthe* 
sis ; thus : *' If your hearts secretly reproach you for the 
wrong choice you have made, bethink yourselves that the 
evil is not irreparable. StDl there is time for repentance and: 
retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always honourable." 

CHAPTER III. 

0/ the SrRENG^ff of a Seni'^nce, 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, Strengths 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of 
the sevei'al words and members, as shall bring out the sense 
to the best advantage, and give every word, and every 
member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all- 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet by some cir- 
cumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength of 
impression, which a better management would have pro- 
duced. 

H\iQ first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to prune it of all redundant words and members . 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a sentence, always in- 
jure it. Care should therefore be exercised with respect to 
synonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautolo- 
gies, and the expression of unnecessary circumstances. The 
attention becomes remiss, when words are mxiltijWaA^^Vi.- 
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out a correspondent muidpUcadon of itfeaft. ^ Content 
•with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of it ;" is 
better language than to saf^ " Being content with deserv- 
ing it,*' &c. 

« In the Attic commonwealth," says an author, " it was 
the privilege and birthright of everf citixen and poet, to 
rail aloud and in public." Bettier simply thus : " In the 
Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizen 
to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus : " They returned back 
again to the same city from whence they came forth ;'* in- 
stead of, « They returned to the city whence they came." 
The five words, back, again, same, ftorn^ and forth, are 
mere expletives, tliat have neither use nor beauty, and are 
therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word hut is often improperly used with that : as, 
** There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome r <* There 
can be no doubt that he seriously means what he says." 
By transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall im- 
mediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word i 
" That he seriously means what he says^ there can be no 
doubt." 

** I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably^ opinion^ 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphati- 
cally destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
pomp of lazy luxury." Would not the full import^ of this 
noisy sentence be better -expressed thus : " I am of opinion, 
that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury 
and dissipation." 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a thing as a 
map's wounding himself, says, " To mangle, or wound,hi» 
outward form and constitution, his natural limbs or body." 

But on some accasipns, circumlocution has a pecuUar 
force ; as in the following sentence : <* Shall not the Judge 
qfail the earth do right T* 
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In the eentences which follow, the ill effects of tautology 
appear. 

«S«itis, that I mvathe /breed to get horne^ partly bf 
Btealth, and partly by force,** 

« Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the um^ 
verml love and esteem of all men." 

The subsequent senteiice contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. <^ On receiving this information, he arose, 
went 6ut, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town.*' All is implied in saying, " On receiving this in- 
formation, he rode to town.** 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly 
characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, in 
books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is 
not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the followmg scrip- 
tural phra ses. " He lifted up his voice, and wept.*' " He 
opened his mouthr and said." It is true, that, in strictness, 
they are not necessary* to the narration, but they are of 
some importance to the composition, as bearing the ve- 
nerable signature of ancient simplicity. It may, on this 
occasion, be further observed, that the language of the pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an 
exceptionable light, though some parts of it may appear to 
be obsolete. From universal admission, this language has 
becgme so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts 
and allusions, except where the sense is evidently injured, 
it ought to be carefully preserved. And it may also be 
justly remarked, that, on religious subjects, a frequent re- 
currence of scripture-language is attended with [ peculiar 
force and propriety. ♦ 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to con- 
tract a round about method of expression, and to lop off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely : some leaves should be left to shelter and sur- 
round the fruit. Even synonymous expressions may, on 
aome occasions, be used with propriety. One Is, when 
an'obscurer term, which we cannot well avoid employing, 
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needs to be explained by one that is clearer. The other 
is, when the language of the emotions is exhibited. Emo- 
tion naturally dwells on its object : and when the reader 
also feels interested, repetition and synonomy have fre- 
<juently £» agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, may, by some persons, 
be deemed not very exceptionable. " But there is nothing 
that makes its way more directly to tht soul than beauty, 
which immediately diffuses a secret satisfaction and com- 
placency through the imagination, and gives a finishing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. Hie very first dis- 
covery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties.** Some 
.degree of verbosity may be discovered in these sentences, 
^s phrases are repeated which seem little more than the 
echo of one another; such as — diffusing satisfaction and 
comfilaccncy througJi the imagination-^striking the inihd with 
inward joy^-^firectding cheerfulness and delight through all 
its faculties. But, perhaps, some redundancy is more 
.allowable on such lively subjects, than it would be on other 
occasions. 

After removing superfluities, the second rule for promo- 
ting the strength of a sentence, is, to attend particularly to 
the use of cofiulatives, relatives, and aQ the particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

These little words buty and, or, which, whose, where, 
then, therefore, because, &c. are frequently the most import- 
ant words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which 
all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their strength 
must depend upon such pardcles. The varieties in using 
them are, indeed, so many, tl^at no particular system of 
rules respecting them can be gjven. Some observations, 
tending to illustrate the rule, may, however, be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a prepo- 
sition from the noun which it governs, is to be avmded. 
As if I should say, " Though virtue borrows no assistance 
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from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages 
of fortune.^ Here we are put to a stand in thought, being 
obliged to rest a little on the preposition by itself, which, 
at the same time, carries no significancy, till it is joined to 
its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re- 
lative particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : " There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp, of language .'^ In introducing a subject, or 
laying do^vn a proposition, to which we demand particular 
^tention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on common 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
briefly : *' Nothing disgusts us sooner than the emptypomp 
t)f language." 

Other writers pnake a practice of omitting the relative, 
where they think the meaning can be understood. without 
it ; as, " The man I love ;" " The dominions we possessed, 
and the conquests we made.'' But though this elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and 
epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a serious and 
dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the re- 
lative should always be inserted in its' proper place, and 
the consti-uction filled up. " The man whom I love." 
" The dominions which we possessed, and the conquests 
which we made." 

With regard to the copulative particle c«J, which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several ob- 
servations are to be made. First, -it is evident, that the un- 
necessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The following 
sentence from Sir William Temple, will serve for an in- 
stance. He is speaking of the refinement of the French 
language : " The academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu, 
to amuse the wits of that age and country, and divert them 
from raking into his politics and ministry, brought this into 
vogue ; and the French wits have, for this last age, been 
wholly turned to the refinement of their style and lan- 
guage ; and^ indeed, with such success, that.it can hardly 

C c ^ 
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be equalled, and runs equally through their verse and their 
prose." Here are no fewer than eight ands in one sentence. 
Some writers often make their sentences drag in this man- 
ner, by a careless multiplication of copulatives. 

But in the next place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and^ is to join 
objects together, y^t in fact, by dropping the conjunction, 
we often murk a closer connexion, a quicker succession of 
objects, than when it is inserted between them. " I came, 
I saw, I conquered," expresses with more force tl\e rapi- 
dity and quick succession of conquest, than if connecting 
particles had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are making 
some enumeration, in which We wish that the objects should 
appear as distmct from each other as possible, and that the 
mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, 
copulativ.es may be multiplied with peculiar advantage. 
As when an author says, << Such a man might fall a victim 
to power ; but truth, and reason, and liberty, would fall 
with him." Observe, in the following enun^erotion made by 
the Apostle Paul, what additional weight and distinctness 
are given to each particular, by the repetition of a conjunc- 
tion : ^' I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor prmcipalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from thfe love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sen- 
tence to another, and the connexion between sentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, and perform their office in an im- 
perfect and obscure manner. The following is an example 
of thi s kind of inaccuracy. *^ By greatness, I do not mean 
the bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a 
whole view. Such are the prospects of an open champaign 
country, a vast uncultivated desert," &c. The woi-d sucA 
signifies of that nature or quality, which necessarily pre-* 
supposes some adjective, or word descriptive of aqu^y 
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g;oing before, to which it refere. But, in the foregoing 
sentence, there is no such adjective. The author had 
spoken of greatness in the abstract only ; and, therefore, 
such has no distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. 
The sentence would hare been hitroduced with more pro- 
priety, by saying, To tfth class belongs or under this head 
are arrangedy the prospects, Sec, 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member, the members in the same sentence,, and even 
the sentences in the same discourse, are united together, 
^aaid their relations suggested, so they should not be either 
too frequently repeated, awkwarely exposed to viefr, or 
made up of polysyllables, when shorter words would as 
well convey our meaning. Notwithstanding that^ i?isomuch 
thatj forasmuch asy furthcrmsre, &c. are tedious words, 
which tend to overload and perplex a sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on tlie, 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first 
is, that the illative corijimcfions, the casual, and the dis- 
junctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be dis- 
pensed with than the copulative. The second is, that the 
omission of copulatives always succeeds best, v/hen the con- 
nexion of the thoughts is either very close, or very dista.nt. 
it is mostly in the intermediate cases that the conjunction 
13 deemed necesr.ary. When the connexion in thought h 
very distant, the copulative appears absurd ; and when 
very close, superfluous. , 

The ishird rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
!«;, to dispose cf the capital Tjord-^ or nvords^ so that th^j may 
v^ake the greatest Lr./irescion, 

That there are, in every scntcrxe, sucli capital words 
on which the meaning principally rests, every one must 
see ; and that these words should possess a ecnspicuous and 
distinguished place, is equally pkin. For tb.e most part, 
with us, the important words are pl.ced in the beginning 
of t-ie sentence. So in the following passages : " Ji^iiver 
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and pjold have I none ; but such as I have, give I unto 
thee," &c. " Your fathers, where are they ? and the pro- 
phets, do they live for ever ?" , 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for 
a little, and then bring it out full at the close. « Thus,'* 
says an author, " on whatever side we contemplate this 
ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is his wonder- 
ful invention." 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital l^^ords in 
a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominative has the first place, the verb 
the second, and the objective, if it be an active verb that 
h employed, has the third. Circumstances follow the 
nominative, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to 
belong to any of them. " Diana of the Ephesians is great," 
is llie natural order of the sentence. But its strength is in- 
creased by inversion, thus : " Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.'* '< I profess, in the sincerity of my heart," &c. is 
the natural order of a circumstance. Inverted thus : " In 
the sincerity of my heart, I profess,'* &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen- 
tences ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each me- 
thod has its advc».ntages. The inverted possesses strength, 
(dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, ease, and 
f:implicity. We shall g,ive an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of considci*able eminence. The first h 
of the inverted order. The author is speaking of the 
jjiisery of vice. " This, as to the complete immoral statCt 
Ls, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where 
tliere is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy from 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not see 
and acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom 
is the case misconstrued, when at worst. The misfortune 
is, that we look not on this depravity, nor consider how it 
-stands in less degrees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, 
were indeed, the greatest misery ; but to be so in a little 
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degree, should be no misery of harm it all. Which, to 
allow, is just as reasonable as to own, that it is the greatest 
ill of 2t body to be in the utmost manner maimed or dis- 
tortcfd ; bift that to lose the use only of one limb, or to 
be iTilJ)aired iii some single organ or tneiiiber, is no ill wor- 
thy the least notice.^ H^re is no violence done to the lan- 
guage, though there are many inversions. 

The following is afi example of natural construction : 
*< Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety 
of ideas, converses with its objects at the ^.'eatest distance, 
and continues the Ibrigest in action, without being tired, or 
satiated with its ^rbj)ef' enjoyments. The sense of feeling 
can, indeed, give us a ftotion of extension, shape, and all 
other ideas that enter at the eye except colours ; but, at 
the sam^ time^ it is vety much straitened and confined in 
its opet»tioris," 8tc. 

But '(whether W6 use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence W6 dispose of the capital words, it is 
ft^ways a poitit of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that Would clog them. Thus, when there are any circum* 
stances of time, place, or other limitations, which the prin-< 
cipal object of our sentence requires to have connected 
with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load of 
circumstances. This will be made clearer by an example. 
*' If, whilst they profess only to plea^, they secretly advise^ 
and give instruction, they may now perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be esteemed, with justice., the best and most 
honourable among authors.'* This is a well constructed 
sentence. It contains a great many circumstances and ad-- 
verbs necessary to qualify the meaning ; only, secretly y as 
well, fierha/is, now, with justice, formerly i yet these are 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken 
the sentence ; while that which is "The capital object in it, 
Hl *^ being justly esteemed the best and most honourable 

C c 2 
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among authors," comes out in the conclusion clear and 
detached, and possesses its proper place. See, now, what 
would have been the effect of a different arrangement : 
<* If, whilst they prpfess to please only, they advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and 
mobt honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly.'^ Here wc have precisely the 
same words, and the same sense ; but by means of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

Th^ fourth rule for pro^ioting the strength of sentences,, 
is, that a weaker assertion or firofiodtion ahoulfi iiever come 
cifcer a stronger one ; and that^ when our sentence consists of 
two members^ the longer should, generally, be the concluding 
one. 

Thus, to say, « When our passions have forsaken us, 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsakeiv 
them," is both more easy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of tho proposition « " We flatter our^: 
selves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions, 
when tiiey have forsaken us.'* 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upon 
us, and growing in its importance, to the very last word^ 
when this construction can be managed without affectation., 
*' If we rise yet>igher,*' says Addison, " and consider the 
fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them attended vrith a different set of planets ; and still dis-. 
cover new firmaments^ and new lights, tljat are sunk fur- 
ther in those unfathomable depths of ether ; we are lost ia 
siich a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confoimded with 
the magnificence and immensity of nature.** 

The ffth rule for the strength of sentences is, to arvoid 
concluding them with an adverb, a preposition, or any incon- 
siderable word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any 
of the particles, of, to j from, with, by. For instance, it is a 
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great deal better to say, " Avarice is a crime of which 
wise men arc often guilty," than to say, " Avarice is a 
crime which wise men are often guilty of." This is a 
phraseology which all correct writers shun; and with reason. 
For as the mind cannot help resting a little, on the import 
of the word which closes the sentence, it must be disagree- 
able to be left pausing on ^ word, which does not, by itself, 
produce any idea^ 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com- 
pound sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a period ;. 
such as, ^ring abouf^ lay hM of; come (rver to^ clear ufi^ and 
many other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can em-i 
ploy a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence with 
more strength. Even the pronoun jr, should, if possible, 
be avoided in the conclusion : especially when it is joined 
with some of the prepositions ; as, vfith it^ in it^ to it. We 
shall be sensible of this in the following sentence. " There 
is iiot in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant 
consideration in religion, than this, of the perpetual pro-, 
grass which the soul makes towards the perfection of Its 
nature, without ever arriving at a pepiod in it,^* How much 
more agreeable the sentence, if it had been so constructed 
as to close with the YTQvd fieriod I, 

' Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex-^ 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a sentence. We may judge of this by the following 
passage : *' Let me 'therefore conclude by repeating, that 
division has caused all the mischief we lament ; that union 
alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance towards 
this union, was the coalition of ^parties, so happily begun, 
so successfully carried on, and of late so unaccountably 
neglected ; to say no worse.'^ This last phrase, " to say na 
worse," occasions a falling off at the end. The proper 
(Uspositionof such circumstances in a sentence, requires at- 
tention, in order to adjust the mso as shall consist equally 
with the perspicuity and the strength of the period.— » 
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Tliough tiecessoTir part*, they are, however, like irregular 
stones in a building, Which try the skill of ati artist, where 
to place them wi3i the least offenfce. But it must be re- 
membered, that the close is^ always art unsuttable place for 
them. Notwithstanding what has been said against con- 
cluding a period with an adverb, &c. this must not be un- 
derstood to refer to such words, when the stress anfd signi- 
ficancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon them. In this 
case they arc not to be considered as circumstances, but as 
the principal objects : as in the following sentence. '' In 
their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me, in 
their adversity, always.'* Here, ^^never^ and ^^alwaya^* 
being emphatical w^ords, were to be so pkced as to make 
a strong impression. 

The dxtA rule relating ta the strength of a seintenc6^ 
iS) that^ in the members of a sentence y where two things ate 
compared or contrasted iintk one another ; iifhert: either a 
resemblance or an opposition ia intended to b't eocfire^aed ; some 
resemblanceyin the language and construction^ should be pre^^ 
served. For vfhen the things themsetves^ correspond to each 
other, we na*ofaUy expect tojind a similar corrtspxmdence in 
the words 

Thus, when it is said, " The wise man is happy when 
be gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recom* 
mends himself to the applause of those about him ;;" the op- 
position would have been more complete, if it had been ent^ 
pressed thus : " The wise man is happy when he gains his 
own approbation ; the fool, when he gains' th«t of others.'*" 

" A friend exaggerate* a man's virtues ; an enemy in* 
flames his crimes." Better thus : " A friend exaggerates 
a man'fr virtues ; an enemy, his crimes." 

The foUowing^ passage from Pope's Preface to his Ho- 
in :)r, fully exemplifies the rule j[ust given : " Homer was 
the greatest genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one,, 
\7e most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homier 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us 
irith an attractive majesty. Homer scatters wi3i a gener- 
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Gus profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden 
overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a constant 
stream." — Periods thus constructed, when introduced with 
propriety, and not returning too often, have a sensible 
beauty. But we must beware of carrying our attention 
to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occasionally 
studied, when comparison or opposition of objects naturally 
leads to it. If such a construction as this be aimed at, in 
all our sentences, it leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; 
produces a regularly returning clink in the period, which 
tires the ear ; and plainly discovers affectation. 

The Hcventh nile for promoting the strength and effect of 
sentences, is, to attend to tlie harmony and easy Jloiv of the 
words and members. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion betwieen the idea which is con* 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it.— 
Pleasing ideas, and forcible reosoning, can hardly be trans* 
mitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disag: '.cable 
sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and the im- 
pression of the sentiment must consequently be weakened. 
The observations which we have to make on this subject, 
respect the choice of words ; their arrangement ; the order 
and disposition of the members ; and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, 
that words are most agreeable to the ear, when they are 
composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is 
a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without 
too mar^ harsh consonants rubbing against each other ; or 
too ma^y open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus, or 
disagreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It mfiy always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sounds are difficult in pronunciation, ate, in the same pro- 
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portion, harsh and painful to the ear^ Vowels give soft- 
ness ; consonants, strength to the sound of words^ The 
melody of language requires a' just proportion of each; and 
the construction -wiW be hurt, will be rendered either grating 
or effenunate, by an excess of either. Long words are com- 
monly more agreeable to the ear than monosyllables. They 
please it by the composition or succession of sounds which 
they present to it ; and accordingly, the most harmonious 
liuiguages abound most in theno. Among words of any 
length, those are the most melodious, which do not run 
wholly either upon long or short syllables, but are com- 
posed of an intermixture of them i such as refient^ firoducef 
tvonderfid^ velocity^ celerity -^ indefiendenty ithfietuosky. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must avoid, 
t^ie use of such words as the following: 1. Such as are com- 
posed of words already compound^, the several parts of 
which are not easily, and therefore not closely united : as, 
« Unniccessfulness, tvrongheadednesa, tenderheartedne^B :** 
2. Such as have tlie syllables, which immediately follow 
the accented syllable, crowded with consonants that do 
liOt easily coalesce ; as, " QuesHonUss^ chroniclerf^^ conventi- 
clcra ;'* 3. Such as have too many syllables following tlie 
accented syllable : as, ^^ Frimanlj^ cursorily^ summarily, 
peremfitoriicss •*'' 4. Such as have a short or nnaccented 
syllable repeated, or followed by another short or unac- 
cented syllable very much resembling : "as, « HoHly, fdlUly, 
L'Tvlily, farriery J^ A little harshness, by the collision of 
consonants, w!)ich nevertheless our organs find no diffi- 
culty in articulalVtig, and which do not suo:gest to the 
hearer the civagrccable idea cither of precipitation or cf 
stammering, is by no means a sufficient reason for suppre.^- 
Biiig a useful term. The words hedged, Jiedg^d^ ivcdg^dy 
drndg\l, grudg*dy adjudged, wliich some have thought very 
offensive, are not exposed to the objections which lis against 
the words abova mentioned. We sliould not do well to in- 
troduce such hard and strong; sounds too frequently ; but 
when tlicy arc used sparingly and properly, they have even 
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a good effect. They contribute to that variety in sound 
which is advantageous to language. 

Tiie next head, respecting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicely. For, let the words themselves be ever so ^ell 
chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the 
melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired. 
That this is the case, the learners will perceive by the fol- 
low ing examples. " Pleasures simple and moderate always 
are the best ;'* it would he better to say, " Simple and mo- 
derate pleasures are always the best.*' " OfBce or rank may 
be the recompense of intrigue, versatility, or flattery ;'* 
better thus, " Bank or office may be the recompense of 
flattery, versatility, or intiigue." " A great recommenda- 
tipn of the guidance offered by integrity to us, is, that it 
is by all men easily understood :" better in this form ; " It 
is a great recommendation of the guidance offered to us 
by integrity , that it is easily understood by all men.*' In 
the following examples, the words are neitJier selected nor 
arranged, so as to produce the most agreeable effect. ^ If 
we make the best of our life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with 
dangers surrounding it ;'* better thus, " Our life, at the 
best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers surround it." " We see 
that we are encuuibered with difficulties, which we cannot 
prevent ;'* better, " We perceive ourselves involved in dif- 
ficulties that cannot be avoided." " It is plain to any one 
who yiews-the subject, even slightly, that there is nothing 
here that is without allay ^and pure ;" improved by this 
form ; " It is evident to the slightest inspection, that noth- 
ing here is unallayed and pure.'* 

• We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Edu- 
cation : " We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious in- 
deed, at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so 
ftill of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every 
side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." 
Every thing in this sentence conspires to promote the har- 
mony. The words, are well chosen ; full of liquids, ,and 
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soft soimds ; laboriou»^ smooth^ greeny goodly^ melodiom^ 
charming ; and these words so artfully arranged, that, wete 
we to alter the situation of any one of them, we should, 
presently, be sensible of the melody's sufTeiing. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the 
following general directions will be found of some use. 
1st, When the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the 
subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and vic^ -versa. A 
true friend^ a cruel enemy^ are sniother and easier to the 
voice^ than a true union^ a cruel destroyer. But when it is 
more perspicuous or conyenient, for vowels or consonants 
to end one word and begin the next, it is proper that the 
vowels be a long and short one ; and that the consonants 
be either liquid and a mute, or- liquids of different sorts : 
thus, a lovely offs/iring ; a fiurer design ; a calm retreat ; are 
more fluent than, a hafiiiy union^ a brief fietition^ a cheap, 
triumfih^ afiutrid distem/ier^ a calm matron^ a dean nurse. 
From these examples jthe student will perceive the im- 
portance of accurately understanding the nature of vowels 
and consonants, liquids and mutes ; with the connexion 
and influence which subsist amongst them. 2d, In general, 
a cousidenible number of long or short words near one ano- 
ther should be avoided. " Disappointment in our ex- 
pectations is wretchedness :" better thus ; " Disappointed 
hope is misery." " No course of joy can please us long :" 
better, " No course of enjoyment can delight us long." A 
susccession of words having the same accent on their syl- 
lables, whether it be long or short, should also be avoided. 
" James was needy, feeble, and fearful :" improved dius, 
" Jamci was timid, feeble, and destitute.'* '^ They could 
not be happy ; for he was silly, pettish, and sullen :" bet- 
ter thus ; " They could not he happy ; for he was simple, 
peevish, and gloomy." 3d, Words which begm alike, or 
end alike, must not come together ; and the* last syllable of 
the preceding word, should not be the same as-the first syl- 
lable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and har- 
monious to say, " This is a convenient contrivance ;" ••* He 
is an indulgent parent ;" " She behaves with uniform for- 
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inalitf ;" as, "This fe a usefdi contrivance ;'*' " He is a 
kind paerent ;** " She behaves \wth unvaried fomwdity.'* 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with 
regard to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dis- 
proportionate to each Oliver. When they have a regular 
and propordonaJ drnsion, tliey are much easier to the voice, 
are more clearly understoocl, and better remembered, than 
when this rule is not attended to : for whatever tires the 
voice, and offends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the 
eixpressixm, and to degrade the sense of the author. And 
this is a sufficient .ground for paying attendon to the order 
and proportion of sentences^ and the diflbrent parts of 
which they conaret. The following passage exhibits senten- 
ces^ wherein* the different members are proportionally ar- 
ranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of mian, says ; « But his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
knowledge he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked 
about him as fdr as he can^ he concludes there is no more 
to be seen ; when he is^t the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is sure 
none evier ^d, or ever car, shoot better, or beyond it. His 
own reaaonr he. holds to be the certain measure of truth ; 
and his own- knowledge^ of what is possible in nature." 
Here every thing is at once easy to the breath, grateful to 
the ear, and inteiligibleto^tbe understanding. S^ another 
example of the same kind, in tiie 17th and. 18th verses of 
the 3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We /nay remark 
here, that our present version of the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially of the Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmo- 
nious arrangement of the- words and members of sentences, 

I» tfee following quotation from Tillofson, we shall be- 
come sensible of an effect very different from tliat of the 
preceding sentences. " This discourse, concerning the easi- 
ness of the Divine commands, does all along suppose and 
acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon a ro- 
ligious course ; except only in those persons who have had 
the happiness to be trained up to religion, by the easy «x\d 

Dd 
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insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education." 
Here there is somedegree of harshness and unpleasantness, 
owing principally to this, that there is properly no more 
than one pause or rest in the sentence, falling betwixt the 
two members into which it is divided ; each of which is so 
long as to occasion a considerable stretch of the breath in 
pronouncing ii. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the propriety 
of some attention to this part of the rule. « Virtue, dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, are prosperous in general." It would be better 
thus : " Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined vdth good 
temper and prudence, have ever been found the surest road 
to prosperity." An author speaking of the Trinity, ex- 
presses himself thus : " It is a mystery which we firmly 
believe the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of,'* 
How mueh better would it have been by this transposition : 
« It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, 
and the depth of which we humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to 
the conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, 
and in the cadence of the period, as well as in the senten- 
ces themselves, variety must be observed ; for the mind 
soon tires with a frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also 
be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony" ; 
and in no instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength 
of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round the period, or fill up the me- 
lody, are great blemishes in writing. They are childish 
and puerile ornaments, by which a sentence always loses 
more in point of weight, than it can gain by such additions 
to its ^ound. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Figures of Speech. 

The FOURTH requisite of a perfect sentence^ is a judi- 
cious use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty 
and strength on composition ; some knowledge of it appears 
to be indispensable to the scholars, who are learning to form 
their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. We 
shall, therefore, enumerate the principal figures, and give 
them some explanation. 

In general. Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean to 
convey is expressed in a particular manner, and with some 
circumstance added, which is designed to render the im- 
pression more strong and vivid. When I say; for instance, 
*' That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adver- 
sity ;" I just express my thoughts in the simplest manner 
possible : but when I say, *< To the upright there ariseth 
light in darkness ;" the same sentiment is expressed in a 
figurative style; anew circumstance is introduced ; "light," 
is put in the place of " comfort,' and " darkness" is used 
to suggest the idea of" adversity.** In the same manner, 
to say, " It is impossible, by any search we can make, to 
explore the Divine Nature fully," is to make a simple pro- 
position : but when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, 
find out the Lord ? Canst thou, find out the Almighty to 
perfection ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know ?" thisintroduces a 
figure into style ; the proposition being not only expressed, 
but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
OP unnatural. On many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and the most common method of uttering our sen- 
timents. It would be very difficult to cqmpos^ ^xv>j ^- 
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course without using them often ; nay, there are few sen- 
tences of considerable Jengjth, in which there does not oc- 
cur some expression that may be termed a figure. This 
being the casej we may see the necessity of some attention, 
in onier to understand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with 
giving names tp the different objects which they discerned, 
or thought of. The stock of words would, then, be very 
small. As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance 
with objects increased, their store of names and words 
would also increase. But to the vast variety of objects and 
ideas, no language is adequate. No language Is so copious, 
as to have a separate word for every separate idea. Men 
natui*ally sought to abridge this labour of multiplying words 
without end ; and, in order to lay less burden on Aeir 
memories, made one word, which th^ey had^ready appro- 
priated to a certain idea or object, stand al;50 for some other 
idea or object, between which iind the primary one, they 
found, or fancied, some relation. The names of sensibk 
objects, Avere the words most early introduced ; and were, 
by degrees, extended to those mental objects, of which men 
had more obscure conceptions, and to which they, found k 
more difficult to as^gn distinct names. They borrowed, 
therefore, tlie name of some sensible idea, where their ima- 
gination found some affinity. Thus, we speak oisi fiiercing 
judgment, and a clear head ; a 9q/i or a hard heart ; a rough 
or a sTtwotJi behaviour. We say, inflamed hj.sxi^erj warmed 
by love, s'Ufdled with pride, melted into grief ; and these are 
almost the only significant words which we have for such 
ideas. 

The priiijipal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two following. 

Firsts They enrich language, and render it moife copi- 
ous. By their means, words aud phrases are jpiyltjiplied 
for expressing all sorts of idea? ; fcr describiog even the 
minutest difierences ; the nicest shades ^ni .colours of 
thought ; which no language could poissibly do by proper 
words alone, without assistance from Txopes. 

Secondly^ They frecyuently ^ive us a much clearer and 
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more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
have if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested of 
its accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, even conviction 
is assisted, and the impression of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and. forcible than it would otherwise be. 
We perceive this in the following illustration of Young : 
" When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sciii- 
ment that renders it impure and noxious :" and in this in- 
stance : " A heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating furaes to the head." An image that 
presents so much congruity between a moral and a sensible 
idea, sei'ves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce 
what the author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them as are of the most 
importance ; . yiz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Meto- 
nymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, and Amplification, or Climax. 

A Metafihor is a figiu'e founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much allied 
to simile or comparison, and is indeed no other than a 
comparison, expressed in an abridged form. When I say 
of some great minister, " That he upholds the state like a 
pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice," I fairly 
make a comparison : but when I say of such a minister, 
^ That he is the pillar of the state," it now becomes a me- 
taphor. In the latter case, the comparison between the mi- 
nister and a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is expressed 
without any of tlie words that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : " I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and Vrijl be the glory in the midst of her." " Thou art my 
rock and my fortress." " Thy word is a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors, 

1 . Metaphors^ as well as other figures^ should^ on no vcca* 
gion be stuck on firofusely ; and should always be such as ac* 
cord with the strain of our sentiment. The la.ll'iY ia^\.«:il \>aR. 

Dd2 
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ibllowing passage firoxn a ^te ^utoiian, is, in Uiis fsespect, 
very excepdonuble. He as jgiving an apceunt of the fa- 
mous act of parliament aigaiQKtirregiilffcrmapFiagoa in^Bng- 
land. ^^ The bill," sajshe, ^ undei^eiit a g^reat fiufitber 
of alterations and ^amendmente, whidii werene^ effected 
vithout violent contest. At length, however, it was Heated 
through both houses on -the tide of a gveat majority, -and 
steered into the safe harbour o£ coyal approbation/' 

2. Care should .be taken that the rese?nbhnce nvMch U the 
foundation of the metaphor^ be clear and f Perspicuous^ notfar^ 
fetchedy nor difjicult to discover. The transgression of this 
rule makes what are called harsh or forctd metfiphorjs ; 
which are displeasing, because they puzzle the reader, and 
instead of illustrating the thought, render it perptexed and 
intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful^ in the con-, 
duct of metaphors, 7irver to jumble metafihorical and filum 
language together. An author, addressing himself to the 
king, says : 

To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 

It is plain, that, had -not the rhyme miskd bim to the 
choice of an improper phrase, be would have »aid| 

The liarvest early, but mature the erop / 

and so would have continued the figure which be had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employ- 
ing the literal word " praise,** when we were expecting^ 
Something that related to the harvest, the figure is broken, 
and the two members of the sentence Jiave no suitable cor* 
respondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors 
meet on one object. This is what is .called mixed metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of this 
figure. One may be *' sheltered under the patronage ctf a 
gre;it man ;'* but it would be wrong to say, " skeltered 
under a mask of dissimulation ;** as a ujiask CfiPceals, .but 
does not shelter. Addison, ^l his letter from I^y> wy%i 



f dr«cNf 4fi my «tntgg£ng in^ie with paiii) 
That 4oRge 4o: /ounoA into A'^bcddcr ^•train. 

The ii;m5e,*fi^iped as a horse, tnay be bribed ; 4>\rt whegi 
we spea]^ of launching, )fire make it a ship ; ftfid by no -force 
of imagination, can k-be .supposed'hefii « horse anda 'ship 
$Lt one jpoment ; bridl^ed^ to hind.er it from iaunMng; 

"Th^^^inie jiuthor, elsewhere, says, "There is jxpt a single 
yiew of jhntnan nature, which is. not sufficient to exttngttish 
the seedjf of pride." Observe the incoherence of the things 
here joined together ; making a vie>v egciin^dshy and .ejc 
tiiigVUsb seeds. 

As jfXi^stajphoiiB ovglit jnei^r toibe nodx^d, so Xbey shpulcl 
iiotbe-GPp^'tV&ditogietJxer.on tbfi 3asap olyect ; for the mia^ 
has diffiiGulty in .paging i>eadily tUrougJi many ^ifferenit 
views of the same object, presented i.i^ quick succession. 

The^a«' rv^le conpeming .metaphors, is, that thc^ be not 
.too fyr pursued. If .the resemblance, o:a which the figure is 
.founded, be loi\g dwelt upon, and cariied into ali its i?u- 
nute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows 
weary of this stretqh of fancy ; and we render our discourse 
obscure. This i? called ^^raiTzzn^ a we/^/zAor. Authors of 
a. lively ai>d strong imagination are apt to run into this 
exuberance -of metaphor. When thej hit upon a figure 
that pleases them, they are loth top^rt.with it, ai>d fre- 
quently continue it fto long, as to bjecpme tedious and in- 
tricate. We may observe, for instance, how the following 
metaphor is spuji out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabgns ; all outyrard bound, 
*Midst sands,iindrocks,.and storms, tacruise for pleasure ; 
If gained, dear bought ; and better miss*d than ^ain*d. 
Fancy and sense, from an infected shore. 
Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 
Then such a thirst, insatiable thii'st, 
By fond indulgence but inflam*d the more ; 
Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tir'd. 
An AUegory may .be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
since it is the representation of some one thing by 2ti[K>ther 
that resembles it, and which is made to stand for it. We 
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may take from the scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegory, in the 80th psalm ; where the people of Israel are 
represented under the imags of a vine ;. and the figure 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beauty. 
*' Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast 
out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room be- 
fore it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it ; and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river. 
Why hast thou broken down her hedges,. so that all they 
which pass by the way do pluc^t her ? The boar out of the 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth de- 
vour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look 
down from heaven, and behold and visit this vine !" See 
also Ezekiel, xvii. 22 — 24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, that the Jigurative and the literal meaning be not 
ndxed inconsistently together. Indeed, all the rules that 
were given for metaphors, 'may also be applied to alle- 
gories, on account ©f the affinity they bear to each other. 
The only material difference between them, besides the 
one being short, and the other being prolonged, is, that a 
.metaphor always explains itself by the words that are con- 
nected with it in their proper and natural meaning : as, 
when I say, " Achilles was a lion ;" " An able minister is 
the pillar of the state ;" the "lion" and the "pillar** are 
sufficiently interpreted by the mention of " Achilles** and 
the " minister," which I join to them ; but an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being so directly pointed 
out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction 
in ancient times : for what we call fables or parables, are 
no other than allegories. By words and actions attributed 
to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were 
figured ; and what we call the moral, is the unfigured sense 
o"r meaning of the allegory. 
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A ComiiarUon cr undl&f b, ivhen Ihe resemblance be- 
tween two objects is exfirested in Jorm^ and generally pur- 
sued more fully than the natare of =a xnetaipbor admits : as 
when it is said, ^' The actions of princes are like those 
great riyers, -the coiM*8e of which evei^ one beholds, but 
their ^rings ha^ebeen seen by few.^ ^' As the mountains 
are roand about Jerosalem, <3o the Lord is round i^ut his 
people.'' ^ Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
breOiren to dwell together in unity ! It is like the precious 
ointment, &c. and as the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion/' 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration 
which the simile employed giYes to the principal object ; 
frpm the clearer view which it presents ; or the more 
strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. Observe 
the efltect jof it in the following instance. The author is 
explaining the distinction between the powjers of sense and 
imagination in the human miud. " As wax," says he, 
"would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it 
had not the power to retain as well as to receive the im- 
pression, the same holds of the spul viitii respect to sense 
and imagination. Sense is ilis receptive power; imagina- 
tion, its retentive. Had it sense without imagination, it 
would not be as wax, but as watei*, where, iJKiugh all im- 
pressions are instantly made, yet as soon as they are made> 
they arc inetantly lost." 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con- 
cerned much more than thefancj : and therefore the rules 
to be observed, with respect to them, are, that -they be 
clear, .and that they be useful ; that they tend to render 
our conception of -the principal ©liject more distinct ; an4 
that they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with 
g.ny false light. We should always remember tbat similes 
are not arguments. However apt they may be, they do 
no more than explain the writer's sentiments ; they do 
not prove them lo be founded on trut?h. 

Compaiisons ought not ,to be founded Qn likenesses 
v/Lich urc too fliut and remote. For these, in place of 
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assisting) strain the mind to comprehend them, and throw 
no light upon the subject. It is also to be observed, that a 
comparison which, in the principal circumstances, carries 
a sufficiently near resemblance, may become unnatund and 
obscure, if pushed too &r. Nothing is more opposite to 
the design of this figure, than to hunt af&r a great number 
of coincidences in minute points, merely to show how far 
the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of cause 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing sigm- 
.fied. When we say : " They read Milton," the cause is 
put instead of the effect ; meaning " Milton's works.'* 
On the other hand, when it is said, " Gray hairs should 
be respected,** we put the effect for the cause, meaning by 
" gray hairs," old age, " The kettle boils," is a phrase 
where the name of the container is substituted for that of 
the thing contsdned. " To assume the sceptre" is a com- 
mon expression for entering on royal authority ; the sign 
beii?g put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; in 
general, when any thing less, or any thing more, is put for 
the precise object meant ; the figure is then called a syneC' 
doche or Com/irehension, It is very common, for instance, 
to describe a whole object by some remarkable part of it: 
as when we say : " A fleet of twenty «ai/," in the place of 
^' shi/18 ;" when we use the " head** for the " fiereotiy*' the 
" wave*** for the " sea" In like manner, an attribute 
may be put for a subject ; as, « Youth" for the " young," 
the " deep" for the " sea ;" and sometimes a subject for 
its attribute. 

Personificaliofi or Prosofiofloeia^ is that figure by which 
we attribute life and action to. inanimate objects. The use 
of this figure is very natural and extensive r'lhere is a won- 
derful proneness in human nature, under emotion, to 
animate all objects. When we say, " the ground thirsts 
for rain," or, " the earth smiles witli plenty j" when we 
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speak of** ambition's being rtft^/ew," or, " a disease's being 
deceitful ;" such expressions show the facility with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of living crea- 
tures to things that are inanimate, or to abstract concep- 
tions of its own forming. The following are striking ex- 
amples from the Scriptures : " When Israel went out of 
Egypt, the house of Judah from a people of strange Ian-: 
guage ; the sea saw it, and fled : Jordan was driven back I 
The mountains skipped like rams, and the little hills like 
lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea ! that thou fleddest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? Ye mountains, 
that ye skipped like rams ; and ye little hills, like lambs ? 
Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the 
presence of the God of Jacob." 

" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them ; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.** 

Afioatrofihe is a turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing ; as, " Death' 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? 
O grave ! where is thy victory ? 

Tbelbllowing is an instance of personification and apo- 
strophe united : " O thou sword of the Lord ! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bard, rest and be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon, and against 
the sea-shore ? there hath h6 appointed it." See also an ex- 
traordinary example of these figures, in the 14th chapter 
of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19 th verse, where the pro- 
phet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

The next figure in order, is Antithesis, Comparison is 
foimded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the Contrast or 
opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the effect, 
to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the stron- 
ger light. White, for instance, never appears so bright as 
when it is opposed to black ; and when both are viewed 
together. An author, in his defence of a friend against the 
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charge of murder, expreaB6» kimself tfatis : ^ Can you be^ 
lieve that the person whom' he acrupted to sfaiy, when he 
might have done so with full jutfdce, ro a een^emen^ place, 
a!t a proper tintt, with secure impunity ;: he madMO scru« 
pie to mrurder against justice, in an iBxfevoundde place, at 
aa uneeaioaabie time, and at the dtfk; of capita]; condem- 
natk>n. I** 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 
Tho* deep, yet dear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, withJout rs^ ; without o*eiiowing, full, 

(^ If you wi^ to enrich a person, study not to inerease 
his stoi*es^but to diminish hi& desires^" 

" If you regulate your desires accoxxUng-tD die standard 
of nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
standard of opinion, you will never be rich." 

A/ maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives the 
form of the two last examples ; both because it is supposed 
to be thejruit of meditationyand because it is designed to 
be engraven on the memory, which recalls it inore easily 
by the help of such contrasted expressions. But where 
such sentences frequently succeed each other 4 where this 
becomes an author's favourite and prevailing manner of ex- 
pressing himself, his style appears too much, studied and 
laboured ; it gives us the impression of an author attending 
more to his manner of saying things, than to the things 
themselves. 

Interrogation, The unfigured, literal use of interroga- 
tion, is to ask a question : but when men are strongly mo- 
ved, whatever they would affirm or deny, with great ear- 
nestness, they naturally put in the form of a question, ex- 
pressing thereby the strongest confidence of the truth of 
their own sentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the 
impossibility of the contrary. Thus Balaam expressed 
himself to Balak. « The Lord is not a man that he should 
lie, ndther the son of man that he should repent. Hath 
he said it ? and shoiU he not do it ? Hath he spoken it ? and 
ghall he not make it good ? 
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Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the 
inind ; «uch as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
^ike. « Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar !" Psalms, 

<' O that my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of 
the daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness 
a lodging-place of way-faring men 1" Jeremiah, 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is what 
"writers call Amplification ov CliTnaa:, It consists in height- 
ening all the circumstances of an object or action, which 
we desire to place in a strong Ught. We shall give an in- 
stance from the charge of a judge to the jury, in the case of 
a woman accused of murdering her own child. " Gentle- 
men, if one man had any how slain another ; if an adversary 
had killed his opposer, or a woman occasioned the ci^atji 
of her enemy ; even these criminals would have been capi- 
tally punished by the Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless 
infant, that could make no enemy, had been murdered by 
its own nurse, what punishment would not -^en the mother 
have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would 
she have stunned your ears I What shall we say then, when 
a woman, guilty of homicide, a mother, of the murder oi 
her innocent child, hath comprised all those misdeeds m 
one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature, detestable ; ^^ 
a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ; and perpe- 
trated against one whose age called for compassion, whose 
near relation claimed affection, and whose innocence de- 
served the highest favour.'* 

We have now finished what was proposed, conceding 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and Ihe accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been considered, 
under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; ^^^ 
the latter, under those of Clearness, Unity, Strength, an^ 
the proper use of Figurative Language. Though many ot 
those attentions which have been recoipmended, may ap- 
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pear minute^ yet their efiect upon writing and style, is 
much greater than might, at first be imagined. A senti- 
ment which is expressed in accurate language, and in a 
peiiod, clearly, neatly, and well arranged, makes always a 
stronger impression on the mind, than one that is expressed 
inaccurately, or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every 
one feels this upon a comparison : and if the effect be sen* 
aible in one sentence, how much more in a whole discourse, 
or composition that is made up of such sentences I 

The fundamental rule for wilting with accuracy, and 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to commwiicate^ in correct language ^ and in ths clearest and 
mofit natural order^ the ideas which we mean to transfwe 
into the minda of others. Such a selection and arrangement 
of words, as do most justice to the sense, and express it 
to most advantage, make an agreeable and strong imprcs- 
rion. To these points have tended all the rules which 
have been given. Did we always think clearly, and were 
we, at the same time, fully masters of the language in 
which we wiite, there would be occasion for few rules. 
Our sentences would then, of course, acquire all those 
properties of clearness, unity, strength, and accuracy, which 
have been recommended. For we may rest assured, that 
M henever we expi'ess ourselves ill, besides the mismanage- 
ment of language, there is, for the most part, some mistake 
111 our manner of conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. 
Thought and expression act and re-act upon each other. 
The understanding and language have a strict connexion ; 
and they who are learning to compose and atrange their 
sentences with accuracy and order, are learning, at the 
same time, to think witli accuracy and order ; a considera- 
tion which alone will recompense the student, for his at- 
tention to tliis branch of literature. 



CONCLUSION. 

TnB Gompiler of these elements of the English lan- 
guage^ hopes it will not^ be deem^ inconsistent with the 
n&ture and design of bis work, to make a short address to 
the young persons engaged in the study of it, respecting 
their foture wal^s in the paths of literature, and the chief 
purpose to which they should a^^ly their acquisitions. 

In forming this grammar, and the volume of Exercises 
connected with it, the author wafr influenced by a desiTe to 
facilitate your progress in learningfi^and, at the same time, 
to impress on your minds principles of piety and virtue. 
He wisiied also to assist, in som^e degree, the labours of 
those who are cultiTating your understandings ; and provi<l- 
Ing for you a. fund of rational and useful employment, in 
place of those frivolous pursuits, and that love of ease and 
'sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the minds of 
many inconsiderate youth, and render t:^em useless to 
society. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of others 
for yom' welfare, wall be of little avail : with them, you 
may fairly pmmise yourselves succe^. The writer of this 
itddress, therefore, necommends to you, an earnest co- 
operation with the endeavours of your friends to promote 
your improvement imd happiness. He hopes that, what- 
ever may be your attainments, you will not rest satisfied 
with me?e literary actiuisitions, nor with a selfish or con- 
tracted application of them. When they advance cnly 
the interests of this stage of being, and look not beyond the 
present tramsient scene, their influence is circumscribed 
within a very narrow sphere. The greiit business of thia 
life 16 to prepare, f.nd qualify us, . for the enjoyment of a 
better, by cultivating a pure and humble state of mind, 
and cherishing habiis of piety towards God, and benevo- 
lence to men. Eveiy tliiag that promotes cr retards this 
im[-ortant work, is of great moment to you, and chiims 
your first and most serious attention. 
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If, then, tlie cultivlition of letters, and an advancement 
in knowledge, are found to strengthen and enlarge your 
minds, to purify and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose 
you to pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, they 
produce excellent effects, which ii^ith your best endeavoui'S 
to improve them, and the Divine Uessmg superadded, \rill 
not fail to render you, not only wise and good yourselves, 
but also the happy instruments of diffusing wisdom, re- 
ligion^ and goodness around you. Thus improved, your 
acquisitions become handmaids to virtue ; and they may 
eventually serve to increase the rewards, which the supreme 
Being has promised to faithful and well-directed exertions, 
for the promotion of truth and goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, and the 
tendency of these attainments ; if you grow vain of your 
real or imaginary distinctions, and regard with contempt, 
the virtuous, unlettered mind ; if you suffer yourselves to 
be absorbed in over-curious or trifling speculations ; if 
your heart and principles be debased and poisoned, by the 
influence of corrupting and pernicious books, for which 
no elegance of composition can make amends ; if you 
Epend so much of your time in literary engagements, as to 
make them interfere with higher occupations, and lead you 
to forget, that pious and benevolent action is the great end 
of your being : if such be the unhappy misapplication of 
your acquisitions and advantages^— instead of becoming a 
blessing to you, they will prove the occasion of greater 
condemnation ; and, in the hour of serious thought, they 
may excite the psunful reflections,— that it would have 
been better for you, to have remained illiterate and un- 
aspiring ; to have been confined to the humblest walks of 
life; and to have been even hewers of wood and drawers 
of water all your days. 
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JRBvtsfF' oM ran ^^HEGorxG^ Wbins^ 

^ Mn W&wpay has presented to the public the eighth 
edition of his- ^raiftHKiis in- which he shows- a feudkble 
'anxiety tai?eQ4er his book more andmore^ worthy of the 
iHgh reputaticoi by which i^ is honourably distinguished. 

« Mr. Murray's G^amTO^r,. Exercises, aadKc)^ to the 
Exercises, fonn altogether, by &r, the most comf)l&te and. 
judicious analysis of the £nglish langi^agije, that has hither- 
to-been published. 1?h£^ n^s for compoeitipn are excel- 
lent ; the examples are sekcted wth taste aaxd judgment ; 
and the execution of the whole» displays an unusual degree 
of critical acuteness and sagacity," 

jitmual Review, 1802. 



<^ Mr. IVfuiin^y's IgngUsbi G^ramnj^iiv English l^-x&rcises, 
and Abridgment of the Grammar^ clfiim.. our attention, on 
account of their being composed on the principle we have 
so fi-equently recommended, of combining religious and 
moral improvement with the elements of scientific know- 
ledge. But as it is not a part of our plan, to enter into a 
particular examination of works of this nature, we shall 
only say, that they have long been in high estimation. 

The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of them in 
the following terms :— ' Mr. Lindley Murray's Gran^- 

* mar, with the Exercises and the Key in a separate vo- 

< lume, I esteem as a most excellent performance. I tliink 

* it superior to any work of that nature we have yet had ; 

* and am persuaded that it is, by much, the best Grammar 

< of the English language extant. On Syntax, in particu- 

* lar, he has shown a wonderful degree of acuteness ^d 

* precision, in ascertaining the propriety of language, and 

* in rectifying the numberless errors which writers are apt 
' to commit. Most useful these books must certainly be to 

* all who are applying themselves to the arts of composi- 

* tion/ 

• Guandian ojf J^Mion^ Jitl^y 1 ^^ 

1^ & 2 
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« This grammar ia a publicadon of much meiit, and 
fully answers the professions in the title. The appendix, 
contains some of the best rules for wiidng elegantly, and 
with propriety, that we recollect to have seen." 

" We have been much pleased with the perusal of Mr. 
Murray's " English Exercises.'* They occupy, with dis** 
dnguished excellence, a most important place in the science 
of the English language ; and, as such, we can warmly 
recommend them to the teachers of schools, as well as ta 
all those who are desirous of attaining correctness and. 
precision iji their nadve tongue." 

Monthly Review, 1796, 1797. 



It is designed to rc-publish Murray's Exercises and Key>, 
and particularly his Spelling book, on a new construction, as, 
soon as the Public are a little more acquainted with th^ 
merit of his publications. 
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OLIVER D. COOKE, 

Ai his store of Books and Stationary^ 20 rods north 
of the Court House ^ Hartford^ keeps constantly 
on hand the follov)ing Books ^ together with many 
others* 

Comfilete asst^tment of Bibles, 
LARGE folio family Bibles, with maps, plates, notes, &c. 
Quarto Bibles, with valuable maps, tables and concordances^ 
Common quarto Bibles, different qualities and prices. 
Octavo Bibles, with apocrypha and without, calf, gilt an^. 

plain, 
Cann's preaching Bible, very dcgant and plain. 
Small pocket Bibles, gilt and plain. 
Common school Bibles, per doz. well bound. 
Testaments, large 8vo. small do. per doz. 

Hcnry*s Commentary on the Bible, 4 vol. quarto. 

Poole's English Annotations on do. new edition, 4 vol. 41^*.. 

Stackhouse*s History of the Bible, 6 vol. octavo. 

Josephus* History of the Jews, folio, with plates and maps.. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 6 vol. octavo. 

Cruden's Concordance of the Bible, quarto. 

Butterworth's do. octavo. 

Doddridge's Family Expositor, 6 vol. 8vo., 

Guyse's Paraphrase, 6 vol. octavo.. 

Hunter's Sacred Biography, 3 vol. octavo. 

Burkitt*s Exposition of the N. Testament, quarto. 

Arts and Sciences^ Mathematics^ Classics^ Dic^ 
tionariesy &fc. 

School Books of different kinds j wholesale and re- 
tail, and Books suitable to be read in Schools and' 
Academies. 

Enfield's Philosophy, quarto.. 
Ferguson's Astronomyj octavo.. 
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Ferguson^ Lectuves? ^e^o. 
Moore's Practical Navigator, octavo. 

OibsQU's. Surv^^ang) octi^vQ. 

Love's do. octavo. 

nJBinuhon*& NKerchaodise, octavov 

American Coast Pilot, octavo. 

Architecture by different Authors^ 

Paine's House Carpenter, qiiorto\ 

Eucld'a EUnumts^ qpsuAo. 

SinMoa'» Algebra, quavto. 

Sanderson^s do« octavo. 

Webbei-^s MHtbe«mtios, 3. voJa^ ^clHVfi»x 

Pike's Arithmetic, octavo. 

Fisher's Companion) diUMkeinKx. 

Schrevelii Lexicon, oct»nx 

Greek Testament-^vge pmnb, diapd^cfWOi' 

Homer's Iliad, 2 volt, oetavo. 

Odyssey, 2 vols, octavo. 
Ward's Greek GraoMttap, doodscimo;. 
Giouccatw dov do^ . duod«<^ii»; 
Alexander'^ do do^ duodocimo. 

Ainswcrtk'j Laidn DietiMaiy^ oclavot. 
Young's do. do. . octavo. 
Horace Delphinii^ oet^^to* 

1 8mo, small. 
Smart's Horace, 3 vols; duodeci^pi^ 
Virgil Delphinii, octavo. 

18 mo, smaU. 
Davidson's Virgil, oetatvo^ 
Cicero's Delphinii, octavo. 18mo, smalL 
Duncan's €iceTo> octgiy^ 
Tullii de Oratore, octavo. 
Maitaire's C^csajr, duodeqimp^. 
Cicero de CMfice«» dfuodeoinio; 
Cl^rk^^i^ lAt^ttc$io9„ duodecima 

Erasmus, duodecimo. 

Eutropius, octavo. 

Corderius, duodecimo- 
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Adam's Latin Grammar, duodecimo^ 

Boyer*s Dictionary, octavo. 

Telemaque, duodecimo. 

Telemachus, 2 vols. duodecimOr 

Hudson's Guide, duodecimo. 

Periin's Exercises, duodecimo. ' 

Grammar, duodecimo. 

Pronunciation, duodecimo. 
Forney's Grammar, duodecimo. 

Pronunciation, duodecimOr 
Ash's Dictionary, 2 vols, octavo. 
Dyche's do. octavo. 
Johnson's do. octavo. Do. in miniaturcr 
Bailey's do. octavo. 
Sheridan's do. octavo. 
Walker's do. octavOr Do. Abridg'd.^ 
Jones, Alexander, Perry, and Entick's small Dictionaries. 

A System of Geometry and Trigonometry : to- 
gether with a Treatise on Surveying ; teaching various 
>vay3 of taking the survey of a Field ; also to protract 
the sume and find the Area. Likewise, Rectangular 
Surveying ; or, an accurate method of calculating the 
Area of 9ny Field arithmetically ,^ without the necessity 
of Plotting it.— To the whole are added several Mathe- 
matical Tables, necessary for solving Questions in Trig- 
onometry and Surveying ; with a particular explana- 
tion of those Tables and the manner of using them.— 
Compiled from vaiious Authors, by Abel Fljn^j A. M. 

Recommendation, 
WE tl\e subscribers have carefully perused a Treatise 
on Surveying, prepared for the Press by the Rev. Abel 
Flint, of Hartford ; and find it worthy of the public patron- 
age. Every thing not immediately necessary for the prac- 
tical Surveyor has been excluded ; while it comprises every 
thing useful in Field Surveying, both on the old and new 
plan ; elucidated and explained with a degree of concise- 
ness and perspicuity not usually to be found in Treatises 
on tlie same subject. The Mathematical Tables are re- 
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duced to less than half the mze occupied by others ; an4 
any inconvenience which might result from such reduce 
lion is obviated by a Table of Natural ^oes^ not usually 
found in works of this nature. The Surveyor who shall 
own this will not be under the necessity of purchaang^ Gib* 
SOX, which is a more expen»ve work. 

As HER Mjlzsh^ Surveyor-General. 

George. GiUL&ty Deputy Surveyor fir 

Ibitand County, 
Middletown, October 3d, 1804,/ 

Webster's Institute, 1st, 2d and 3d parts. 

Monitor— Scott's Lessons. 

Bingham's Columbian Orator, American Preceptor, EBstO' 

rical Grammar, Birth-day Present, Young Ladies* Acr 

cidence. Companion, and Juvenile Letters. 
Murray's English Reader, Sequel, Exercises, Power of 

Religion, Grammar, and do. abridged. 
Moore's Stricture '5 on Female Education^ as book read 

i4ith approbation in academies. 
Blair's Lectures, abriJged.-Jhiveiulc Friend, 
Youtli's Library, with plates. 
Blossoms of Morality, do. 
Looking Glsiss, do. / 

Staniford's Art of Reading. 
Child'ri Spelling Book. 
DaboU's Arishmetic. — ^Pike'st do. Abridg'd. 
Dilworth's Assibtaat. 
Well bred Scholar.— .Boarding ScUot^. 
New Pleasing Instructor.-— School Dialogues. 
Mrs. Barbauld's Lessons, 
Lady *s Miscellany.— Gentleman's do* 
Beauties of the Bible. 
New Mirror, by Mrs. Pilkintoa. 

Id* Merchants may be mp/ilUd with the ahovcy on &herai 
ttnv^fij:*' CiLshy cracUty or Ba^&. 
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Cheap Books, Toys^ SV. 

lUve or Thoughts on Moral and Reiigfbus subjects. 

Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia. Dinarbas, a con- 
tinuation of the same History by another hand. Do. 
bound together. 

Mason on self Knowledge. 

Doddridge's Sermons to Young Persons, 

Wisdom in Miniature. 

Pleasing Companion^— Gay's Fables. 

Death of AbeL— Life of Joseph. 

Indian Cottage. — Search after Happiness. 

Children in the Wood. 

Watts' Divine SongS; — ^Life of Alexander. 

Life of Mahomet.— Christian Hero. 

Clarissa Harlowe, abridged. 

Charles Grandison, do. 

Prince of Brittany. — Little Family. 

Gregory's Legacy.^ — Baron Trenck. 

History of North America. — >South do. 

Chapone's Letters. — Russel's seven Sermons. 

Scougal's Life of God in the Soul of Man. 

Life of Washington. 

Young's Letters.-— Noble Slaves. 

And a great variety of others not mentioned, wholesale and 
retail. 

Stationary. 

EngUah and American leafier qfall aizes. 
Imperial, Super Royal, Royal, Medium, Demi, Thick fol- 
io Post, Thin do. Extra Quarto Post, Quarto Post, Best 
Ilotpressed Letter, Gilt and Plain, Common do. 
As the Book*Bindin^ budnesa ia carried on extensively ^the 
tibo-ve flakier will be bound and nuled U any pattern on the 
lihorteat notice^ so that merchants and others may deficnd on 
blank rjork as well bound^ aa good quality and on as reasono" 
die terma aa in any market' whatever, 

A good assortment of common size Blank l^ork, ready 
Bound. 
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Slank Deeds, suitable for Records. 

Paper Hangings.— A complete assortment of Penknives of 
the best quality. Inkstands in great variety. 

Dutch Quills, from 9d. to 6s. per bunch. 

Wafers, per box or lb. — Sealing Wax, red and black. 

Pocket Books and Memorandums of all sizes. 

Shaving Boxes and Strops— Slates and Pencils small 

Hones, Sand and sand Boxes — Pencils, black and red- 
Ink Powder, black and red — Cake Ink — Tooth Brushes, 
do. Powder— Combs — A few silk Umbrellas, vcry^ low— • 
German I'lutes, and Fifes— Tutors for do.— Mathemat- 
ical Instruments— Silver Pencil Cases^ — Steel do.— Ivory 
folding Sticks— Travelling Trunks — Writing Desks- 
Pocket Globes— Nine Inch do,— Scales and Dividers 

Sermon Cases, Parchment — camel hair Pencils — Sponge 
—■India Rubber — Blank Music Paper in quires or bound 
to any pattern. 
It 18 intended to keefi an extensive assortment of the above 

articles, of the best quality, and at the most reasonable firices. 

Now in the press and will shortly be published, a vol. of 

SERMONS, 

OJV SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
By the Right Rev. Beilbt Porteus, Bishop of London. 

This volume will contain upwards of 400 pages large 
8vo, comprising 35 Sermons, being the contents of 2 vols, 
of the London edition, which sell at 27s.— The price of the 
present edition to be 12s. printed with a fair type and en 
line paper. 

An edition of Webster's Elements of Useful knowledge, will 
be put to press immediately and be ready for sale in a 
short time. 
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